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PREFACE 


Fob practical purposes there is no better definition of 
a good style than Swift’s, — Psopeb Words in Pbopeb 
Places. 

Differ as good writers may in other rospee.ls, they are 
all distinguished by the judicious choice and the skilful 
placing of words. They all aim (1) to use no word that 
is not established as a part of the language in the sense 
in which they use it, and no word that does not say 
what they wish it to say so clearly as to be understood 
at once, and either so strongly as to command atten- 
tion or so agreeably as to win attention; (2) to put 
every word in the place fixed for it by the idiom of the 
language, and by the principles which govern communi- 
cation between man and man, — the place which gives 
the word ito exact value in itself and in its relations 
with other words; and<8)to use no more words than 
are necessary to effect the purpose In hand. Ifcit be 
true iitat these simple principles underlie all good writ- 
ing, they nmy properly be called The Foundations of* 
BEETOiaO. 

To help young writer* to master these principles is 
the d)|ect <ff the following pagwi. They are especially 
Intended for those who have had some practice in writ- 
ing, but who have not yelleamed to express themselves 
well. 
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The Introduction sets fortii as Hinipl 3 -, clearly, and 
compactly as possible the leading; facts of Etialiish 
mar, including definitions of techni(uU team. 

The body of the book is in three Parts. I’lirt I., 
which treats of Words, is divided into two hoitkn; in 
Book I., proper and improper exprussions, arnor.o d for 
convenience in classes that correspond to the sovorai 
parts of speech, are sot side by side; in Itowk 11., 
questions of choice between words e<itijii!y proj 4 t*r are 
considered. Part II., which treats of N j iM i.s, is 
divided into two books: in Book L, good ami had 
sentences, arranged for convenience in chapters tli.'it 
correspond to the five important (pialities *>f styh-, 
are set side by side ; in Book IL, (juestion.s of choi,-o 
between sentences equally proircr are considered. 
Part III. treats of Paragraphs. 


Believing that every one should be encouraged to Ho 
work for himself, I begin the discussion of every ijncs- 
tion with an example, — a practice which enables the 
stadent to discover for himself the rule under which 
the example falls. For young scholars this is the true 
order; for it is the order in which the mind natumlly 
works. In experience, facts come before prlnclpltts «r 
rules : induction precedes deduction. 

^ ^*'®'*'** primarily to 
good English, I have, m every case in which proper and 

formTh T Tr the proper 

form where it will first catch the eye. * * 

^ Within the prescribed limits, it is of courw Impraeth 
that IS attemnted » to note those rWeh nap^tiaed 
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writers arc most likclj to make. Some of the sentcoces 
([noted as warnings are taljen from currtsnt ncw.sj)a{)crK, 
novels, and other publications that are likely to fall in 
the way of young readers and to affect their modes of 
rxju-ession ; but most of them come from manuscripts 
produced under the stress of the examination-room or in 
the agonies of “ comfjoKitton.” I have not deemed it 
advisable to increase the enormous amount of bad Eng- 
lish already in the world by invc-ntlng new varieties, or 
by manufacturing new spocinums of old varieties. 

For valuable assistance in the pr«‘paratiou of those 
pages, I am indebted to Miss E. A. Withey, who 
brought to the task unusual patience, infclligciu’-f!, and 
devotion. 

To several of my <!olleaguc8, by whoso suggc.stion.s 
and criticisms I have profited, anti to the authora of 
various books on the English hinguago which I have 
consulted, my thanks are also due. 

A- a H. 

Habvakd Uotvkrsitt, Cambridgt, Mtm. 

Sept. S7, 18»S. 
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INTOODUOTION 


IvBRy IngtiA s|H.:iltinK person shouid know the general 
terms and the leading facts of English gi-auunar. 


I. 

WORDS 

TSie Part* of Speech. — A child who is hi'idnxiug to talk 
does not say “1 want my mamma;” “1 like to hoar that 
(dog bark;” "The iminkcy-rnaii h^ come with his org^ui.” 
He merely says “mamma,” “bow-wow,” “ monkey-mau.” 
The single word he uses calls attention to the person or 
thing that he is thinking of, hut it does not express a com- 
plete thought To say anything definite which is not a 
oommand or an entreaty, two words, at least, are needed. 

When I say “ Hero barks,” I mean that what harks is 
called « Hero,” and tliat wliat “ Hero ” does is to “ bark.” 

Hens cackle. ChaatlcliMir crows. 

Snow fell. Truth preraila 

We see at a glwM that the first word in each of ttiese 
laamples differs in kind from the second word. The first 
MM something j the second asserts something abont th® 
thing nanictl. Words which name thinp are called Nooks; 
wor^ which assert or deabae something about the idiiap 
oamed aM ealM Vwims. 
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INTEODUCTION 


Instead of saying ^^Hero barks; linwls,’’' I inay 
say “Hero barks; he howls/^ By nsiiig ** ln!” liiiitmil nf 
“ Hero/^ I avoid repetition and savi) spiMM!. 


Hens cackle; (hey roosL Chant rlri?ri!rfiwp ; Ir In 

wings. 

,Snow fell; it drifted, IVath prtwaili ; ii iriiiiiifto,; 

In these examples, the words in italics stiiiid in cif 
nouns. Words which stand in |>laca of iioiiiii art% imileci 
Prokotos. 

If I say “A dog is barking/^ I H|miik cif any clrig iJiiit 

happens to be barking. If I say “The dog is luirkiiig/^ 1 
speak of some particular dog. 

A hen lays eggs. , €haiit.lclri»f h m lifiitart 

The snow is falling. The tmllt ^liall bs t#|ii 

In these examples, a or m speaks O'f any oiiii of a nlwni 

the points to some particular one or to a grnii ji nr 

class. “A^^or “an^^' is called the rj;; 

“ the,” the Definite Artiook. 

When I say “The black dog is barking ” I mr* liiirfe 
to indicate a peculiarity of the dog, — a (juality which 
distinguishes Mm from dogs not lilactk. 


m/e hens lay white eggs. Chantkber is a W 

The soft, white snow is falling. Tlia pftth truth AaH »«. {.4d. 


In these examples, the words in italics, oxcojit f »<n 
what kind of «eggs,” “snow,” “upsfcirt,” “trntfi.” h 
ken ot These limits “hens” to tho parti» 5 ular hons nimh-u 
of. Words added to nouns in order to .l(*8<!riU( them «r to 
limit their meaning are called AiwE<mvEii, 

When I say “The block dog Itarks furlawsly,” { 

“ ftoously ” to tell how tlie dog barks. 


Hens lay daUp 

Peifect^vMte suow is Ming. 


Chanticleer ptow * iw # 
nw truth .hall to /ihwWjy {.Ai. 



INnJfHM'i'i’inK 
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III tliese vKnmiihiH, %hp. mmM in iteliei iiiialify or liiiiil 
tl'M^ worck Willi wlticli they aro Joined in mmm^. Worilii 
added h> viirbSi to to oilier wc.irck of the siiiiie 

kind iw t!itnn8cilve,H, or to gro»i|« of words, to qualify or limit 
tJmir nieuning, are c’lillod Aovkhus* 

Wliiui l: say ** The l>liw.k dog harks furioiiHly at sirari' 
gers/^ 1 use *'*at” to show the eoniieetion kirks 

ami Biningi^rsd'^ 

ileni lay ilttlly in i|»riag. C’hanilrleer rrowi mkk linletr. 

Saciw li faliltig ikrm^k the ain The t-rutli liliiill 0:tic;l % tm% 

In oaeh of these exairi|deH, ilte word in itallcm iliowi Itii 
emnioetion lad»wor*n some word or words tliat preimcfe and ii 
iioiiti or pronoun that follows. Words so used to ooiinciefe 
oilier words are oallwl PaKrostTioMS. 

Among thi^ more eommou preputiirmst am ; Arrosi, after, tgalnsl, 
amid or I'lmhhti among m minongHt, at, kifom^ iMmeatli* 

kaweiuu lusyond, but, by, rcmeorriliig, ilnrlrtg, 09C'» 
eepfct for, fnmi, In, Info, Irmide., notwitliPtandlng, of| of, 

cm. cm owlildiit owr, past, rcumcl or amund, 

llirougti, ihrmighcmt, 'till or u.iitll, 1% towartb, tmdiir, wlth.| within, 
without 

fkimetlnits two or niori wont* together tire iiiod as a prtfpcaitten* 
0iich iifipoiilloiii ares Arri,i,llu;«: Uh m for, w to, tmcmiii of, liy 
dint of, by Urn ilcle of, by way of, for 'thii «kii of, in front of, In m 
ipee I to, in spiff! of, on tcsooiinl of. on thl» iido, on llwit ildii, oitt of, 

Whmi 1 siiy *'TIto dfig harks and howls;* I usn 
t 4 f mmnooi the vorhs harks ** and hnwlsd* 

lleitft riiefelo kmnm they am C, 1 ia«fle!*‘or orowa fmf dca« not 
frii?hto«e*h flap \m 

Hnow foil ikm^jh It wai ?«ry Triiilt h to k*. ^mkm at aB 
uiilil. tlwii^s t'tmi In all 

lit those oxainplim, the words in ttidios cemnimt trorcls 01 
grcmps of words. Words so usotl to csonmtofc words or 
grmips of words am oidkd CkmairNt!iuoi«s. 
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lNTR(>nr<’TinX 


When conjunctions connect worfis* tlicKf- hn 

alike; they must belong to the cl;r> < : ’• Mnr.-. 

may connect words of cl ilT<*r(*nt cl^'l^‘^^es. I he jtriiee'itai ■liiiiC'-' 

tion of conjunctions is to connect groiip:^ of wenlfi. 

Among the more common con jnnrfjfm'^- «w : And. hif 

either and or, for, if, lest, neither and ner. idmluy:. 

than, that, though or although, till or inifil, unh' % 

Some words — after, hefere, hcnvevrr. .Hflll, 

when, while — serve partly as conjtnietion a: adc* !♦' . 

Sometimes two or more words together are n ed ,in . , - : . t;. n. 

Such are: As long as, as soon as, as well in en'd^ r in: 4. 
only , * . but also, so that. 

Both prepositions and conjmudion.s arc falle*! 

TIYES. 

When I say “Shf the dog harks,” I ust* “sh” mi t Jiiighf. 
use a gesture, to impose silence. 

Ohf listen to the cackling of Chwiiiclecr rww?t vi-rj* I'arly, 
the hens I (tittfs / 

flwroi/ the snow is falling. Fk, /,./ j.,ni didn’t tcH lli« 

truth. 


In these examples, the words, or rather erica, in 
are thrown in to express feeling. Words of Uiis aro 
called Interjections. 

In English, then, there are nine kinds of mn-<U, 
veriis, pronouns, aHieles, adjwtm’s, >t,!turhs, 
conjunctions, and interjections, 'i’he.'if! nin»* kindr* oi ivordn 
are called Paris of Sfekuh. Taken U^vtimr, tie y inako 
up the language. 


It must not be supposed that thert* is a Inml and fast 
Ime between each part of simech fu»d ev.*ry rnher, tlM tt 
noun is always a noun, a verb always a verb, eU:. 


» Exen^t grata , — for extmph. 
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Cl) Iron is » UBefiil metal. (2) ITie girls will irm the starched 
ck^es to-morrow, (8) As strong as irm bands. 

In (.1) iron is the name of a metal ; it is therefore a noun. 
In (2) iron tells what the girls will do to the clothes ; it is 
tliercifore a verb. In (3) iron tells what kind of bands are 
ipoken of ; it is therefore an atijective. 

(I) He was in the room, and went out of it (2) He went in ant. 
out before the Lord. (3) The imi and ou/s of politics. 

In (1) in is a i)rt!position ; in (2) in and out ara advert® ; 
in (3) ins and outs are nouns. 

(1) Nobody was tlmre hut mo. (2) 1 was there, 6ui nobody else 
was. (3) Bui mo no huis. 

hi (1) i^ut is a jircposition, in (2) a conjunction, in (3) 
a verb and a noun. 

To find out what part of speech a given word is, we must 
find out what it means in the place where it stands, and 
what relation it bears to the other words witli which it is 
connected. 

The parts of speech may be divided into two olnsses, — 
those that do, and those that do not, suffer changes of form ; 
that is, those that are, and those that are not, spelled some- 
times in one way and sometimes in another. These changes 
of form are called ItTFCEcriONs. The parts of speech that 
have inflections are nouns, protxmiiK, verbs, and, to a very 
limited extent, mljectives and adverbs. Those that do not 
have inflections are articles, prepositions, <u>ujunc.tiojis, and 
interjection, s. 

As compared with many other l:in>ru:i,ge,s, or with Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English, our hingmige has very im 
Inflections. 

Uonns, — When I say “Hero barks,’* I mt*. the noon 
“Hero” to distlngnish one from ffcher dogs. When 
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j I say dog barks,” I nm a mmn wlii*'di distils 

I guish. OHO dog from other dogs. 

Jw7{a is knitting. TlMV/f-r/ !'•' 

: Rome was not built in a day* *^1 be ^''7/ rp its n dav« 

Mount Adams rises before us. I'be mm&nf^r.n ry-r < li? - » ft n% 

Juliaf RorMy and Afouni jht*rms are iinii!tn that iJiHfin 
i guish individual persons or ibingn fre^m rn flieii 

class. Girly c'%, and mmiutabi nw nonne fle^f v'lrj lir-t liis 

' tinguish individual persons or thiiue-s from rtf 

; class. Nouns that arc the luunos td‘ intiiv;4:i,e:d p-'r-e'irei 

* or things are called PiiorKii Noi‘ns. .K’oirri;'i> f'Ls'ii ai/ft ilio 

I names of any of the persons or thingH of ;% aro oallod 

I Common Nouns, 

I There are, of course, many dtdias and wrvonit \Unnm ii 

f the world} but each Julia nuil eaidj Ihnoo a ja-f:«prr 

1 name, and each of these naiiKm is a profior tmtm. 

I ’ When I say The army is on the, nairrdi,” 1 i'ifK*ak iif ii 

j • collection of soldiers, etc., forming our l»ody, 

I'. The mob was noisv. iiway. 

'? Mob is the name of a colleeti<m of hiiiiwii bAuu^i } Jtmt in 

[. the name of a collection of vcmmds* of of 

[ ' persons or things are (KilM Cb)iiia^:4!TiVK All lumm 

' (whether proper, common, or collociivo) tlial mum^- 

I or things are called CoNOttETR Hmrm, 

I When I say Boyishness is the ehanmlt^riHtie of br^y i;i,” 

1 use boyishness name somelhirig whieii I lliiuli of 

|;' : as belonging to boys, but which I eannol tiy my 

I senses. 

i- 

f, ; ; Jeha’s indmtrp is amazing. The p^ttmkuy %tmmi W»Ie 

I'.., ■ Rome is famous for antiquUy. Ingtim overwlwdin# onit. 

I ^ Industry is a quality belonging to Julia | 

I \ frcmdeuty to Mount Washingfcom At wo imii itiink 

these qualities apart from the persons or tiiiiigi te wliicib 
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thoy w® fclieiu jiaiiKJS. AH nouns tliafenmie 

ilUiditius or atirihutcM aro eallod Auhtisaot Nouns. 

Tho iiiiioctioiis of uouus aro oallod UEOUKNsroNS. 

: filjow (t) tlio numbtsr of things denoted by 
th.. IK mu, and (2) the relations between the noun and other 
Won 

When I say “ The dog barked at tiie cat%^ I mean that 
one dog iKwkod at two or more cats. 

A a strange croatare. I^oy$ will b« 6o^ 

Til© lives M ft k&uM* liv© lu fWM$^ 

Boi/, beaw;r, or hmim iiaiaos but one person or tiling j 
[mimtf'gf or hniw!S names more than one person or idung. 
Nouiih that naniH imt one jairson or thing aro sard tK) be 
in the Hinomoak Ku.MKua; ttiose that name more than 
one, in the Pmnut- Numheb. 

In mwierii English, the majority of nouns form &e plural 

adding « 8 ” to the Kin-ulur. 

Tli« htdnuh grows on the Moses was fcwmd auMiiig the 
Imnki «f die Nile. b»lni»he». 

Cmhianra was a httm. Plutarch loves hmm- 

The *% mm fall rrf clondto. The *Mm ore dark. 

Tmn om a mm kitf Tam over tiiw kwm* 

®i« worila in tellies represent small classes of nouns 
wlileh, exottpt tor slight variations in spellings follow the 
generai :ral«. 

Hhft WiiH li i.rii© wmnm* Wmmm 

Tlw^ iie 11 imthmi ftnItHai (hmi fIowIv, 

A MM k » in tfi© hmm. CMMrm ttm tmnhkmnm. 

A mm ttt Mirre liav© i^ym* 

piimiliar liav© HurvivtHi from Kftrly Eiigliih* 

A pminf »avttfl k ft FitOipf rm* 

I |mM mmm for 
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Chatterton waa a g^nim, i;rf 

■;> r--^- ^ -Arar 

ItbUl 

Fenny, genim,m\(l a i't'w uihiA* U'-vu:i;. havr t.iMj 

acli with a separah^ aieaain^^ 

ciome nouns, — e.g^, ^*JVurani,i.A* 

have the same form in the i4itv;ykr ami fur. ih'ar.h. 

As the nueaning of s<une lunmn i\tM:rs m% ,i Imr' 4. ham 

none: e*g,, <‘gold/^ ^ pride, ^ “redm , 

Besides showing the iiuinher fd' tlw 
show the relation of tint inmii to tffJo r WuiAm. 

When I say bit Fido/' I rk,r ** ilw 

dog tliat bit, and *U^ida’^ to name iho ibi.,; iu.tl ‘vlii-ro’^ 

bit. 

John whipjwjd Wiiliam, Cutt 1 . 

In each of these exami)l*‘o, the first Ii^ h t|if. 

ferentrelationtothevcndifnanlimiln-hi by natin. 

The first is called the StnanoT of th^ xu^rh i '«■ tu Iwi 
in the Nomikattye Oahk ; the i^oimnid t!i«- I'lruii-rr 

of the verb, and is said to in tlio C'ln.irr-fivf’^ 

If, instead of saying^* Hero hit f %nj FMf> bii 

Hero,^^ I make what was tlie objoet the Mtibj-'^r| nf f !,„*■■ v*-r’h„ 
and what was the subject the objoet; i!i«^ niisroitr.*' is; 
by a change in the position of the nonim, iioi by ‘i €*baii|,f# 
in their form. 

John whipped mwfarn. mU^wii Mm 

Cats fight dogs. 

In each pair of these examples, the elyiiiii’i! in ^||■f*i|lirlf |f 

loused by a change in ordf»r, wilhcmt iiiiy rhaiig^^ of turm 
fhe nominative case of every nonii h icleiilif!iil In fora 

with the objective case. 

"'^en I say Heroes collar is too iniall,^ I int&ti llat tht 

collar which belongs to Hero is turn iiimli 



A mm’s Imam i* his rastin. C}<iMr, n.; iov;- u'v .u broken. 

i Iwly’s feelings nw, Mnsltlmi. lAuHet’ bixita am mnalt. 

In these “ house ” is 8{wke» of m tekmging to 

“kiy.s,” :w ! > iMiigin,-; to “children;” “feeling.^,” 
W hi to “n hiilj;” “ Isiots,” its itolongin;' to “ ladies,’* 

In other vvonLs, “ a Juan ” is sjiukwn of as the jKKxsessor of 
A “ house “ ehiidri'U,'* of “toys;” “a lady,” of “feel* 
ings}” “huliea,” of “ iMutki.” lady’s, 

ludm’ are said to l«i in the I'ijssESHivr. Came. 

As a ride, the iMwseasivo case of nouns ijj the singular 
nmulsir is foriiieil by adding “s” with sws aiKKHtropiie (*s) ; 
but sonietimes Ki'j'iioSY ~ ideasant sound — requires the 
onus.slou of “ 8.” With iiotins in the plural numtor tlie 
apu;.(.r(i}ile‘ is g/ ui i-.d! ■, used alone; but when the plural 
thaiB not end in “ s/’ tlie rule is to adtl “ k.” 

These are the only case-forma of English nouns. Kela- 
tious which many langu;t’',ii;; osjiress l>y inflections are 
expressed in English by the «dd of pi' pujdlimi.s. 

Pronouns. — Wlien I say “ I shall go when you oome,” I 
use two prntKtuu:. that make distinotions of iwrson; “I” 
stands for fehn rpf do r, “you” for the person addressed. 
Pronmms that make distinetbns of isjrson — /, thm or 
yon, ko, slm, ft — are Bailed PEimoffAj. Pkohouks. I is 
said to hi in the ftrst |«sr«f»n, tlrnu or you in the second, the 
others in the third. Iforeonal priuumus are oonijamndcd 
witli ** «»elf ” I #. ffa ** todf,” ** myself.” 

When I say “This is my book and that is yours,” I use 
the proMotma “this” and “that” to |K>int ou% or show, 
what hiKtkti arc meant. This and thal are oalled D«iiio» 
wrtATn'K PnoMtcss, 

When 1 say “ Wlio Is there?” T use the pronoun “who* 
to ask a queMlion. I’ronoums that are, used to ask qims- 
tlons — «A#, ie/< /<■/(, and w,7o/t— are called l.vTKnKooATiv* 
PnoNousfH. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When I say “The man (or, Ho) who Ims just callwl is 
my brother,” I nso the pronoun “who ” to rutVr t.» *' man ” 
(or, ‘'ho”), and to introducn words which limit, “ man ” (or, 
«he”). When I say “ His voice, which w so cirn .'ob!.'. 
weak,” I use the pronoun “which” to refer to “ voi«!e,” and 
to introduce words which (htscu-ibc “ voice ” VroiKmns — 
who, which, what, that — \fhMi thus ndVr or relate to munm 
or pronouns, and join to them words whitdi lindt or deHc.rihe, 
are called Kelativk PitoNonss. As is a rfilativm pronoun 
after “such,” “many,” or “same”: «.</., “Take such thinjjs 
as are needed ” The noun or pronoun to whiidi a relative 
pronoun relates is called the ANTKCEnENT of tim ndiitive. 
The antecedent of a relative may Ixs several words, if tlmse 


words, taken together, arc us(‘d as a noun. 

Other pronouns are: mrh other, mw another, which are 
sometimes called REOiimocAn pKONunrs-s; mth, mthar, wet- 


tUr, which are sometimes called DtsTuiinmvK Piio.NotrNS ; 
some, any, either alone or in (^impounds, — c. y., mnm am, 
any one, something, <mything, somdiody, anylmty, somewhat ; 
compounds of every and no with one, thing, and My / sun, I 
all, aught, naught, both, few, many, none, and om. 

The inflections of pronouns, like those of nouns, are 
called declensions. The declensions of prouonn.;, like those 
of nouns, comprise changes of form that imtit;:ite mimlmr 
and those that indicate case ; but in pronutnr ; those ehanges 
are more numerous and more marked than In nouns. 

When I say “ I think wo shall go,” “ I ” stends for the 
speaker alone, “ we,” for the speaker and some other pcivion 
or persons. 


Thou art the man. 

He has gone tx» Paris, 
She is a ('lianning girl. 
Il is hitt(!r to the tastt*. 

I must have a good one. 
This is a gw)d lawk. 
ThtU is a spirited horse. 


K<’ arc !(iy chlldn'ti. 

'/’/,(■// Jiavc to Paris. 
Thry .arc .•haritiiiuf girls. 
Thuy HIT hilfer to tlii* ta*fc. 
Uc gave iiM* tmi (Ksir mes. 

These arc gusiii Isciks. 

Those arc i.piritcil horses. 
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ly thou, he, she, it, 07ie, this, an<l that stand for bnt ona 
person or thing, and are theiM.d'oro in tlu^ singiila-r imiii!)fT. 
We, ye, they, lyties, these, and those st.and for luort^ tluin on«3 
person or thing, ajid are thendbn? in the plural nnmlior* 
These pronouns and their eomp(»unds are the only nnes 
that hare one forni for the singular and anofclier for the 
plural. 

When I say liked her, ])ut she dididt like me/* 1 use 
and ^*she’^ as subjects, and ami as 

objects, of liked and ^^didnT liked^ 


We enjoyed the play. 

He is a good servant. 
They are going away. 
Who is corning ? 

She who is go(;d is happy. 


'!rhe play amtww! tm 
John pleases hhiL 
The journey ihem^ 

Whom will you invite? 
vSiie whom ht^r conicieiiee a|i^ 
proves is Im|>py. 


In each pair of these exaniphvs, the same pronotiri iip{>ear« 
in the nominative case as sulyeot of the v( 3 rb, and in the cit> 
jective case as objec.t of the verb; in eacii, the objoolivo, em^ 
of the pronoun differs from tlie nominative in form. W§ 
becomes m; he, him; they, them; who (intm-mgaf !vr) iinil 
who (relative), whom* Tijcse, with I and we, $fm and A«f| 
are the only j)ron(mns that have one form for the iioiiiiiiative 
and another for the objective ease. 

When I say is my bcKtlc/’' or hook is niiiie/'^ 

I use or to say that the took totetigi 

to tna 


We have bought our tickets, 
you have lost your hat. 

Ife has found hh boat 
She has torn her iu*w dross. 
See that bird I It has l>rokcii 
Us wing. 

Did they luring their haskets? 


Tlwse tieketi «» 0m* 

That hat Is yom\% 

Tin* iM*w iiMUt i : hk. 

My dross is worse than hm* 

I think titose mi their.% 
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Who knows wkose turn will Wkose m It? 
come next ? 

The man who was here just 
now is the man w/ioae horse ran 
away yesterday. 

The pronouns wy, our, 7jour, Ms, Mr, its, thnir, and whmo 
refer to the possessor^ and are thertdorc in tiui poH.stiHsive 
case. 

Mine, ours, yours, his, hers, and theirs arc the fonriK which 
the possessive pronouns take when ustid alone. Whtmi 
(interrogative) has but one form, wlietlior used alone or ia 
connection with a noun. “ Its ” and “ whoso ” (ndati ve) iiro 
never used alone. 

As mtj, our, your, his, her, its, and their are. used in etm- 
nection with nouns, they are sometimes cjilled Posskssjvk 
Adjectives. Whose also, when used in the same way, may 
be termed an adjective. 


Verbs. — When I say “Thomas pi(,ks,” I use a verb 
which requires an object to complete tlm sense : e. q., “ ber- 
ries.” When I say “Thomas sleeps,” I use a vmirwiiieh 
does not require an object to complete the sense. 


The men are raising the barn. 
They have laid the foundation 
of the house. 

Did John set the clock ? 

I sent him to buy a hat. 


We rm early at otir hotwe. 
The boy was liibaj on rln* 

I like to sit unthT the tree^. 
Little birds* inunt learn la Jly, 


The Italicized verbs in the first column Lave an objctst. 
Those in the second column have no object. Verbs that re- 
qnire an object to complete the sense arc called 'I'jtANsrrivi.: 
Veebs. Verbs that do not require an obje<;t bt eompleu. 
the sense are called Iotransitive Verbs. ' Many vorl>s ar<» 
used both transitively and intransitively. 

The inflections of verbs are called CoNjonA-rioNs. Some 
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of these inflections correspond to difTerenccs in the suhjcct 
of tlio verb. 

When I saj “ I dream,” I couple one form of fclm verb 
with a subject whicli is in th« first in*rson. When 1 sav 
“Thomas (or, lie) dreams,” I coujdo another form of tln.- 
verb with a sultject wliich i.s in the Jhird person. The 
relation between sulyeet and verb is so tdoso tliat we speak 
of a verb as in this or that person: tlie Fiiwr 1'kks...v, 

the Tinitn Pjkeson, etc. 

With the great majority of verbs, the only change of 
form that eun-e.spuml.s to a change m the .suhjia^t occurs in 
the third person singular of the verb when usi'd of pivs- 
ont timo: &. g., “He lowis ” or “hates,” “.She weeps ” or 
“ laughs.” All th<‘ other imrsoim (exeejit tlm second person 
when the sulyhs-.t of the verb is “ thou ”) have the same 
lonu as tho first {K*rson, singular. 

Some inflections of the verb corivspo,..! to changes in the 
meaning of the verb itself. Of these, some serve to fix the 
time of the action or state sjtoken of. 

When I say «r live in Albany,” I speak of present time: 
pmUilrr^ ^ wiutmv” I «peak of 


We move once s year. 

Tlie boat, drifts with the tide. 
She sings well. 

Bees s/.ing. 

He drives very fast. 

You always mmr at six o’clock, 
file farmer’s \my brings the 
milk. 

We buy our clothes. 

The grocer sells cheese. 

Someti)ne.s f nm to school. 


We moved last week. 

The ls>at drifted out to stsa. 
hhe sung tfuit song well, 
fl’he liee stung me. 

He drove home in the rain. 
You oame none tim stsm. 

'Hie farmer brought the milk 
tliis morning. 

We btmijht a new suit for .Min. 
Ho Sold forty jiounds yt«ter 
day. 

I rm to sohooJ to-day. 


Move, drifts, sings, sftng, drim% mm, Mngs, tey, soilt, 
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and run refer to present time. Verbs that refer to prc\S(iii| 
time are said to be in tbo Fbesent Tensi*:. 
sang^ stung, drove, omm, Irought, bought, sold, anti rau rtdVr 
to past time. Verbs that refer to past time are said to Im 
in the Past or Pektekitjs Tense. 

As these examples show, the preterite ttniso of sonif* 
verbs is formed by the addition of or ” to tiu* 

present; of others, by an internal change. Hie majority of 
verbs form the preterite in or and ant ladltHi 

Regijlae Veebs. The others are called lanKOunAii V kiuih. 
In Early English, the latter class was larger than it is 
to-day. 

When I say I have lived in Washington,” I speak of 
past time, but I use a form of tlio verli which sliows that 
the action spoken of is at present conipletcnL 

We have sold our land. Our noigliliors huva motmL 

The miller ground the corn. Have you mude a whistle '! 

Eave sold, has ground, have moved, and Imm nmdo 
refer to an action or a state begun in thc^ past and at 
present completed, and are said to be in the 
Tense. 

The perfect tense differs from the pres(;nt and the i>reif?r- 
ite in one important respect: it consists of two words in- 
stead of one. The second of the two, and the morr^ iinpor* 
taut, — e.g., sold, ground, moved, or made,~h ctalletl a 
Pabticible, a word which will be ddincid later. Tla^ first 
of the two — 6.g,, have or has — hel|)s to make a form of 
the verb. Verbs used in this maimer as helps or aids are 
called Atjxiliabt Vbbbs. 

The auxiliary verbs in most frequent use and no vcudis 
are more commonly spoken and written ~ are Imi ” ami 

have” in their various forms ; others ar<i ‘«niay,” 

'^wHP or ^^shall,” ''might,” "could ” "would” or "shout^^ 
"must,” and "do.” 
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Wlion I say sliall take tho I speak of futiire 

time. 

You will break tliafc cup. We Mhail hm our siipfier* 

Ricliard will come next week. Our frk*iiti« wiU tmirrinin ii». 

Will break, will cotm, shall lorn, and will efiieriam trim 
to future time. Vcirlxs tliat refer to future time are sail! to 
be in the Rutuke Tkmhk. 

If I say ‘^Next spring I shall have sfiont a wiitler In 
Washington/^ I use a form of the verli whieh shiiWH tliat 
the action of which I speak is thougiit of a« e(imj.fh*f;efl in 
tlie future. 

By that time you will have 
learned to sing. 

Before wint(*r, my brother will 
have iauffht me to play. 

Will have learned, will ham taught, nlmtt hum 
and will have fimn refer to actions that are tlioiiglifc cif in 
completed in the future. Verbs so used are said to bii iti tli© 
PirruEB Feefeot Tense. 

If I say I had landed by noon/^ I simk of a liiii© ia 
the past before some other past time. 

You hud saiM whan the letter We had ammi Wore it Iwpa 

arrivcul to rain. 

I ai^kad Jiu,;k if he had u T'hey^ro///ooe several oiilcs Imv 

fore they fomei om *h« ir mi >? al* . 

Ifad Bailed, had Irmt, had Bfarfed, and had gone refer to 
actions coniphjtiMl in the past liefore soim*< oilier past time. 
Verbs so iisi^d bear a rtdation to the prtd-eritf^ similar to 
that 'Whkdi tlm. p(u*fect l)f^,ar.s to the present tenge. TJoy 
are said to In* in the Fast I^eefeot or FuorEiiFrarr {more 
than perfect) ’'fENSE. 

Some inllcKitions show the manner in which irorte urn 

used. 


Betore auf^her year wt 
Bhuil ham <mmBrd tJii* ««*eaii, 

Then the !«,rd« imii kimjiatmh 
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When I say "Haste makes waste,” I nso the verb to 
assert something about "haste.” When 1 say "If I were 
hasty, I should waste time,” I use "were” to show that 
I am Tifl,Tnin g a condition under which my time would 
be wasted. 

It it necessary to lie in bed. If it 6s necessary, I will He in bed. 

Are you going away? If I vxre you, I should go nway. 

I fed so strongly that I cannot Were It not that 1 feel strongly, 

help mentioning the fact. I should not uiention the fact. 

Is and feel make, or help to make, an aHsortion ; angoinrf 
asks a question. Verbs used in a manner wliieh simply 
points out, or indicates, the moaning, are said to bo it! the 
In-bioative Mode or Mood. Be, were, and were introthiet' 
conditional statements, which are joined in ti Biibonlitmte 
manner (subjoined) to the principiil asstuiion, so m hi 
limit or qualify it. Verbs so used are said to bo in tlto 
Subjunctive Mood. 

When I say, " Make haste slowly,” I toll yon ((he person 
or persons addressed) what to do. When I any " I like to 
play,” I use the verb "to play” to say what I like to do. 

Go to the ant. It began io gniir dark. 

Love me little, love me long. The men tried to ijiionl m. 

Strike, but hear me. Little birds must learn to fy. 

Be kind to the children. It is natund for ibxes to h sly. 

Go, love, strike, hear, and he ask or order you (the ptu-eon 
or persons addressed) to do or to bo Honielhiiig. VtTl»s so 
used are said to be in the Impekativu Mood. f/ro/e, (u 
guard, to fly, and to le name an action or a situation wit bout 
limitation as to person or number. Verbs so used are «jtid 
to be in the Infinitive Mood. The infinitive lias two 
forms,— the simple or present infinitive, c. g., to see, iitid 
the perfect infinitive, e. g., to have seen. 'I'he indidf ivts w 
not a mood in the sense in which the indieative, t !ie srihjiitie- 
tive, and the imperative arc moods; for it dees not 'show 
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tlie manner in which the verb is used. For ooin-fiiicncf, 
however, it is usually called a mood. 

These moods — the indicative, the subjunctive, the im- 
perative, and (with the qnalificatioms mentioMcd) the iiifini- 
live— -are rccof'invcd a.s such in all books ou KiMUiniar. 

Other moods are veeogiiizi’d in sonic books, but not in 
otluirs. Some writers mention a conditlnnal mood, — 

“ If it should rain, I sbotihl stay at home; ” others, a pom- 
tial Tnood,--c. ff., “I map stay at homo;” others, an em- 
phatio mood,— & “ I do want to go.” Tfiere seisms, 

however, to be no stronger ri’ason for rcei)<ftiiziii‘' these 
forms of expression as iihkxIh of English verbs tiian there 
is for recognizing an optaUoc,~~c.g., “Oh that I /«</ wings 
like a dove!” ‘‘Would that he were here,” “Ood smn the 
queen;” or a mood of (htermiuatXun, — e, g., “ I mill do it,” 
“You shall do it;” or an oldigatorg mood,— c, g.^ “You 
should (ought to) go,” “ We must go.” 

Participles' are always elassefl with verbs; but they havo 
much in common with adjectives and with nouns. They .are 
called VAETioii'i.KS, because they partake of the nature of 
more than one part of B|MieoIi, 

If I eay “Taking the advice of their leatlors, they stayoti 
indoom,” I treat “ taking ” like a verb, for I give it an oh 
joct, — “the advice of their leaders;” and 1 also treat it, 
in connection with the words with which it is gi'oiiped, like 
an adJectiTe. 

When I say “It is raining,” I use « raining” as a part of 
the verb. 

So mying, I threw him his My Httlo fiiudh- wciv mthftwid 
p«ket-booL round a charming Are, Mlhig 

Shame, Mng naturally tlmor- stories <d tlw jiast, and Imghff 
ous, kocjis company with Virtue, sohemos for the fntam 
The fear of ojjmdbig his ancle iJraua'wf tm a:,!.!. , li.; di; i I.wmI 
K^t him quiet. |,ig j,|^ 

* Sw! page 14. 
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Saying^ beings telling^ laying, ari^l dmmng are j'ljirf. verlij 
part adjective. Eacli refers to a tiiiit^ wliiidi is pri‘sriit in 
relation to the time denote4 by the verb. WcmlH so iim*d 
are called Present l^AitTrcieLKS, 

Offending is a parti(!!ipial form whiidi is a vr»rb in tluit 
it takes an object; and a noun in tlial it clt^ pends upon a 
preposition. Words so used are called VKitii4i. Nounh, 
nouns mrbal, or gerunds. 

When I say “Taken at his own c‘Htiniat<\ he in a great 
man,” I use “ taken ” as part of an adjective phrase. When 
I say “ It has rained,” I use “ rained ” as part of tiic' verli. 

Seen from a distance, it looked Wcnrlrd by the long 

like a face. she ho|>ed for an ImnrV rc*«t 

The flag, torn by the wind, The lumm, imijimi by the 
hangs in shreds. lightning, started to rum 

Seen, tom, wearied, and tenijlrd are ])art adje(*tivc, pari 
verb. They refer to past time, or to a time wldtdi in post 
in relation to the time denoted by tbo main verb in the 
sentence. Words so used are calbul Past pAirnerenns. 

The present infinitive, the preterite Av/.w, mid i!ie paei 
participle are called the PKiNroicAL pAirrs of tin* vvvIk 

When I say “ Our Mne made a good score,” my me.mdng 
is the same as when I say “A good sc 4 >re was mfule by 
our ISTine ; ” but the point of view is difrereni, I1te werds 
in the first remark are so arranged as to call atUmtinn to 
the persons who “made a good score;” the words in ilit* 
second remark are so arranged as to call attention to the 
thing “ made.” In the first, “our Nirn^ ” is Imth the gram- 
matical subject of the verb and the real subjitct id* iim ac- 
tion denoted by the verb; in the second, “ a good gcoro ” is 
the grammatical subject of the verb, but is not the rrsd 
subject of the action. 

The farmer ploughs the ground. The grcjund w phwjkml by the 

farmer. 
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Tlic boy is picking 

Lightning km struck that tree, 

I skait sec tlicn'n. 

JVJary had curled the ehihfs 
hair. 


ChtjrrieH ure heiug picked liy llns 

lw>y. 

I’hat tree hm hem gtrmk by 

lightning. 

’'fhej tciil Imi seen ly me* 

^FIh* <*hii<rH hair kaii hceu curled 

by i\lary. 


In tho examples in the first tiolumn, the mihjcGi nf tiii 
verb is njprtxseiited as atjfcing, or active; in thcise in tlio 
second column, tho tsubject of the Vi*.rb is ri*|iro»scntijct imi 
acted upon, or passivo* When tho subject of a verb ii 
represented as atjting, tlm verb is said to Imt in t!ii) Acitivk 
V oids; when tho subject nl/a verb is r(*|:mesinitoi iis initoci 
upon, the verb is said to he in the I^assivis Voioe* 


^ Adjectives. — In modern Knglish, no adjoetivos nso iniiie, 
tions to express case or gender; and tiie only iiiljeeiivifg 
whicli use infieetions to express difference's of mi in ter are 
^Hhis^^and a y., teok is iiiteroiting, but 

time books are dull;^^' cMM is idle, 

children aro industrious,^' 

With these oxc^.-ptioiiH, every adjective has butene kind 

of inflection : (Iomcauisox. 


T !Z sweeter, honey awoet. 

the objects c.on.jaivd ixjsgess the quality «i>oken of. 


W.I1 H eye* are Mght, ^ ^ . 

Jack H are Any/;..; „f know. 

In each of thewo exainpIcK. the t,>ruiina(,io!i ‘‘.er” in.li 
?!ken r f- - ‘“r '/• ?" ’»* <.10.1^0! imnui-mm the quality 

eltion 

<8t, that one oi tlmas or «,«« imrsons or thitiM 
wt. oww.ih. J he adj.ad.ve in its on.i.i,H,| j, ^ 
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be in the Positive Dkgbee, the adjective in '‘-er” in tlio 
COMPABATIVE JDegbee, tlio adjcctivo ill “-I'st” in the 
SUPEBLATIVE DegEEK. 

A few adjectives — c-jr., good, had, ill, far, fore, hind, 
late, little, many, much, nigh, old — form the eimuturative 
and the superlative degree irregularly. 

A great many adjectives, including some in two sillabb's 
and almost all in more than two syllables, have no inflee.- 
tions, hut form the comparative and the superlative with 
“more” and “most”: e. g., “The dog is sagaeionr, the 
horse still more sagacious, the elephant the most sagnekms 
of quadrupeds.” 

Adverbs. — A few adverbs have the inflection called 
comparison: e. g., badly or ill, worse, worst; -well, bettur, 
best ; fast, faster, fastest ; often, of toner, oftencst ; guick, 
quicker, quickest ; soon, sooner, soonest. 

Many adverbs form the degrees of comiiarison with 
“more” and “most”: e.g., usefully, more usefully, most 
usefully. 

Articles. — Articles are sometimes classed with adjec- 
tives ; but they differ from adjectives in the fact that they 
have no degrees of comparison, and that they serve pur- 
poses peculiar to themselves. 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, and IntoijectionB. — These 
three parts of speech have no inflections. 

IL 

SENTENCES 

When we say “Hero barks,” we use, as has already fx'cn 
said, the word “Hero” to name something, and the w'tird 
“barks” to say something about what is named. Neither 
“Hero” nor “harks” by itself expresses a comphde 
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thouglit; but “ irero biirk.s ” dcxm express a (‘omplcte 
thought If, instead of « Ifero barks,” ^vli s.'iy “ Tim lilark 
dog makes a great noise,” we use “ the lilack dog ” to iiauui 
something, and “ma.ki^.s a gn-at iioisn ” to say soincfcliing 
about what is named. 

^ T. ir. 

The man asked f<ir water. 

;f- ^ __ If. 

A rustiy hri<lge spans the inaaniref ^trfMin 

T- ; n.; ' 

A l>In<' ew-d girl was standing at the windowT 

_!• ^ II . 

'i'lie eliief „( tin- Iriim \v;t.K :i la!I, nianlv b-llow. 

In each of these evanijdi ;:, tht! vvttrd or group of words 
marked 1. luuuos tlii! jiersoii or thing spoken of, and the 
word or group of words marked H. .say.s ...mmfhing alKtut 
the iiersou or thing named 'I’iden togeUier, the' words 
marked 1. and tho.se marked ft. ttxjfress a eumple).,. thought. 
Words that expritss a eomplef.i- thought eonstituU! what is 
called a K^ntkxok. In every ttenlemv, the word or group 
of words which ntnru's that akmt whicli .a.met bing is said 
is called the iSuii.iuct ; ttiul tins word or group of words 
which says fpo'die.iir.;) somothingof the subject is (sailed 
the I’ekdioatk. 

I ho subjtmt, whether eompu.n'd of one word or of twenty, 
does not hy itself express ii eomph t.' tluniglit. Tlws {ir«»d. 
icAte, whetiu'r c(tmiH);;.'d of oius w(»r«l or of twenty, does not 
by itself express a thought 

Thfl Bubjwst of a sentence tmwt be a noun or the ctjtilva. 
lent of a noun. 'I'lie predieat,*' must contain a vorb ex* 
pressed or HiitiersbKid. The verb may tanmtitute the who!»» 
predicate, — C.g., “Hero&iMw,”— t»r it may .nei vt- uimply t,, 
connect the pHiieipnl j»rl of tim with tb« sitbjieti 

e-y-j “'1 he child /x little more than ten years old.” T*hc 
verb "is” l>y itself nay« notlfiug, hut it forms a connecting 
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link between the word child and the words more 

than ten years old.’^ A verb so nsod to eoiuirict thc3 subject 
with the words which describe it is called a CorunA. 

Sentences, whether long or short, which contain l)nt one 
subject and one predicate, — *^Tlie man asked for 
TOter,^^ — are called SiMimn Skktkncjeh* 

When I say ‘‘Brooks rows pretty well, Cooke rows very 
well, but Drake is the best oarsman in the boat/^ I put 
three sentences into one. 

The hero came, he saw, he The little hirtls filing cait, and 
conquered. the little hirdii sang west 

One of these sentences contains three, the otlmr two, 
complete assertions, each of which might form ii simple 
sentence. Two or more simple sentence.^ init into one iimke 
a Compound Sentence. 

When I say “Though both boats are matio of wood, 
Brookses, which was built by Smith, is much lightor feliau 
Cookers, which was built by Eubimson,’^ I make Imt otm 
principal assertion, — that Brooks’s boat is mmdi. lighbu’ 
than Cooke’s. The other assertions in the seutoncu are 
subordinate. 

As I was crossing the field, I* 

B Wo hcanl no moro <d' him f ill 

I saw a brown rabbit, which I he wrote from dapaii that h(3 was 
shot at sight. about to start for New Zealand. 

In each of these examples, the group of words markiul I. 
contains the principal assertion, that on whicdi the other 
assertions depend. A sentence constructcHl in this compli- 
cated fashion is called a Comi^ubx Sbntekck. Wo may 
make a compound sentence by joining together complex 
sentences, or complex and simple sentences* 

In compound and complex sentences, each group of words 
that contains both a subject and a predicate is called a 
Clause. A clause which might stand alone is called Ikob- 
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pbndknt; one which reqnircR another clause to complete the 
meaning is called Dkpkndknt. Two clauses of the same 
rank or order are called Cooedinatk; a clan.^e that m depeii. 
dent on another, or inferior to it, is called SuiiOKOiNATB. 

^ In any sentence, a group of words that forms an cxiires- 
Sion by Itself, but that does not contain both a subject and 
a predicate IS called a I»hea8k: e. g., “At the window,” 
At sight." ’ 

A complete sentence may be known by the fact that it 
begins with a (Iapitai. Lbtthr and ends with a Fnu, Hron 
or IicRioi) {.), an Exclamation Point (!), or an Inthk- 
ROGATtoN i'oiNT (f). JJy dovices a reader is 

told when a now sentence begins and when it ends. 

feoimdimes, m order to .spare the reader a mom.fonons 
succession oi short 8entorice.s, a skilful writer puts several 
such sentences between two periods, separating them from 
one another by senneolon.s ( ; ) or (loloim ( : ), 

In the construction of all but very short sentenciis, punc- 
tuation plays an important part. Properly manaa'-d, it 
helps the reader to get at the meaning of what i« written or 
pnntod ; for it serves to separate words that do not boloaK 
together, aud to unite words that da 


IIL 

FARAf.'HAl'ir.S 

In “ Xhe Mill on the Fl(ts.s,” (leorge Eliot writes:—- 

Tom row««l with imtirwl vigor, imd ,vitl, .a different from 

jioor Maggie s. 1 he !s»at was soon in (he iMirreiit of the river again, 

•And Boon tlicy would he at ^ 

“Park House st.tnds high up out of the floral," said Maggie 
“l»erhaps tliey have got laicy tliere.” 

&ch Of these groups of sentrmces eoimtltntes what is 
caled a lAKA«jtAi*a. A paragraiili may contain but o„9 
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INTEODUCTION 


sentence, or, as in the examples given above, it may contain 
two sentences; but usually it contains rnore than two. 
The first line of a paragraph begins a little faither from 
the edge of the page than the other lines: it is— to use 
printers’ language — inoentbi). In printed l>ooks, this 
rule is, for the sake of novelty, soraetimes departcKl from, 
the beginning of the paragraph being indicated in some 
other way. In manuscript, paragraphs should always be 
indented. 
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WORDS AND NOT WORDS 


Chapter 1 

OP oooo U«K 

Woiins arc, or arc not, worda for the jiurpORc;! of Engw 
lish prose Cfimposition, occunliu;,' as tiicy are, or ar« uot, in 

ritKSKN'r, NATION, \l„ lUlil KKI'UTAIU.B U8(). 

Present Use. — If a word is in present use, it matters not 
whether it ie very old, c. p., “cart;” or (’omjijinuivfly 
new, e. g., “ omnibus or very new, c. g., “bioyele.” it 
matters not whellier it is derived from the Aiu'Iu-Sa’nm, 
e. p., “tooth;" from the Latin, o, p., “circus;” from th« 
Greek, a p., “telephone;” from the Frenoh, e.g., “char- 
ity from the Dutch, e. p., “ yacht ;” from the Arable, e. f., 
“alkali from the North American Indian, «. g,, “s«c«»- 
tash;” from the Imiin of a ehenihit, e. y,, from a 

caricature in a political l•;ultpai.•'ll, e.g., “ ;'(Trvm:inder 
or from an unknown Hoiiree, c. y., “catieim.” 

Home words are in ju'i'ie nt uwe for verse or for historical 
novels, but are not in present iisi* for oniinury prose: e.y., 
enow for “enoufth,” hntk for “has,” otMu'w for “sky,” era 
for “before,” wtin for *‘ valley,” Awwes for “limifs,” khm for 
“cows,” whUtm or mt for “oiua*,” .-.««/// fm- “tnio,” rntem 
for “carved,” for “gift,” for “take iW 

•“put on,” steed for “hursu,” tunim lor “two.” 
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WOKDS AND NOT WOEDS 


National Use. — To be in national usOj a word iniwt be un- 
derstood, and understood in the same sense, in every part of 
the country, and in every class or profession. 

A word that is peculiar to one city, state, or group of 
states, is not national: a. harge^ local for a kind of om- 
nibus;” gums, local for ‘‘india-rubber overshoes;^’ to tots 
and to pack, local for “to carry;” yon or yonder, io<»al for 
“that;” to coast (on sled or bicycle); to lope (of a horse); 
to allow, local for “to assert” or “to declare; ” rights local 
for «<very;” to watch out, local for “ to take care.” 

A word that, either in itself or in tlie sense given to it, is 
peculiar to one class or ])rof(‘SHion, is not national: c. g,, in 
painters’ dialect, scumbling^ in physic »logist s'' dialect, mac* 
tions; in college dialect, grind, sport; in nan tic, a! dialect, 
douse the topsails, in stays, box-hauUng, to luff; in ilrcHsmak- 
ers’ dialect, to cut on the bias; in miners’ dial(»ct, to pan out, 
to strike oil; in [ihotographers’ dialect, to focus; in lawyers’ 
dialect, on the docket. 

For Americans, a word that, however common in Great 
Britain, is never used in the United States, is not national 
An American should say “coal” rather than muls, “pitcher” 
rather than ywy, “street railway” rather than trumwag, 
“take” rather than take in “The Timers,” not only bc^causo 
his main purpose should be to make liimself understood, 
but also because it is an affectation to differ ostentatiously 
from one’s neighbors. On general grounds, one may prefer 
lift to “elevator,” or post-card to “ postal card ; ” btit, as lift 
and post-card, though universal in Englaml are v«*ry ru,rtdy 
seen or heard in America, we should be. slow to tisc them 
here. 

Since, however, uniformity in language is desirable, a 
word that is in universal use in England and is often usc^d 
in America should be adopted in preference to one that Is 
common here, but unknown there: e, g,, “railway ” rather 
railroad z “station” rather than din$t i “ckver” In 
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tilie sonso of “fjuick-witteil ” or “adroit” rather than in that 
of “good-naturi'd.” lu «u:h of these eastfs, tiie English 
usage appears to bo gradtially gaining ground in America. 
“Railway” is used almost frr.jui’uMv as and 

“station” inora frcijuently, ja-rhajis, than d^pot. Cimer 
in the sense of “ good-natunnl ” wliich it iwre fifty years 
ago, though .still coiiunon in rural districts, would Im under- 
stood by few poasoiis under twunty-livo who were brought 
up in Boston or Hew York. 

Many W'jrds of foreign extraction have Ihs-ij mhnitted into 
the laiigiinge : e. ij., “ avemm,” “ amateur,” “ jtrairie,” “ Isw- 
relief,” “ omelet,” “ extra,” ‘ veto,” “ phenomenon.” Many 
other foreign words that g«!t into print are not in n.atiomd 
use: 6. g., ahattnir for “; I;iU;.dd.>-r-!e.n cmt'r^nkm for 
“grant,” su/iumfirm for “.subsidy,” for ” l»orn,” to-A/en 
for “hlue ;:tofkiii:;:,”/««('i!iW for “cvi'tiiug entertainment.” 

Words not in national uses may giv« loeul e,olor or drji« 
matic truth to a narrative ; but a writer who uses them 
freely runs the risk of not Ixjing imilersUwwi by iirdinary 
readers. 

^putable TT«e. — A word which is ujm«| by ,sj»-:!l;. r,i and 
writers of twtaldishcd reputation k in r«*putal»l« inw. 

Many words that artj not in reputable usn In the Musa 
given to them cniep, nev. rile-l- , , into print, ffetn® of 
these come from Inisint'sa eorrt’spondenee : «, g., “|{iijy 
Wiis alwitym pretty well jmxhtl “The reeeiptt will (fg. 
gmgafM bm thousaml dt.llarM:” “'Pie- /-e/o«ee of (he 

h.lk;” “In that .uereiCnl .„l v.l.rnn- .eal.- 
**•*^^‘1'”' rif g., “The ,uk 


..... ^ ^ 

liaud in certain way.s.” 
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Good Use. Words that are ia present, national, and 

reputable use are said to be in good use. It is good use 
■which decides what are, and what are not, proper hiiiglisli 
words. Dictionaries contain words that are no longer, or 
that are not yet, good English ; but it is the business of 
grammars to record and to classify expressions that are 
approved by good use, and to discuss questions on which 
authorities differ. When they undertake to do more, they 
are useless or worse than useless. The decisions of good 
use are final. 

A. writer of estsiblislied. reputation succeed^ now 
then, in calling back words from the grave ; but even the 
greatest have failed in the attempt. A writer of established 
reputation may, by adopting a provincial or a vulgar word 
as his own, help to make it good English 5 but great authors 
are not those who are most swift to coin words theiusi‘lvc.s, 
or to use those which lack the stamp of authority* X ho 

two most copious and fluent of our prose writers, Johnson 
and Macaulay, may be cited on this head,^^ says a recent 
writer ; ^ ''for the first hardly ever coined a word ; the sec- 
ond, never. They had not the temptation ^ their tenacious 
memories were ever ready with a supply of old and appro- 
priate words, which were therefore the best, because their 
associations were established in them.’^ 

If there were words enough in the language to supply the 
needs of Macaulay, there are surely enough for ordinary 
writers. For them the only safe rule is to use no word th?^ 
is not accepted as good English by the best judges. 
rule is well expressed by Pope : — 
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In our (lay, obsolcto or obsolcsooiit words are li-ss toniiit. 
:ng than new-fanglotl oxjfrfssiuiis. For oun tltivobut of old 
English who insisf.s ou writing arjons for “ago” or “goiii',” 
or inwU for “(^onsoicncc,” or on puhlishiiig a Jhrruwd 
instead of a “|irora(a‘,” tluu-o aro hundreds of ‘Toudv 
writers” who try their hands at tho inanufiuitnro of new 
words, or who snap up the niaiinfui'turcs «tf others, d’ho.se 

Vho know least of .English as it is am pi i.:. Iy tliosi« who 

aro most rcatly to diidi-pnv, their senUsnoos with Engiish 
m it is not 


" 7 '" I ''**'■ 
in 
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WOEDS AiJjU HOT WOliBS 


Chapter It 


OF ABTICIiES 

A or An. — Ko one says « an book,” and few are go igno. 
rant as to say “ a elephant.” Even those who never heard 
of the rule that “a” should be used before a consonant 
sound and “an” before a vowel sound, are guided correctly 
by the ear; for euphony lies at the foundation of this nilo 
as it does of much usage in all languages. ’ 

PThronghont this book, the forms of expression given under I are 
better than those given under HJ 


II 

He must, !n order to stand any 
chance of getting an appointment 
in an tlnivcrsity, go to Germany 
to study. 

This high man, aiming at a 
million, 

Misses an unit. 

I spoke of such an one# 


I. 

He must, in order to stand any 
chance of getting an appointment 
in a University, go to Germany 
to study. 

This high man, aiming at a 
million, 

Misses a unit. 

I spoke of such a one. 

« "university” and "unit” sounds exaetjy like 

fivll w exactly Iik(» the first 

syllable in “wonder,” and should therefore take “a” Ix-h.re 
It, as wonder” does. An author who is guided by his eye 
"'ay write “an university” and “such an one,” for 

miideri? V an author who is 

^ dedby his ear as well writes “a university” and “such 

“Tl ^ however, that “an unit” 

adw *+i soiaetiiiKJS written— iiV 
advertently or perversely — by good authors. 
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A fioiwe i« towa, 
A iiiimble 
An hoiK^niblci amiL 
An lionet t tieed. 


An In fowo- 
liiinihlii ilwrilliig. 

A lK>nfiriil)li^ iiKifi, 

A honmi 


We properly eay “a liouae," “a humble” (unleNS we 
suppress the«li” iu “humble,” a« “umble” Uriah Ifeej, 
did), but “an honorable,” “an honest,” When the “h” 
before a vowel sound is aspirated, we use “a;” when it is 
flot, we use “ao.” 


Ik* 

An habitual drunkard. A habitual drunkard. 

An lustork-al rotro«[H*t. A lilstorlral riaro»|wt. 

An aj)par<'nt exception to the rtdo state*} above exists in 
the prefia’t,!iic*4:i I)y luaiij anthoritJes of to hoforo 

“habitiuil,” “historioal,” am! other worths which are so 
pronounood that, tho acetmt I'alHng on the second syllable, 
the “ h sound is weakened. 

m mdrfinUi, aHidti a dwuld be umdb^om u mnmmmi 

Bouna; AN, bef&m a mnmd mtmd* 


A- T ‘^®**“*^ and the indefinite artiele have 

distinct functions. 


I. 

He sat In the Cotindl of the 
Doges, when Venice was a pow^ 
erful republic. 


II, 

He gat In the Council of dm 
Dt^pes, whim Venice was now* 
erful refmWic. 


In this ftxamph*, «»» 
meaning 1« that Venice 
other rciiublic!*. 


is preferable to “tho,” nnbss fch® 
was powerful as etnnpared wltli 


When a dejinite person or tk'mg U Hjmkrn of. the definite 
M am,.; sh.ndd be need when nuponrofudase kmohm 

mdejimte, arikic A t/r am ^kmld 
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To this rule sentences like the following are apparcuii^ 
but not real, exceptions : — 

The elephant is an intelligent animal. I like to go out cm the 
water. The small-pox leaves marks behind it. 

In each of these sentences the is used in a generic 
sense. “ The elephant means elephants as a class ; the 
water/’ water as distinguished from land ; the smalhpox/’ 
all cases of small-pox. 

Superfluous Articles. — It is sometimes a question whether 
an article is or is not necessary. 

I- n. 

Mrs. Bennet is not the kind Mrs. Bennet Is not the Mm 
of woman to put up with these of a woman to put up with these 
things without a struggle. things without a struggle. 

If we wish to assert that Mrs. Bennet belongs to a cer^ 
tain kind, or class, of women, we may say that she is u 
certain kind of woman, for this form of (‘X{)rc.s.sion is a well 
established idiom ; but it is manifestly incorrect to call hei 
*^the kind of a woman/’ that is, one of a class of one. 

Other examples are — 

n. 

The opinion at both ends of The opinion at l>o(h cmds of 
the Capitol is that some sort of the Capitol is that some sort of a 
bill will be passed. . bill will be passcid, 

I don’t think that I should care I don’t think that 1 should care 

for that sort of opportunity. for that sort of mi opportunity. 

She was a belle at parties. She was a ImIIc at parties* 

I emphatically protest against I emphata^ally protc^^t agalni^t 

♦he n:^ual attitude of people to- the usual attitude of people to 

wards puns, wards t/w puns. 

In each of the last two examples, the remark is a gtniiu*al 
one, with nothing definite in it,— nothing which calls for the 
definite article. To put the before parties or puna 



nite. 'I'he reader naturally ;wks “ What, parties ? ” •» What 
puna ? ” but he liiuis no answer in the 8 (jnt«njeo. 


1 . 

She wte a bellci at the parllen 
in Fapanti^« HalL 
I emphatically pretiiHt ap^airmt 
the iiMml attitiiiit! of peoph,* 
wards the pans In limars poeitr^i. 


L 

Eetnrning to tlici rmn^ t Iwl 
hurriedly pulled of! iny eoat anrl 
collar iMifore I heard knta*k« :4» 
tlie door* 

Last night the eomniitteo met 
in my mm. Fifte:i»n tninnt;e« 

after they adjourn^^l, vifJitors 
gan to come,. 


IL 

Sho wm a IwIIe iit ik^ pareieii, 

I c*Tnph:ifi(';iny protest 
the tmmil iiititnile of fMHiple 
wards fka puns,. 

llcmfrii 
iudidiiiite^ liitd thug 


It 

Hiiltirnlng to tli« rmwii* f fnitl 
Inirriedly pidiofl of niy eoat mid 
etillar Imhm f iienril ih IniM’ks 

nptm tliii chair# 

Lust niglil tilt eotnitiitleo itiiii 
In my nmn. Flfieim 
alter thi-y adjonrnedt Mr' vhdf<#rs 
h‘‘ioin to eone*. 


The additional words,, in Fapanii’s 
poems/^ give defujiiti«UH,!ss to what was 
Justify the preseoee of 
Other oxainplfig are — 


In tliese smitenru-s <-(inshleri*d apart, fn.in what, hm* «ene 
boforo, ktuteks ” ;t«<l “ //,#■ victors ’* m-v iuipinp.r fhut 
the pr<!8<ui<!0 ef in e:i<>h ease niij'ht t«* juif ifh-d Iw 
thing alrejidy said, <»r, as in the pncfdiii;' t-saujpl.,,; *J,y tie; 
additicii of limiting w«ml,s. ^ 


1 . 

At th« pitfsent (or, At 

present), these tldngit urn tin* 
eommon. 

Time rolled on, ami Diiii^fnn 
WM growing poor, and mm umlly 
ha w«jed of montj# 


If. 

A% ty prei^^eiif, tlrea^ ihifig* 
are nneoiiiMioio 

Tiiiio rolle*| on, iirtd Hmtiiftii 
wnic growiitjf m 4 h 

Me n#o«| of money# 
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At present,” at the present time,” and in need ” are 
well-established expressions; but '^at the |>r{*Hent” and 
the need” are not in accordance with the Plnglish idionu 

L 11. 


Children have not the patience 
to puzzle over a thing that is not 
intelligible after a second read- 
ing, at most. 

Several centuries ago at t] 
but in modern English at n 


Children have not the |)atience 
to puzzle over a thing that is not 
intelligible after a siicond rcsad- 
ing, at the. most. 

most ” was tins proper form ; 
it ” is to be |}rt3fcu*r6d. 


I. 


TL 


I saw two men, one with curly 
hair and round, fishy eyes; the 
other with eye-glasses on his 
nose. 

Years ago the two brothers 
had entered diverging paths of 
thought. Now one was a busi- 
ness man, the other a minister. 


I saw two men, the one with 
curly Jialr and rouwi, fishy eyes ; 
the other with eye-ghissfjs on Ids 
nose. 

Years ago tlie two lirothem 
had entered diverging paths of 
thought. Now the one was a busi- 
ness man, the other a minister. 


In these examples, it is better not to put the definite ar- 
ticle before “ one ; ” for the meaning is indefinite, sintio 
“ one ” may he either of the two persons spoken of. When, 
however, one of the two has been designated, there oan be 
but one “ other ; ” he is, therefon*,, “ the other.” 


SuPEEFLuous AimoLEs are misleading, and should be 
omitted. 


Omitted Articles.— Perhaps more misehief is (smsed by 
the omission of necessary articles than by the. insertion df 
unnecessary ones. 


1 . 

It was a little difficult to tell 
in the dark, but she decided that 
the %ures were those of a lady 
and a gentleman. 


II. 

It was a little difficult to tell 
in the dark, but she deelded that 
the figures were Uiose of a lady 
and gentleman. 
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It 

He deems it no Kin to «fea! « H„ dwm* it no sin to , 
book or an timlmlJa. book or umbrtjMa. 


An iiifcelligoiiti ri'uih'r of Uioho tfoiiO'uccH ns originnU'y 
written is not hkidy to kj miHi,.,! l,y t,|„, absetKie of tli# 
article; but good use requires its insertion. 

Other extun {ties are — 


I. 


fl. 


A boy and a girl young enough 
to be punished could not {Hiastbly 
fall in lor®. 

The {lortraits include a full and 
a profile view of Washington. 


A Ikjv ami girl young enough 
to is- {mnisJied ewiihi not iswsildv 
fail In love, 

The fsirlraita ineliide ii full ami 
profile view of Washington. 


The oinisHiou of “ tt »> ksfore » },rof.Uj ” Imvus rtKwn for 
the sui.positioii that Washington’s fuH face and his profile 
fom a single portrait 


A Tale and a Williams wan A Tide and William* man 
were talking about the giinu'. were talking about the gaum. 

« A Yale and William:, man” means, literally, one man 
attending both collegtfs. 

These Bentenees m miffiuulty written aro ob],M t|..n,di!e 
Imoanse they are su'it t pfibif of ahsttrd iiiiorjui i.ifjno'., rather 
than hecsnso they are likely u» he 'fher** 

are cases, however, in wlibh the prtmonci, or th« aliHenne 
of the article affects th« in< auiu '; "A red antj a white 
flag means two flags, oiie rwl and the other widte; “A r«l 
and white flag” meatit mie of two 


Berkeley attalnwl eminonoe a* llarkelej »ff.vim..l ..tttinence tie 
« thinker and a divine. a thinkw ai,,! ,|ivij.,. 
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“ A thinker and divine ” might be understood as referring 
to two aspects of one way in which “ Uerkidey attained 
eminence.” The writer probably means that Berkeley 
“ attained eminence ” in two ways, — as “ a tiiinker ” and 
as “ a divine.” 


I IL 

Neither the army nor the navy Neither the aririy nor navy 
(or, Neither army nor navy) was was ready wlmn tlic war broke 
ready when the war broke out. out. 


If “the” is used before "army,” it should be used be- 
fore “navy;” if it is omitted before “navy,” it should bo 
omitted before “ army ” The two words should be treated 
alike. 

I- n. 

The text-hooks are the Frank- The text-booka are the Frank- 
lin or the Munroe Readers. lin or Munroe Iteaders. 

As “Franklin ” is the name of one set of readers, and 
“Munroe ” of another, “the ” is required before “ Munroe ; ” 
if “ Franklin ” and “ Munroe ” were different names for the 
same set of readers, the sentence under II. would bo corroct. 

I- II. 

“The Nation ” tries to sit on “ Tlie Nation " trios to sit on 
both the President and the Over- botli the President and Over- 


In the absence of “the” before “Overseers,” an unin 
formed reader nught at first suppose that “the President 
formed one body, and that “ both ” referrtid 
-0 - a„ body and to some other body yet to be mentioned. 
Umer examples are 


I 

The revenue is divided be- 
tween the C)athoiic and the Fro1>- 
estaut schools. 


n. 

The revenue is divided be- 
tween the Catholic and Itrotea 

taut schools. 
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I. 

Of coiiwa, li wm a to 

send wine t« llie erigirieiT iiiitl 
the fireman, 

11'ici style ilimilfl !m» in liar'** 
monj with the 8iilijf‘ct. anti ihi* 
sentiment* 

1'Iie pmmm <if hi^ ymiili nrr* 
nmtkml hy the faiifts mifi ihi, 
beantiei of Iiln iiiattirur work* 


If* 

Of it wm a iiiklalt to 

semi win«* ut ilm pn'ginrpf mid 
fsrriiian. 

11ie Hyh* -uliwilfl lifi I ft liar* 

fiicniy with llm aiiij 

nif’ot. 

pimtm rif liin ytiiiili ar#* 

fioirked by the huH^ miil 
of hill tmiHTPr mmh 


In tlio last e\a.ifiph-, before ** lieaiitioii ii mwm* 

sary to show that ** tJie }'ioeiii..s of bii^ ycMith *'•!»« 

matiirar work in two dmthwi wwh* fVinli# ntui 

woaknoisen woiilrl I,if» oorreot* tirt^nii'Hio fimlin ami wmk^ 
nesses are bo ckmoly iikiit as to aliiiioii tlio iniiifi 

tning. S0| f;c»ci| tint is not tifa*os.sary lii,do.rii cftii!i|ioii ** 

^ in woiiifin aiol aliihlron woro in n gafo |ilii4?ti tM?fViri* 

' tlia boni,Im.rtliaoiii liogaii;' for tlio phmm *Hvmmm iiii4 
cMldron” mimns noii^tmoibataof.ii | or |g>fiiro '** Fotluwi 


in "The Pmmidmit mui Follows of ||a.rvii.rit 




for The Frosidoiit ami Follnwg^^ *'«Ttio 

tiou;_” or wior.* iu “«.o Htarn au,i s4rml!;''Z 

that IS, the Ainoriifati flag, 

Arttclen (hat art' m it/t tf ta mah (hr mmnhhf rlmrar th» 
tjrtnumiithaf tihmtht mt h> 


AorOne. — Tht* ui-ti.lH 

wro wiKitmllyth,. wm,{. hni in th- I,-,,,,;,,;.,;., 
now exista UKsy havit I'lilifstiot*;!. 


it 


t 

Ihirlng the I nv 

turned from a party uf. ahoji^ 
halbpast ami havi* tlmn imalii 
a call on n ulr'h whieli nm 

til halbpast ekvea* 


If 

IhiHrm tim o- I hm-P m 

tnrm’ii from Mit- pio-ty at 
fp'dbpns-.t ti-o, iiu4 inmie a mi 
a i^lrh wbiefi hi»m4 miiil lifliil'' 

|m»i ifieriffi. 
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The emphasis is upon party” as distingnisliefl from 
call,” not upon one party as disringuishec! from anotlier. 

A and 6m should he carefulhj dhtlnguhlmL 

The or This. — This ” is sometimes wrongly used im 
?tead of ^^the.” 

I. IL 

I shall try to estimate the I shall try to estimate th« 
worth of the principle which worth of thm principle which 
sustains my proposition. suHtains my proposition. 

In this example, — considered apart from tlie context,*— 

the” is the proper word, b(‘cauHc it leads the reader to 
expect to be, told what principle” m referrc‘d to, and he 
is told in the clause beginning with which.” This im- 
plies that the reader already know^B what prinei{>le ” is re- 
ferred to, either because it has been incmtioned iMsfore, or 
because it is pointed out at tiie time,— Bn{i|K)Bitioni appar- 
ently unwarranted by tin* facets. 

The md this should be mrefudly distinguwfmd. 


52 . 956 ' 
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Chapter HL 

OF KOUNH 

As compared witli pronouns and verbSj nouns suffer few 
eduuiges of form, but those few should be mastered, 

Use Jiml Misuse of tlu‘. Apostrophe* — In modem English, 
fch(3 apostropluj serves as a sign of the j:)os.se.s.sive. cMe, 

1. IL 

In of our liero’s ner vices, In spite of our /lents services, 

tlic king begins to wish ho were the king begins to wish he were 
well rid of such a monster. well rid of such a monster. 

lie thus won not only a wrest- He thus won not only a wrest- 
ling match Imt a Imly’s heart, ling matcdi but a ladkif heart 

Tliese 6xam|;>ltjs need no comment. The only excuse for 
putting them into this book is that the faulty sentcmcas 
(jome from compositions written by candidates for mlmis- 
sion to Il'ttrvard College. 

h TI 

She had known tnanyihing She had known everything 
al>out them, from the boys^ bills about them, from the kyi' Idlls 
anrl tlia girls* gloves to tlie heart and the gbwes tO' the heart 
and the disposition of each. and the disposition of eiadu 

. If more than one girl is meant, the apostrophe should 
come after the « s ” in “ girls’,” as it does in « boys’.” 

I- n. 

Many of Scott’s more romantic Many of Scott’s more romantic 
novels are not nearly so true to novels are not nearly so tree to 
Me as Miss Austen’i. life as Miss A mtem". 

If the reference is to the author of “ Pride and Prejtt 
dice,” the apostrophe should las put hrd’ons tihe “ 
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I, 

I shot Mrs. Briggs’s cat. 

Fate that daj decreed that no 
horse-jockey should become the 
possessor of Godfrey Cass’s be- 
loved mare. 


n. 

I shot IVIrs. 

Fa(c that day dccn‘c<i that no 
horse-jock<‘y slundd liecoimi the 
possessor of (Jodfrey Cass’ he*, 
loved mare. 


The weight of authority seciuB, on the wliolc, to with 
the second in the possessivo ease of i)n:)|H*r names 
ending in hut good use is not uniform. With some 

proper names, — e. y., Cass,” — the se<a>nd h ” semas to 
be imperatiye. In others, — c. y., 1 1 ighla lah:,” ** Hotu’ates/* 

— euphony seems to settle the question tin? other way, as 
it certainly does in for conscience’ sake,” which souiids 
much better than for comcience^H sake.” 


I IL 

I bought these rolls at Wright 

the baker’s. I In night thcHc rolls at WrUjhCn 

I bought these rolls at Wright’s the hakm 
the baker’s. 

The practice of putting the sign of the imssessive case 
with only the first of two nouns that are in ap|K>Hitioii can- 
not be deemed absolutely wrong, for it is HUjiporicd by 
a certain amount of authority ; but the best usage favors 
the apostrophe either with the second noun or with Iwth 
nouns. One reason for putting tlie apostroplie with tlie 
second noun is that it naturally comes at tlie end of the 
possessive expression. In the sentence quoted, ' shop ” is 
understood ; and surely we should say Wright the baker’s 
shop ” or “ Wright’s the baker’s shop,” not WmjhfM ifm 
haker shop.” 

T. If. 

His generosity is espceially His ginwowity is cfipceially 
marked when compared with his marked wh<*n with hb 

brother John of Lancaster’s (or, kroth€r\i »lohn of Lamiastcr’s. 
with that of Ida brother, John of 
Lancaster). 
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This sentence as originally written is intolerable in sonnii 
and misleading in sense. 

I. II. 

I have received your cards, I have received you? eaKls, 
but not anybody else’s. but nut anybodfs eLne. 

Those who prefer — as some nujognized authorities do — 
anybody'^ s else to anybody else^s ” do tiot hesitate to say 
anybody^ else C4irds ; but the weight of good usage seems 
to incline to ^^anybody else's and *^anyl)ody else^ eards/^ 
Nobody, however, says who else’s in prodtu’eiKu^ to whose 
else.^’ 


I. XL 

They were frequent visitors Tliey were frc*quent vis! tori 
at the manor liouse of Mr. Bing- at tim manor liouse of Mr. 
ley (or, at Mr. Bingley's manor Btnyley\% where Mr. l^wey was 
house), where Mr. Darcy was staying, 
staying. 

The manor house belongs to Mr. Bingley, not to Mr. 
Tdingleijs, 

A% AP08TE0PHE should !m j>ut exactly where U Imhnge* 

Fie and Mistiie of tlie Possessive Case. — It is gotnatiina 
a question wliether to exprcBs the relation between two 
nouns by putting one of them in the possesaivo Of 
by using the pnipusition 

I. II. 

1 had a full understanding of I had a full understandlnf d 
(or, T ftdly understoujl) the sig- the/au^’a sfgnifleanee. 
nificantHi of the fact. 

In the older language tlie j)ossessive (or genitive) ease 
was more frequently used than is proper now. The King 
James translation of the (losiads, for ejcainpb^, speaks ol 
the shocks latehMf the novelist liichardson wrote stalfHjhe% 
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a 

and even Thackeray wrote bed^sfoot; but such expressions 
are not now in good use. The tendency of tlie best modern 
usage is to employ the preposition “of” rather than to 
put into the possessive case a noun that represents a thing 


without life. 

Other examples are — 

I. 

The march of civilization is 
towards Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia. 

It is unorthodox to refuse as- 
sent to the tenets of the Creed. 

The cause of the catastrophe. 

A mad act of jealousy. 

The condition of the stock 
market. 

The narrow escape of a train. 

The President of Amherst Cob 
2ege> 

The ice-palace at St. Paul. 

The handsome lady of Water- 
town. 

The act of admission passed 
by Congress consisted of a simple 
declaration that Vermont was a 
member of the Union. 


IL 

Civilizcttio7i*s march is towards 
Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia. 

It is unorthodox to refuse as- 
sent to the Cre&Ps tenets. 

The catmirophe\^ eauscj. 

Jealousy's mad act. 

The stock markets condition. 

A trairts narrow <» scape. 

Amherst s 1 ’resident. 

Sl Paul's ice-palace. 

Wateriounts handsome laiiy. 

Congress* act of admission con- 
sisted of a simple declaration that 
Vermont was a mendwtr of the 
Union. 


To speak of Congress’ act is to sin against idion, dear- 
ness, and euphony, at the same time. 

Some short phrases — e. g., “ a week’s wages,” “ a day’s 
march,” “ the law’s delay ” — are so convenient that they 
are supported hy the best modern usage. With prcmoiniH 
still greater latitude is allowed. Careful wriliurs avoid In 
ourmidst, in their midst ; hut no one hesitates to wrib! “on 
our account,” “in my absence,” “to their credit,” “for my 
sake,” “ in his defence.” 


As a, general rule, the rossESSivK case sJurnld he confmed 
to eases of jgossession. 
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Singular or Plural. — Nouns that are in the singular 
nmnber arc^ soiuetinies treated as if they were in the |)lu- 
ro.l j noims in the plural, as if thej were in the singular* 


I. IL 

one die. There one dice. 

He in a long way off. He i« a long wa^i o& 


Om dice and a ways are indefensible. 


I. 

In Ireland, as in all eountries 
pervaded by <li8affi*.cted feeling, 
news spreads rapidly, no one 
knows how. 

They were in a state of enthu- 
siasm at tills news. 


IL 

In Ireland, as in all eoimtries 
pervadeti l»y disaffeefeci feeling, 
news ^prmd rapidly, no one 
knows liow. 

Tluy were in a state of enthu- 
siasm at dime news. 


"News” as a plural noun is no longer in good nso. 
“Tidings,” now rarc.ly Iiesird, seems to be still plural. 
“ Means ” in the sense of instrument — e. y., “ a moatiH to 
an end,” “this was the solo moans within retwih” — is 
usually, though not always, treated as singular ; hut in 
the sense of income — e.g,, "his means are ample” — it is 
plural. 

Some words are always treated as plural : e.g., " assets,” 
“dregs,” “ oavgs,” “nuptials,” “ pincers,” “ i)i-oe(*ed;:.” 
“riches,” “rt(!i.sHor.s,” “shears,” “suds,” “tongs,” “trousers,” 
“ vitals.” 

Others are treated sometimes as singtilar, sometimes as 
plural: e.g., “alms,” “amends,” “headquarters,” “mea- 
sles,” “ odds,” “ othicts, ” “ mathematies,” “ {HditicB,” “ tao« 
tics,” and other words ending in “ -ios,” Anthony Trollope, 
for (‘xamjde, in the firs* volume of “Framley Pamonage,” 
writes: “Politics sis a profession was, therefore, unknown 
to him;” in tlio soeond volume, “ Polities make a terrible 
demand on a man’s time.” The tendenoy of mothwu Eng 
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lish seems to be to treat words in “-ics ” (oxeeptj pen baps, 
“ athletics ”) as singular. 

I. n. 

The United States agree to set The United States to 

apart certain lands for the In- set apart certain lands for the 
dians. Indians. 

Before the Civil War, the best authorities, including (it 
is said) all our Secretaries of State, treated “the United 
States ” as a plural noun. Its use in the singular number was 
condemned by William C. Bryant in the famous “ Inde.x Ex- 
purgatorius,” which in his day settled (juestions of usage lor 
“The New York Evening Post”" and its intelligent readers. 
Of late years, however, many persons have maintained 
that, the sword having decided that all the territory under 
the Stars and Stripes constitutes one country, the, name of 
that country should be in the singular number, as if a 
question of grammar were to bo determined by political 
reasons. The weight of usage, at any rate, seems to be 
still in favor of treating “The United States” as a plural 
noun. 

I. n. 

Use two spoonfuls of flour. Use two spoonsful of flour. 

Thus I had two mothers-in-law Thus I had two molher-m-lams 
at once. once. 

« Spoonfuls’^ is correct; for spoonful/’ sliOTelM/’ 
and “cupful” are, like “peck” and “pint,” words of meas- 
ure. “ Mothers-in-law ” is correct ; for tlie word “ mother ” 
is the fundamental, or distinguishing, part of th(‘, eompouiid. 
For a similar reason, “men-of-war” and “saiUoftB” are 
correct. 

L II. 

In the establishment were In the estabUHluiient were 
twenty man-clerks and ten twenty mm^ckrk$ and ten 
woman-clerks. ‘ wmmnrclm'M* 
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^^Maji-clerks"' and woinainelerkB ’’ are preferalilo. to 
nwn-e>hTh'^ and wotmii-det'ks ; for “clork’^ is the fuiulaiiifni- 
tal, or disLin.'^'nislui]'.;-, part of the (‘ompound. Ia^*»iaid« 
servants” the sarrn*. rule holds;' but ^Mneii-sorvants ” autl 

womeii-servautSj” wlii<4i are in tlie King JaiHf*a triiiiala 
tion of the Bihhj are. still supported by good use. 

L 11. 

This hapi)(‘m‘d het:W<‘eii the lliis liappene.cl ijetiffea llie 
and the tvveutj- lwetitv-H(‘<‘onci and tlie tweiiij- 
thin! yviiv of his life. thin! i/eurs of his lib*. 

In this e.xamph'i, the. singular funn of the nciun is |>refer- 
able to the plurak because *‘yea.r” is understood after **t!ie 
twiuit.y-see.ond.” 'Thc plural may, however, be usetl if “ the ” 
^»eforc ‘‘ twenty -third ” is omitted. 

Be careful to pat tump nmm in the proper number* 


Houns of Foreign Origin. — 

of foreign origin, 

L 

I am sorry to say that I am not 
m alumnus of tliis University. 

I <loiFt care for pyoctors now ; 
I an alumnus. 

The water is full of anlmal- 
eules. 

On examinatlnu, I fotuul a 
bacterium. 

The study of Euglisli should 
he a part of every <‘ell«-jj;e eur- 
ri(tulum. 

These scanty data an? idl we 
have*. 

It, was a dictum of the jmlge. 


Ignorant writers mis'use mmm 


n. 

I am sorry to say that I mn mi 
an alumni of tliis IJnlviirsIty. 

I don't care for proclori now | 
I h« an tdummm. 

'The water is full of 
culm* 

On examlnathiio I found a 
Imrfcrm* 

The study of Kttglish should 
ho a part of i*vt»ry t'idicge mr* 
rtctila* 

Thm scanty dat,a 1$ all w# 
have. 

It was a dktu of thi.? judge* 
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I. 

We have seen bad writers be- 
fore, but we have never seen one 
who could crowd so many gram- 
matical errata ^ into a single 
sentence. 

This is an important erratum. 

I never met so many ignora^ 
muses. 

This is a panacea. 

This was a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. 

In that lower stratum of soci- 
ety, man is a brute to the wife 
who angers him*. 

The tableau was beautiful. 

Here was the terminus of the 
road. 

The vertebra was dislocated. 


n, 

We have seen bad writers bo* 
fore, but we have never seen one 
who could crowd so many grain- 
matical erratum into a single 
sentence. 

This is an important erraku 

I never met so many i(jnaramL 

This is a universal panaceimu 

This was a remarkalih? phc* 
nomena. 

In that lower strata of soeitdy, 
man is a brute lo the wih*, who 
angers him. 

The tableaux was lieautifub 

Here was the termini of the 

road. 

The vertebra: was dislocateR. 


Between '' formulas and formula/' '‘memoranda'^ 
and memorandums/^ « radii'' and ‘'radiuses/' ‘‘sylLv 
buses " and “ syllabi/' usage is divided ^ but it seems to 
favor in each pair the form first named* 

Never use a noun of foreign oitiGiN; unless ym know 
how to use it. 


Forms in -ess. — ‘‘Abbess/' “actress/' “countess/' and 
“duchess" are in good use. A few years ago the same 
might have been said of “authoress" and “poetess;" but 
since so many women have entered the field of lettem 
there has been a disposition to call them “ authors " or 
“poets." Editress has never had any vogue, and writerem 
has been used by no one, I believe, except by Thack- 

1 Errors in grammar is tho proper exptmslm. 
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eray in fuii. Candutirms, p.duifrr.-ts, and snilptnm aro 
to be found in writore, and are still sometimes 
seen; but tlie liest modern usnye is against tiiein. Since 
woinon liavo taken the manugeimmt of large hotels in 
England, numnffercsit has come into voguo tlii;re; hut it 
may be, doid)ted wlie.tlum it will seenre a iilaeo in the 
language. imf.rnrfrnis, and pn-rfptri;sx are ntrt 

in good use. tditr/fftmim and tnirharess 1 have; never se.en ; 
but tluty are no worse than dtidesa or “the celebrated 
gloheArottress,^’ 


Forms in -ist — Some nonns in “ist”— -o. ff., “ma- 
chinist,” “pianist,” “violinist” — are in good nso; oth- 
ers, if they over Wfwo in go<jd ime, are not so now: 
6. tj.f harpht for “ harper ; ” or t.he.y have not yet come 
into good use; e. tj., pnkerlat for “ jii'Ui-i-phiycr,” ptdomf 
for “ polo-player,” polhmt, for “ polka-fhineer.” Others arts 
simply vulgar : «. ff., tmlkist for “ walker,” Jightht for 
“tighter.” 

Abbreviated Forms. — Good use adopts soma abbreviated 
forms, but brands tie barbarisms many others. 

Some of those condemned by “The Siamtator” at the 
beginning of the last century are curwnt still: (i-g., hyp 
for “ bypoebondria,” hm>y for “ incognito,” pirn for “ phy.s- 
iognomy,” pnz for “ positive.” Others — e. g., plmijM* for 
“plenipotentiary,” rep for “reputation ’’—have dir.appearcd ; 
but their places have been more lhan filled: c. ,f/., ad for “ iid- 
vertisement,” mp for “ captain,” oo-ed for “ female BtueJeut 
at a oo-edncational college,” m>mpa for “«'oiiip<t iithm,” mnfuh 
for “confabnhition,” curias for “enriostth's,” ei/fi- for “acute,” 
exam for “examination,” geni for “genileman,” gym bu 
“gymnasium,” haai for “humbug,” miim lor “ niinittes,” 
pante (“the trade name,” it is said) for ** pimtalooim ” 
8 
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(“trousers” is far preferable), pardiov “ partner,” for 
“pedestrian,” p&rhs for “perquisites,” phone for “tele- 
pbone,” photo for “ pbotograpb,” prelim for “ preliminary 
examination,” prex for “president,” prof for “professor,” 
quad for “quadrangle,” spec for “speculation,” typo for 
“typographer,” varsity for “university.” 

On the other hand, some abbreviated forms e. g.^ 
“cab” from “cabriolet,” “chum” from “chamber-fellow” 
or (perhaps) “chamber-mate,” “consols” from “consoli- 
dated annuities,” “hack” from “hackney-coach,” “mob” 
from mobile vulgus, “ penult ” from “ penultima, pi oxy 
and “ proctor ” from “ procuracy ” and “ procurator,” “ van ” 
from “ vanguard ” — have established themselves. 

Misused Nouns. — As the number of nouns in the lan- 
guage is very large, the opportunities to use those vfhich 
do not exactly express the meaning, instead of those which 
do, are many, — so many, indeed, that the task of enume- 
rating all the cases in which nouns may bo mistaken for 
one another must be left to makers of dictionaries or of 
books of synonyms. All that can be attempted here is 
to note some of the pitfalls which lie in the way of un- 
practised writers. 

Few of us, it is to be hoped, need to be warned against 
confounding allegory with “alligator,” as Mrs. Malaprop 
does in “The Eivals,” or asterisks with “hysterics,” as Win- 
ifred Jenkins does in “Humphrey Clinker;” but blunders a 
little less gross are not uncommon. 

I. n. 

There are constant drafts on There arc constant appeals 
the resources of the Government, upon the resources of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Is the rocking-chair an article Is the rocking-chair a devke 
(or. Is the rocking-chair) peculiar peculiar to America ? 
to America ? 
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No ono wlio knows wkafc device means calls a rockuig- 
cliair a devim. 

L Ik 

That Bunhcara playetl a great That siinht^am was a mighty 
part in the lands<*a|H’:, fuctoT m the lmidHi*a|KS. 


In Bcliool and coIleg(‘> co!n|>oHitIorm one often finds /Isrcf or, 
-—a word which fills an important place in the study of 
inatlieniatics, but winch might wtdl be confined to a smise 
suggestive, directly or indirectly, of problems of mnm 
sort* 

t IL 


Abundant leiiiirt*. h a striking 
CKTcum&taaee of their 115% 

lle^s building a hesmtiful 
house. 

The person in ipiestion en- 
tered, his hands full of ktters- 


Ahundant leisure li a striking 
fm(ur€ of their life. 

lie ^8 htdlding a beautiful ktme, 

Tiie purii/ In «pu*«tlmn eiiteriMli 
hi8 hands ftdl of letters# 


Person is corrm% parif/ incorrect j for tlu.^ refertmcsii 
is not to a party” of men, nor to one man eorwiderad an a 
party ” to a suit or tfj a legal dn<Muncnf.. or in any way tw 
distinct from, or opposed to, another ** party ” but to a man 
as an indivi<bml Punch” illuBtratcs the wrong nsa of 
party thus : 

OMiginff RaUumg O^ekl Any luggai^e, Mlsil 
Fjodg. No I I wai walling for a party who wcir© to havii ocunt by 
this train# 

0* It 0. A Party Misi f Ah, let m« Wi — £owyf*nllai%3 wllh 
wMskwi^ 


t 

I rememfs^r two fields of their 

ae tlvity, the s t< >el, - e ro hujc^e 

and the senate-clunnher# 

Kaeli article I tnoniioneti, even 
the light-blue nUmklngn* 


n* 

T remember Um phmf^ of their 
work, — the ^^ta*k^•exel^artg4t aiid 
the siutate*chaiiit.H*r. 

Eaetk pomt f mentioned, iwen 
the ligli(44ne iitoekinp# 
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I. 

A bubble in bursting caused 
the ruin of speculations caught 
within its influence. 

The river tumbles over the 
cliffs in a succession of splendid 
cataracts. 

^ I cannot believe his assertion 
that he is ignorant of the sub- 
ject. 


IJ. 

A bubble in bursting caused 
the ruin of speculations cauglit 
within its scope* 

The river tuinl)U‘.s over the 
cliffs in a series of sj)lendid cat a 
racts. 

I cannot belie, v(‘. his stntcmvni 
that he is ignorant of the siil)- 

ject. 


An assertion is a declaration, or ailirmation, of fiuitn oi 
opinions; a ‘‘statement” is a formal embodiment in laii- 
guage of facts or opinions, a setting down in detail of 
particulars. A man may “state” wliy he is ignorant ot a 
subject; he “asserts” or “affirms” that he is ignorant 


I. n- 

The magazine was successful The magazine was a succeM 
from the start. from the start. 


We may properly say that a magazine has “success,” but 
not that it is a success* 


1 . 

A carriage with two horses A teoM with two horses was 
was driven rapidly round the being driven rapidly aroimd the 
corner. corner. 

Teem is improperly used to include the carriage. It 
means “two or more animals working together.” “Foot- 
ball team ” is, therefore, correct. 


I. 

That the workingman has so 
far realized his advantages is a 
proof of his intelligence. 

The testimony of men of mid- 
dle age is decisive as to the value 
of college friendship. 


IL 

That the workingman has so 
far realized bis advantages is n 
tribute to bis 5ntellif4cuice. 

The verdict of men of mhldlc 
age is decisive as to the value ol 
college friendship. 
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of miiklle age^^ giva thair views as ionivi^lual::' ; 
'‘testimony/^ im% is fcherefon*. tlte, pTopm mml 

“ Verdict way Ik^ tised of other detnsions tluin ihiK^?, of ii 
Juryi— «lie mm ecmdeiinKMl !>y tlie venli'Ct of the 
imblic/^ — hilt it slioiild lie eoulimHl to the deeinioim of men 
acting or thought of as.imting, as a \nnly, 

L Ih 

Bmokiag h no% pcrmiliCHl In Hniokkisc ^ not perfiiittcd ia 
th« com|mrttr.eni iiale«« all the thin aidcw //i«f w/wfe 

pasBangcTs concur. of the parrontJcnH laineitr. 

Tim whd$ iiiwinH a thing from wiiieii no jiiirt is want- 
ing i it fixes the af4;eitiioii on a thing m entire j nil refers 
to 'indi vidua! persoiiH or things. It wcmhl he uo‘]»rr, ihongli 
umistial, to say that the whole of eimh passenger went 
against smoking. 

Two nouns may look, or smiml, so mneh alike its to to 
oonfoumJeci one with the other hy eareless writors. 


L 

Ills apiarimt of 

the filtimtlcm was fcIgiieiL 

In a suiltien mt^rm of grief, 
she rnilied from the room. 

Hie ipeistlics lunl »,?!» of 11^ 
alliifi were iillke eliftriaing. 

In «Tlie English lliiworfftft,*' 
tl'Mi iiiittirir li awif-ilriiefe hy tl«i 
geiiliM of Swift, tot li dlisgan'tol 
by lili mtM* 

Ellisaheth «ii Mr. Colll»#i 
rescfcltttlotti tiiil ti«ii ©wrjtliliig 
in iair power to illiiiirfii liirii 'by 
ieto 


li 

Ilk apimrent €wmpi^^im ti 
tlio rlitiiiilon mm ftilgmicl* 

In a ?n*«hlcii of grltif, 

nmlieil frtuii lliti rocm 
Tlie mi ueiimm of 

Boftiillwl weir’s alike cliirtnlpg. 

In Efigikli Htiitiorlik/* 
llie author k liy llii 

giitthi# of Swift, bill, ilkgitttwii 
with hk ociiofii* 

Ellrakub mnm 'Mr* Cdllai^ 
fwlntlon, ami Pwwthlfif 

in tor power to di- -^ui'uh* him by 
m^m»* 


In the last threii imamph^s, aetn ^ hi pref«>m!de to tm 
tmt$ ; for the writer hi iipeaking of thiiign tloni% not of pm 
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cesses of doing. This distinction is not always observed, 
but careful writers usually observe it. 

I. ir- 

The leaves thicken with the The leaves thicken with the 
advance of the season. advancement of the season. 


In this example, “advance” is preferable to admnee. 
■merit; for the season is spokeu of as moving, not as being 
moved, forward. 

L n. 

All this goes a long way to All this goes a long way to 
secure advancement under the secure advance under the party 
party system. system. 


In this example, advancement is preferable to advance ; 
for the office-holder is represented as being advanced, not 


as advancing, 

L 

The citizen has little time to 
think about political problems, 
Engrossing all his working hours, 
his vocation leaves him only stray 
moments for this fundamental 
duty. 


II. 

The citizen has little time 'to 
think about political |>roblema 
Engrossing all his working hmirfi, 
\mtwocatlon loaves Inrn only s< ray 
moments for this fundamimtal 
duty. 


In this example, vocation is proferabla to amcatim; 
for the writer is referring to the regular buHiuesH, or calling, 
of ^^the citizen,” not to his by-work or amuHcment, that; 
which occupies his stray momenta” leaven,” says 
Thomas Fuller, ^^is his vocation, and therefore ho counts 
earthly employments avocations.” 

In modern English, there has been a disposition to use the 
plural, avocations, in the sense of ‘‘ vocations,” ™ pursuits in 
the nature of business. It is so used by Macaulay and Buckle. 
Till very recently, our own Thanksgiving Proclamations rec- 
ommended good citizens to ** abstain from their usual avo- 
cations,” Of late, however, the tendency to use momimm 
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in the sense of vocations seems to be less strong than it 
was ; and it should not be encouraged* 

I. n. 

No library pretends to com- No library pretends to com* 
pieteness. pletion. 

He sacrificed (ilearness to con- He sacrificed clearness to com 
ciseness. cismu 

Ooncismif in the sense of conciseness/^ is not without 
authority; but conciseness is the better word, not only 
because it has the best use in its favor, but also because 

concision has other meanings. 

h IL 

Mr* 8. is the helper of poor Mr. S. is the heipmm of poor 
students* students. 

Helpmate in the sense ot “ helper is no longer in good 
use. 

I- rr. 

An ambitious woman an- An ambitious woman an« 

nounces an expurgaUid edition nounc(*s “ an expurgaUul atiitlon 
of the plouglinmn hard’s poems, of the ploughman bard^s |K>enWt 
with no crudities of exjircHsion, with no crudities of exprt^ssiori, 
no expletives, no vulgarisms, aird no expletives, no vulgarisms, and 
no allusions to alcohol. no illuBiom to alcohol#** 

Ihe observance of the eente- The obHervaiiou of tlie cent#* 
narian birthday was general narian birthday was general 

Observation woidd imply that ^Hhe eentanarian birth- 
day” was not celebrated, but looked at* 

I- n* 

^ongh she gossiped with her Thougli sh(^ gossiijed with her 
neighbors, she <lid not like to 1x3 neighlKirs, she liked not to Ixi 

under their observation. umh-r their afmrmirwe. 

What she dlBlikcd wan to be lo(>kc»d at with tsuriosity, not 
to be treated with eeremouious nttiuitiou. 
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I. 

When tie proposed a second 
time to Elizabetli, bis proposal 
was accepted. 

The professor was lecturing on 
the domestic relations of the 
lower animals. 

Mrs. Smith was full of solici- 
tude for the welfare of her hus- 
band. 

Although the standard is high, 
the number of students increases 
rapidly. 

The influx of people of lower 
standards crushed out pleasant 
companionships and the stimu- 
lus of common aspirations after 
mental culture and moral excel- 
lence. 


11 . 

When he propomnl a second 
time to Elizabeth, Iuh propomk'm 
was a(a;(‘pted. 

The professor was lecturing on 
the domestics nlfdwfiH/n'ifH which 
exist among the lower animals. 

Mr.s. Smith was full of mdirikh- 
iiou for the wclfaixj of her hus- 
band. 

Although the HtandanUkip is 
high, the number of students in- 
creases rapidly. 

The influx of people of lower 
standards crushed out th<? pleas- 
ant companionshiiis and tluj ditn- 
ul(ttio7i of mutual aspiratioms af- 
ter mental eMiimition and moral 
excellence. 


Other nouns that are sometirneB confounded with one 
another or that are otherwise misused are — 


ability and capacity, 
adherence and adhesion, 
argument and plea, 
conscience and consciousness, 
egotism and egoism, egotist and 
egoist. 

emigration and immigration, 
enormity and enormousness, 
esteem, estimate, and estimation, 
falseness and falsity, 
identity and identification, 
invention and discovery, 
limit and limitation, 
negligence and neglect. 


novice and novitiate, 
organism and orgfmizatlon. 
product and product ion, 
prominene.et and predominance, 
recipe and recjcipt. 
requirement, re(|uLsition, and re- 
qui.siie. 

resort and re.Hmrrce. 
sewage and sew(*rnge. 
site a lid situation, 
specialty and speeinlity. 
stimulant and stimulus, 
unity and union, 
visitor and visitant 


Beware of misusing nouns. 
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Nouns and Not Nouns. — '^Eeadj writers’' BoincdJnies 
invent nouns for themselves, or adopt the inventions of 
other ready writers.” 


L IL 

A despatch has been received A cablegram lias been received 
trom America. from America. 

Telegram,” though objected to at first as an irregular 
formation, has established itself in the language as a con- 
venient word. Cahlegrmn has not yet established itseli^ 
and the necessity for its introduction is far from appar- 
ent. There is a further important dilferen(K‘/ between the 
two words: ^Heh'.gram” is formed from two Grec^k words; 
cahUfjrani is a hybrid, cable ” coming from the French, 
«-grain” from the Greek. 


L IL 

This was a singular combina- This was a singular combim, 
tion. 

There is no necessity, and there can be no eicuse, for 
this use of cowMne, Tlie word, so often seem in American 
journals, is rarely, if ever, found in English puhli(;:iticmH, 
Really, combine , says The Spectator ” (March 12, 11^92), 
is a little too barbaric [i e, barbarous] a word.” 


L IL 

Tliere was a conflict between Thorewasaccn/ffcoVnlrntween 
his duties and his pleasures. Ms duties ami his pleasures. 

Though eonflietion has been employed by at laast cmii 
modern philosopher of distinction, it is not in good use« It 
sometimes appears in college cr>mj)()siti<ins. 

Other examples of nouns that are not nouns in good us# 

are — 
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I. 

This was a terrible disappoint- 
ment. 

The list of the invited was long. 

No one knows what the labor 
party will do. 

I would come for sixteen dol- 
lars a week to start with ; but I 
should expect a rise before long. 

To protect buyers from decep- 
tion, the name is woven at each 
repetition of the pattern. 

He was one of the most indus- 
trious collegians. 

CollegiaU was once a noun^ 
adjective only* 

1 . 

An elective course in foot-ball 
ought to be offered by the college. 

It is said that four new op- 
tional courses will be offered. 


IL 

This was a terrible dlmppobii 

The list of invitee was loiig. 

No one knows what the luhor 
lies will do. 

I would come* for sixteen dol 
lara a week to start; but \ woulri 
expect a raise Ik* fore long. 

To protect laiyers from deecp- 
tion, the name is woven at each 
repeal of the pattern. 

He was one of tlie. most Indus-* 
trioiis colkijiaks. 

but is now in good use as an 

An eUctiim in foot-ball ought 
to b(i offered l;)y tlie college* 

It is said that four new qr* 
iionah will be offered. 


Elective exists as a noun in the dialect of some eollegf'H, 
and optional in that of others; but ruutlier is stipporitHl by 
the best usage. 

Other examples of the unwarrantable use (d’ adjtuddvtiB as 
nouns are — 


I. 

Last night I dined at Memo- 
rial Hall. 

Another horse has been killed 
by an electric car. 

It came by the last freight 
train. 

I sent you a postal card to-day. 


ir. 

Lfist night I fliiUKl at Mama* 
rial 

Another horses has Ihmui killed 
by an elmrtrh. 

It came, by the hi^i Jhdghl 

I sent you a postal tcnlay* 
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1 . 

Imagine Gruiliver’s amazement 
on beholding himself surrounded 
by a host of small human beings 
(or, dwarfs) of about the size of 
his middle finger. 

Mr. Bennett thinks that an 
editorial article (or, a leader) is 
in the highest style of composi- 
tion known. 


IL 

Imagine Gulliver’s amazement 
on beholding himself surrotiiuled 
by a host of small himmis about 
the size of his middle finger. 

Mr. Bennett thinks that 
editorial ” is the lughest style of 
composition known. 


The last sentence as originally written appears in The 
Spectator” (May 7, 1864) in a review of Manhattan/' an 
American novel. It would be interesting to know wlnni 
editorial was first used as a noun. The word is so common 
now in America, and so convenient, — leader ” being rarely 
used here, — that there is danger of its ('staJ)lishing itself 
in the language. EdltoriaUt may appear next, as leader^U 
has appeared in England. 


Avoid nouns that are not in good use. 
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Chapter IVL 

OF PBONOtTNS 

In the use of pronouns, the possibilities of error are so 
many and so varied that few writers succeed in securing 
absolute correctness and uniform clearness. 

Vulgarisms. •— Some blunders in the use of pronouns are, 
or should be, confined to the illiterate- 

t IL 

This book is yours. This book is your^s. 

Its length is twenty feet. length is twenty feet 

Although near their ages, she She was not in reality, at 
was not in reality a companion though near their ages, a com- 

of theirs. pan ion of 

Taurus, it^s, and their^s occur now and then in college 
compositions, and sometimes creep into print 

I. IL 

He was a gentleman who was He was a gentleman m was 
always ready to give his advice. always ready to give his advkie. 

That's he who lives in the great ’’rinit's he m lives in the gresat 
stone house. stone house. 

This use of as is not uncommon among the half-educated 

I. IL 

Such traits as are recorded by Such traits which are recordcii 
others are noteworthy. by others are notetworihy. 

After “such,” the proper pronoun is “as,” not wfmfi. 
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I. n. 

Now I will accept that as Now I will accept fcliat 
courage which (or, accept as courage what 1 before regarded 

courage what) I before regarded as arrogance, 
as arrogance. 

Any one who believes that the sentence as originally 
written is correct, will see his error if he substitutes for 
what its equivalent, ^^tliat which.^^ 


I 

What does he want here ? 

King Louis said that he woidd 
give the Countess Isaljclle in 
marriage to any one who should 
prove that he had killed William 
de la Marck. 

It is impossible for me to hold 
both of them. 

Was it you who called and 
asked all those questions? 

Avoid VULOAlilBMS. 


II. 

Whatever docs be want here? 

King Louis said that he would 
give the Countess Isalielle in 
marriage to whoynsamr shmdd 
give evidence of killing William 
de la Marek. 

It is injpossibh^ for me to hold 
the two of them. 

Was it you who called and 
asked all them questions? 


Nominative or Objective Case. — Few inexperienced wri- 
ters avoid mistakes in the use of personal pronouns. 


L 

Beix. If it was only you, I 
don^t care. 

Tita. It might n't have been 
only I. 

He looked sliarply over, and 
called out to know if that was L 

Others have them, I believe, 
as well as I. 


IL 

Beli*. If it was only you I 
don't care. 

Tita. It might n't have been 
only me. 

He looked sharply over and 
called out to know if that wai»iin 

Other peo|>ltt have them, I he* 
lievo, as well as me* 

s;i vs 
dinVrtOH’o 


A great many young ladies of my ;io.(|uniuLinoe/* 
a recent American writer, not know tho 
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between ^you and I ^ and ^you and lue.^ I constantly hmi 
them saying, ^ He brought you and I a bouquet,’ or ^ You 
and me are invited to tea this evening.^’’ 

^^Oh, if it had only been meP^ cries a character in one 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, — ungrammatical/’ adds the 
author, ^^as excitement generally is/’ 


Other examples are — 

L 

Our only comfort was that the 
Carbottle people were quite as 
badly off as we. 

At that, another fellow, prob- 
ably be who had remained below 
to search the captain’s body, came 
to the door of the inn. 

They were both somewliat tall- 
er than she. 

A calm ensued, in the ahsouoc 
of him of the whip and (he 
trumpet. 


n. 

Our only comfort %vas that tlm 
Carbottle pcoph* W(*rc quite m 
badly (df as ?«. 

At that, another fellow, pro!). 
My him whO' laid remained below 
to search lheca|:Haiu*.H body, camo 
to the door of tin* irm. 

TlK‘y W(‘ra l:a>th sornowlnit tall- 
er than hm 

A calm cuMinal in th<‘ alwencc 
of he of the whip and the trum* 
poL 


A well-worn example of the use of //c for is 

in Byron’s “ Cain ” : “ Let Ae who made tlutc, answer 
this.” 


I. IL 

I know oo one whom I like I know no one whom I like 
better than them. bettor than tte,. 

The last sentence as originally written is a nihignous ; but, 
in the absence of a verb after iAey, it is natuiul to kuijiiosc, 
they to be a mistake for “them.” 


Beware of using the NOMiNATrvK case of a pemmnl pro- 
noun instead, of the objective, or the objective Instead of 
the NOMINATIVE. 


Pronouns before Verbal Nouns. — The use of {tronouns 
with verbal nouns presents a troublesome question. 
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■ II. 

I have no doubt of its being I have no doubt of it being 
she. 

In this example, ^Hhe pronoun ^she/ coming in a souncl- 
ingly objective phrase,” as a teacher puts it, seems, to 
the ear, ungrainnuitical, as if it were dependent faa‘ back 
upon ^of but it is the phrase ^^its being she,” not tlm 
word ^^she,” which depends upon ^^of.” ‘Mkdng ” is a 
verbal noun, — that is, it serves both as noun and as ve.rb. 
As noun, it takes the possessive pronoun its ; ” as verb, 
it takes '^she” after it, as the verb ” would do if the 

same thought were expressed thus : I have no doubt 

that it is she,” — a sentence less clumsy than that quoteti 
above. If this explanation is correct, ^^its” before being 
may be easily and simply accounted for. The weight of 
good usage, at all events, is decidedly with its being.” 

Other examples are — 

I 

I always remember your say- 
ing that. 

T did not think of his being 
archdeacon. 

These eonfulenees, which nei- 
ther could forget, might prevent 
their meeting (or, prevent them 
from meeting) with ease. 

There are pronouns, however, which must bo used !n the 
nominative case before verbal nouns : — 

I' have my donbts as to this being tnie# 

You seem to undc^rstand me by each at once her <rhoppy firjg(»p 
laying upon her skinny lips. 

A suflici<;nt reason for these appurcnit exceptions to the 


IL 

I always remember yov saying 
that. 

I did not think of hm being 
archdeacon. 

These confidences, whicn nei- 
ther could forget, might prevent 
them meeting with ease. 
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rule lies in tine fact that ^Hhis and each have no pos- 
sessive case. 

Before a verbal noun, a peonoun in the pimes^sim 
oase, if it has one. 

Pronouns in -self. — Pronouns in are used Bonm 

dmes for emphasis and sometimes in a reilexivo sense. 

1. IL 

I myself wrote the letter with Myself wrote the letter with 
my own hand. my own hand. 

Is he himself at home ? Is himself to Itonn*, ? 

When, as in the above examples, the pronoun in 
serves for emphasis, the corn^spouding personal i)ronoun 
should be joined with it. 

An example of the correct use of a pronoun in 
in its reflexive sense may he taken from *‘11irougli tin* 
Looking-Glass”; ^^All this time Tweeclledee was trying 
his best to fold up the umbrella with liimself In it.” 

L IL 

Louis, fearing that the Hun- Louis, fearing: tiuit the IIuiv. 
garian may disclose something garian may disedose wunething 
harmful to him, sends him to the harmful to himself sends Iiim to 
gallows. the galhwH. 

In this sentence as originally written, himsdf gniinmati- 
cally refers to the subject of may (liselose,” ™ thitt is, “ the, 
Hungarian ; ” but it is not likely that the Hungarian would, 
be sent to the gallows for disclosing sonudhing harmful to 
himself. He might be sent there for disclosing someihittg 
harmful to Louis. 


I. 

‘‘The Record” should not 
strive to prevent those who have 
been successful from including it 
in the universal amnesty. 


IL 

“The Eeeoitl” should not 
strive to prevent thoH(‘, who have 
been KuccesHful from including 
itself in the univtuml ainncHty. 
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“It” expresses the writer’s meaning; ^self does not^ 
The pronoun stands for the newspaper called “The Bec- 
ord ; ” and the writer means to advise “ The Record ” not to 
prevent others from including it in the universal amnesty. 
He does not mean to advise it against including itself. 

Be careful in the use of pronouns in -self. 


Which or Whom. — “Which” is sometimes used in place 


of “whom.” 

1 . 

He was in daily contact with 
Whately and the other thinkers 
for whom Oriel College was fa- 
mous. 


11 . 

lie was in daily contact with 
Whately and the other tiiiukers 
for which Oriel College was fa- 
mous. 


The use of a neuter pronoun to represent a masculine or 
a feminine noun is a gross, but not an infrequent, error. 

Beware of using which for whom. 


Who or Whom. — Few are so fortunate as never to con- 
found, in speech or in writing, “ who ” with “ whom.” 

I. IL 

Whom do you take me for ? Who do you take me for? 


“ Who do you take me for ? ” is’ often heard in convarsar* 
tion, and is sometimes seen in print. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

Whom shall the llepublicans 
select ? 

Find out whom that dress be- 
longs to. 

If there should happen to be a 
mistake m to who is to take down 
whom, it will only be all the more 
amusing. 

Who could that be but Eose ? 


IL 

Who shall the Republicans 
select ? 

Find out who that dress t)c- 
longs to. 

If there should haf^pen to be a 
mistake as to who is to taka down 
who^ it will only be all the num 
amusing. 

W'4o!»i could that be but 
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Whom is it to be in flaring cai>itaLs, stood (in 1892) 
at tlie head of a column in the leading nrwspaixT of a great 
Western city. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

I found a letter from a friend 
who I had once hoped would 
join me for a week of rest. 

lie was put through eollc3ge 
by an uncle for whom he had a 
strong dislike, and who, he said, 
treated him like a dog. 

Then appeared another pris- 
oner, who, he felt at once, could 
be no other than the object of 
his visit. 


n. 

I fotind, a letter from a fricuuj 
whom I had oitee lumped would 
join me for a week of n*at. 

Me wan put ihnmgh college 
by an umie hu* whom he had a 
strong dislikt*, uml he Hiud, 

treated hirii like a tlog. 

Then appeared another prk- 
oiKU*, wham^ he felt at once, could 
be no other than the obj<,tct of 
his visit 


Errors in the use of who ” and whom are often oauHocI 
by a half-conscious attempt to tit the case of the pronoun to 
the nearest verb. Thus, in the last example, had the sen- 
tence ended at “felt/^ the prouoiui would have, been the 
object of “felt/^ and ^‘whom^^ wotild have lK‘.en correct; 
but in the sentence as it statids whom, is ineorrfud., Iiecause 
the pronoun is the subject of ‘^‘.ould be.” Slips of thia 
kind are especially frequent in Renteiutes in whicdi the sub- 
ject or the object of a verb is separated from it by .several 
words. The best authors, lunvewcu*, succeed in a.voi(liu'r 
fault altogether; and young writ(3r.s can avoid it if they 
take pains. 

Beware of using mio for whom or mum for who* 


Than whom or Than who. — To tlie general rules govern- 
ing the choice between who ” and whom,” tdiere is an 
apparent exception. '‘Than who” is raredy seen; ^'than 
whom” is found in the best authors, fneluding Milton, 
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Pope, and Byron in verso, Landor and Tliackeray in prose, 
riiackeray writes, for example, — 

For a while, Clive thought himself in love with his cousin 5 than 
whom no more beautiful girl could be seen.” 

A young writer will do well to avoid both than who and 
‘Hhan whom;'' for they are harsh and clumsy expressions. 

Avoid TIIAK WHO Wml TUAN WHOM. 

Whose or Of which. — It is sometimes difficult to decide 
between “whose" and ‘^of wluch." 

L Ih 

The “M/hito Caraivc” is a The “White. Ca|)tivc in m 
woman bouml to a t.rec, in the woman bound to a tree, in whomi 

bark of whitdi (or, in which) bark arrows are sticking, 
arrows arc sticking. 

Some grammarians declare tliat whose " should nesver 
stand for an inanimate object not personified ; l)ut this 
is going too far. The choice between “whose" and “of 
which" is often dccidiul by the ear. A good writm* mighti 
for example, prefer “ in whoso bark to “ in the latrk of 
which;" but “in which" seems preferable to either, for 
it says all that need be said, and is both grammatical and 
euphonious. 

Other examples are — 

L 

To this may be added the extra- 
ordinary forensic inethodH of one 
of Cleary's counsel, th(^ natural 
effect of which would bet pn^judi- 
cial to th(i intemests of his elic.ut. 

Anot;h(*r side of one's educu/> 
tion is the scicmtific, — a side the 
importance of which is fast being 
recognixed the world over. 


IL 

To this may b© mhled the tx- 
traordiniiry foremiie methcwli of 
one of (1<*ary*s cimnstd, 
natural <dfc<*t would be prejudi- 
cial to the' int<Ti*stsof Iris client. 

Another ^id^' cd* one’s cdtu'Stion 
is the i’cioii title • a salt* irho^*' ine 
|K»rtam^e in fast htdng ntccignixed 
the worlil over. 
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WORDS AND NOT WORDS 


I IL 

A lady entered to inquire if a A kdy entered to inquire if $ 
monthly magazine, the name of monthly wkrmi name 

which was unknown to me, had was unknown to me, had yet 
yet arrived. arrived. 

In the last two examples, whose may be defended on the 
ground that there is a personal element in the {intectulent. 
There is certainly more reason in a-serilung persnniilitv to a 
scientific education, or to a maga/.iiH‘., than to the bark of a 
tree ; it is, therefore, more natural to use whoso with the 
former than with the latter. , 

Shakspere uses whose still more freely in a well- 
known line : — 


The undiscovered country, from whose bourn no traveller 
returns. 


The Lilliputians ask Gulliver 
to destroy utterly the nation 
whose ships he has already 
taken. 


IL 

The Lilliputians ank Gulliver 
to <lc5«troy utterly this nation nj 
which he has already tak<»n the 
ships. 

prodorabh^ to of which, both 
may bo 


In this example whose ” is 
on grounds of euphony, and because the nation 
regarded as personified. 


When the antecedent is a neuter noun not personified^ a 

writer should prefer ov which to whohk, mipkmif 

requires the latter. 


Which or That. — Somo grammarians would ttonfiiu* the 
relative pronoun “which” to Hontoncfs in which it bo- 
pns a parenthetical clause: “This book, wbihi I 

bought yesterday, cost fifty cents.” Tli(>y would reserve 
“that” for clauses which restrict the meaning of tbe jire- 
ceding part of the sentence : e. g., « The book that I bought 
yesterday cost fifty cents.” 
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Even if this distinction were firmly established, to insist 
upon its observance by young writers might lead to the 
neglect of tilings vastly more important j but it is far from 
being established. Its warmest advocates admit that there 
are important exceptions to it, and that it is often trans- 
gressed by reputable authors. In this matter, the ear is a 
surer guide than any theory; and the ear often decides 
against the theory in question. There may be ears which 
prefer that book that you spoke of/^ to “ that book winch 
you spoke of ; but hardly any would prefer that that 
you spoke of to that which you spoke oV^ 

Euphony decides between which and that. 

It or That. — It is sometimes used in sentences in 
which this or that ” would be better. 


I. IL 

Of his positive acquisitions, Of his positive aequMtious, 
only one is known; l)ut that is only one is known, but k by 
by far the most important* far the most important. 

^^That^^ emphasizes the reference to ‘^only one/* 
r. iL * 

To be so near tin', ocean and To be so near the ocean and 
not always within siglit of it, — I not always within sight of It - « 1 
could never stand that. could never stand tL 

In this sentence as originally written, the second is 
ambiguous as well as umnnjdiatic. 

Distinguuh hetwcM it and that. 

Either or Any one, The latter or The last. — Some pm* 
nouns are to be preferred when the peraons or things spoken 
of are only two ; others, when they are more thaa twot. 
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WOKDS AND NOT WOBDS 


I 

Slie was smaller than any one 
of her three sisters. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 
any of the ten subscirikirs. 

Three beautiful young women 
were rendered thoroughly un- 
happy by a hopeless passion for 
this man, —Miss Waring, Miss 
Vanhomrigh, and Miss Johnson, 
the last of whom he eventually 
married. 


It 

She was smalitT than ekker of 
her three sisters. 

SfibKcri|)iio«H may be gc*nt to 
either of the ten Hiibserlbers. 

Ihree lH*autiful yotiiig “vironitoi 
were reiukired thormighly m- 
happy by » ho|H5lesH passicm for 
this man; Waring, Uim 

Van ITomrigh, ruid Mi«s Johnson, 
the iMifer of wliom, he evcaitually 
married. 


Whenever more than two persona or things are spolmn of^ 
ANT ONE and THE LAST are prtj) rnhic to EITIIKE 
LATTER. 


Each or All. — ‘‘All” is sometimes tised for “ eaelu” 


L 

Election gave the governed 
some choice in the atilection of 
the governors, and lot gave eiudi 
a chance of being made one of 
the governors. 


ri 

EliU’tion gavi* the t.onHTned 
some, choire in tin* solrcfion 
tint gotoriiunv, and I«»t gavtt o// a 
chance oi being made one of the 
governorH, 


The meaning evidently is, that lt)t gave a (ilianne to ho 
a governor to “ each ” person eoncunied, not to all 


Beware of using all for eaoil 


Each other and One another. — Somo fn'J^Hunai’ian.s main- 
tain that “ each other ” Bliould always bo vtsod In Hpoaking 
of two persons or things, and “one another” In S|>oaki ng 
of more than two; but many good writers use the two 
expressions interehangeably. 

Each other and onb anothbe Mog he used itiiep' 
changeably* 
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Tlie one, The other. — Great care must be exercised in the 
use of “ the oiie/^ the other.’^ 


I. 

He does not love Cecihe, does 
not even hate Major Lovers ; but 
he feels called upon to rescue the 
former, and this can be done only 
by killing the latter. 


IL 

He does not love Cecilie, <loc« 
not even hate Major Lovers, but 
he feels called upon to rescue ///o 
one, and this can only be done l»y 
killing the other. 


Some grammarians hold that in a sentimce in which the 
one^^ and ^Hhe other occur, ^Hhe one'' refers to the per- 
son or thing last named, ^^the other” to that first named; 
others hold that “the one” refers to the person or thing 
first named, “the other” to that last named. The latter 
opinion is supported by the best usage ; but in the present 
state of the question the safe rule is not to us{3 the om and 
the other in any case in which the one is intended to refer 
specifically to one of two persons or things. In such cases, 
“the former” and “the latter” cannot mislead anybody, 
and are therefore preferable. 


Use THE ONE, THE OTHini, With cautwn. 


The one and The ones. — “ The one ” and “ the ones 
should be avoided. 


L 

It is he upon whom falls all 
the care. 

Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
urges that I marry, — I who have 
every opportunity and advantage 
for making her happy (or, for 
giving happiness to her) who 
consents to be my wife. 


n. 

He is the om upon whom all 
the care falls. 

Lady Catherine de Bmirgh 
urges that I marry ; I wlio have 
every opportunity and aclwiitage 
for making tJm om happy who 
consents to Im my wife. 

- but not by the l»8t anthowi 


Ths one is sometimes used 

— instead of "ho” or "she” "him” or «bw” la |^ig 
sense the one is vague and olnmey. 
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WORDS AND NOT WORDS 


I. 

He discerns LowelPs main 
ideas, — those upon which ho 
builds. 

My mind is filled with plots 
like those depicted. 


IF. 

He <n.sc<'rnK LowelPs main 
ideas, — the eues upon whicli he 

builds. 

My mind is lUhni with plots 
similar to the ones depicted. 

luit (‘X|)rt‘Hsi(U».s like 

proitv are 


It is improper to say the onefi ; 


little ones/^ the Shining Ones/’’ niy 
supported by the best usage. 

Beware of the one and the ones. 


Change of Pronoun. — DiiTeretit pronouns are sonuitiiries 
made to .stand for the same person or tiling. 

11 . 

When one comes to tliink of 
it, the power to t*xprc*gs hi$ 
thoughts in language is per- 
haps the most woutlerful thing 
in the world, 

“One” is a pronoun to be avoided when possible, for it is 
vague and clumsy. In most cases, eitlun* “ we,” “ you,” or 
“ a man ” is preferable. 

If, however, ''one” is used in one (duaist? of a senbun-e (as 
in the last example), “one’s” is letter than hm in a, sue- 
ceediiig clause. To change From an iinii^fiuite to a» (icdinitct 
pronoun is always clumsy, and is scmudumes inisleading; 
but sentences that have this fa-ult are. vtuy eonimon. 

On the other hand, we instinctively <t(m|.dt» “ his,” tad 
one’5, with “every one,” “no one,” "many a one:”'e. 
“Every one loves his mother;” "With this sauce, one 
could help eating his lill’^ In tlu^.se seutiUK^es, "ev«u‘y 
one” and “no one” are less iu(l(dinit(‘ than "(me” would 
be. "Every one loves one’s motlmr” would, more,ov(*r, \m 
ambiguous. 


I. 

When one comes (or, When we 
come) to think of it, the power 
to express one’s (or, our) thoughts 
in language is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful thing in the world. 
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L 

You shuddered as the dreadful 
sufferings of the wounded flashed 
across you. 


E- 

One shuddered as tlic dreadful 
sufferings of the wounded Hashed 
across you. 


A reader of the seriteiice as originally written is not sure 
at first that om and you do not refer to different |)ersotis; 
but, on reflection, ho sees tliat tlie man who shudders and 
the man who feels for the wounded are the same. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

None feel this more keenly 
than tlioae who know what it 
is to enjoy the comforts of home^ 
but who are far away, with noth- 
ing hut an occasional letter to 
assure them that the home ptill 
exists. 

After seeing her once, you 
would not care to see Iior again. 
With angular features and faded 
cheeks, she presents a picture 
which would pain you. 

Mrs. Brown can sac Miss Lewis 
on Tuesday at ten ok*IcM?k. Mrs* 
Brown thinks that Miss Lewis's 
dress is a good |>iece, and that it 
will not tumble. 

10 June Street 

If any lady who has a Dreslyft, 
or who will get one, will aend it to 
our office with the skirt to which 
she wishes it attached, we will 
attach it and return it to her 
at our expense. 


IL 

None feel this more keenly 
than those who know what it 
is to enjoy the comforts of home, 
but who are far rmnovud from it, 
and witli nothing hut an rKxsa- 
sional letter to assure f 4 s that the 
home still exists. 

After setung her once, you 
would not caix; to sec? her again. 
With angular features and failed 
(ffiecks, she jiresontj a picture 
which would pain him 

Mias Lewib:*— 

Mrs. Brown can see MIsi !.4swli 
on Tuesday, at ten o'clcK-k. Mrs. 
Brown thinks ^our drisss is a 
gooil piece and will not tumble* 
Yaurn n*sp<H-tfitIly, 

10 June St. Mrs* IliiowM# 

Any lady who has a Dnwlyft, 
or will 'got am and siiihL wdth* 
the ikift to which she wliliii 
it applied, to our office, w« will 
attach it, and rctiira to pn li 
<mr expeai^* 
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First Undergraduate (reading out). Will this do, (itis? 

Smith presents his compliments to Mr. Jones, ami fimis has a cap 
which isn’t mine. So, if you have a cap which is n’t his, no doubt 
they are the ones.’' 

Second Undergraduate. Oh, yes; firsfc-rato I — Punch. 

It shonld be uinieceissary to warn any one who knows th» 
ah Gol composition against bcginnin”- to write, in thc^ third 
person, and continuing in the first or the Bemiuh This 
fault is, however, not uncommon in advertisements and in 
private letters. 

I It 

He told me about a man whose 
name was Hayden, and whose 
place of business was Syracuse. 

Those were most cdigible whovSit 
toes were lightest and whose out- 
side trappings were brightest. 

In these scenes, Dickens seems 
like a bird whose flight is near 
the earth, but which at intervals 
rises on its strong pinions and 
almost reaches heaven. 


He told me about a man whose 
name wan Haythm, and im place 
of buHiiicHH Sy rat* use. 

Those wort*, most eligible whose 
toes were lightest and ihmr out- 
side trappings brightoHt. 

In these «<‘em*s Dickens seems 
like a bird whos-t* flight is near 
the earth !mt at intervals U rises 
on its strong pinions and almost 
reaches heaven. 


The coupling of a personal witli a relative iiroiumn, as in 
these examples, though soraetitnos found in the writings of 
good authors, is not to be recommended. 


r IT. 

The high office which yoti fill ITn- high office which yon fill 
and the eminent distinction which and the. eminent distinction that 
you bear are objects of respect. you Imw arc ohjiM.ls (if resptnTt. 

Ou grounds of clearness as well its ttf (‘Ufdiony, a writer 
should not, in one sentence, begin one relative clause with 
■wimh and another with that. 


Never change from one 'pronoun to (taof/ter, toUfiout a cleat 
a'nd sufficient reaso'n. 
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Singular or Plural. — The number of a pronoun is detei> 
rained by the number of the noun which it represents, 

L 11. 

Then came the Jesuit trouliles Then arose the »le«ult troubles 
in Quebec *, and these last bid in Quebt'c ; and thk last liids fair 
fair to be no slight matter. to be no slight matter* 

The senteiuui as originally written is an t^xtrmiu) instance 
of a fault into wliicrh even a praetistul writiu* may fall when 
a noun is so far from its pronoun that lui forgets whether 
it is singular or plural, 

1, II. 

Man after man passed out he- Man after man passed out 
fore the pulpit, and laid his hard" font the pulpit and laid ihrir 
earned dollars (or, dtdlar) on the hard-earmsl dollars on the table, 
table. 

In this (ixa-mple, ‘‘'man afttu* rnan,'^ thmigli plural in 
meaning, is singuhtr in form. Thu pronoun should there- 
fore be singubir. 

Other <e\a.mi)le.s are — 

I. n. 

It was the evts of the departure It was the eve cj the departure 
of one of the Isiys to make Ifm of tmt» of the Imws to make (hair 
fortune in the world. fortune In the world. 

lie does not know a single lie does not know a single 
belle; even if he dbl ktjow one, Imlb* ; even if he dhb l/ie// would 
she wouhlrna rare u,Mlanec? with not mre to danee with gitelt a 
so stupid a fellow. stupid felltw. 

Every one was id'worlaid In 
his or her own pleasure, or was 

bitterly resenting tlm absence of Every one was In 

th('. |)]easure he or sin* expeet<*(b his or ht*r tovn pti*;emri% nr hit- 

All were ahs<u‘lHHl in their lerly res*mting the almenee of the 
own ])l<*.aHnr(% or were bitterly pleasure Mr y ex peeted. 
resenting tin* alr-enee of tin* 
pleasure they i*apeeted. 
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WOEDS AND NOT WOEDS 


in this example the substitution of or she for ikii^ 
secures grammatical correctness, but it makes the senteiiee 
even more clumsy than it was in its original form. A 
better plan is to put all the pronouns in the plural number. 


I. 

If any one cares to help me 
with gifts of either money or 
land, he will be welcome to do so. 

Eveiybody felt it necessary to 
testify his sympathy. 

Anybody can catch trout if he 
can find the trout. 

They were all afraid to divulge 
the separate course which each 
planned to take for himself. 

I like to think that each of 
them married well — in his own 
eyes at least. 

Neither of them would have 
allowed his parliamentary enei'- 
gies to interfere at such a crisis 
with his domestic affairs. 


II, 

If any one vimm to help me 
with gifts of eiilier imuiev or 
land, z/o*// will In* wtdc^onu* f o do so. 

Everybody felt it luieessary to 
testify i/mr sympathy. 

Anybody can mivh trout if 
ihe^ can find the trout. 

liny were all afraid to divulge 
the separate course whieli each 
plamied to taki‘, ha* 

1 like to think that eueh of 

them married well in ilieir own 

eyes at kuist. 

Neither of tlaun woukl have 
allowed i/wir parliamentary ener- 
gies to hav(‘ inttu'fered at sucdi a 
crisis with Ills domestic* affairH. 


There is no pronoun in English which exactly (‘orrespomlK 
to anybody/^ everybody/^ '‘every one,*’ “tmdi,” “ rudthor.” 
TAey certainly does not; for the word for whicdi the pro- 
noun stands is singular. Tie or sTe is (dumsy. The otdy 
pronoun that will serve is “he/* wlueh ttiuy stand for mam 
kind in general and include women as w<dl as num. “ I Its *' 
is so used by Mrs. Oliphant in a sentemu* in whiidi, as tln^ 
context shows, she has herself in mind. “ A wrii(*r/* says 
she, “is thus prevented from detcu*minirig whbdi of his 
productions ai^e to be given in a permanent fonm** 

A pronoun ivlmh stands for a sinrualar noun or pronoun 
should he singular ; onewMeh stands for a plnrol noun or 
pronoun should he plural. 
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Omitted Pronotms. — Pronouns necessary to tlie senscj^ or 
to the construction, or to both, arc soinetinies omitted. 


L 

Had I a picture of myself, I 
would send it to you. 

In answer to your question 
regarding electric lights, I would 
say that 1 fiiKl tlnun invaluable. 


IL 

Had I a picture of myself, 

woiihi send It you. 

In answer to your queafion 
regarding electric lights, would 
say that 1 fmd them mvaluable. 


These sentences as originally wnutten present a fault 
common in business lettm’s. 

Other cxainplcB of omitted pronouns are ~ 


I. 

'He determined to see what he 
could do with the long twelve- 
pounder winch lilake had mswie 
for him on his own design, and 
which was so <toiistrtK:!led that it 
could be shnve^d ()ver the stern. 

Thes(‘. dt^sertions iuimc. from 
the universal confitltince in his 
measures wlii(*h tleffiumm Inul 
the art to ins|ure. 

Five or six c(hu pan hues whom 
Jack had picked up, or who hml 
phiked up Ja<*k, am! who livcil 
on liim, advised liim to put it 
off. 

There was a cjoiwultatlcm lav 
tween those wlio favored and 
tho8f3 who opi'ictsmi the I'irciject* 

He availed Iiiiripclf of tlie o|v 
porfcunifcy. 

He made mo wait in iili hall 
and oonduelid lilmwlf like a triiin 

mcapaintan*d for tio-...piian{y. 

Don’t trotible yourwtf filioiit it 


IL 

He defennin<‘d to see wlmt he 
coimi do with the. long twelve- 
ptuimler which Blake had made 
for ium on his mvn design, am! 
was so roust inietie! that it cotdd 
he slewed over the stern. 

'rhese desertions came from 
the uuivtwsal confldciice in hk 
mtsasttrtw Jefferson hadi the art 
to inspire. 

Five or six companions wlima 
<dth<‘r Jack liiui picked up or 
hat! {licked up tfiuik, and who 
lived upon him, mlviiecl hint to 
put it off* 

was a consultiitlon lii- 
twi-icn those who fiivcirct! and 
opimmal the projotrt,. 

He avallal of llie «|i|»rtiinlfy. 

He mfule m© wait In Ills hall 
and conduced like ii lami law 
paeltatr*d for ln*.''.pifaHty» 

.I>an’’t Iroulile ahemt ii 
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WOKDS AND NOT WOEDS 


"Avail of,” “conduct,” and “trouble” require a reflexive 
pronoun after them. “Avail of” and “conduct” without 
the pronoun are more common in America than in Great 
Britain. “Trouble” without the pronoun is more common 
in Great Britain than in America. 

Beware of omitting necessary promims. 


Eedundant Pronouns. — Sometimes pronouns repeat an 
idea already expressed in the sentence. 


I. 

Celia wishes to accompany 
Kosalind, and they set out to- 
gether. 

Louis and the tutor got as far 
as Berlin, with what mutual sat- 
isfaction need not be specially 
imagined. 


IL 

Celia wishes k» ae(*(unpany 
Eogalind, and tlicy hoth set out 
together. 

l.x>uis and the tutor got as far 
as Berlin, with wliat mutual sat- 
isfaction to each other need not be 
specially imagined. 


Bmare of BKDTOnANO? TBomvm, 
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Chapter V. 

OF VKEBH 

Vulgarisms. — Some l)luiKlorB in tlie us<^ of verbs are, or 
should bo, coniiiuMl to tlio illit<M‘a,ti% 


L IL 

I should be d(‘Iightt*d to go to I should (idmire to go to tlie 
the World’s Fiiir. Worlti\s Fair. 

Adniim in thin in soinetiineH Inuird in tlie llint 4 :jci 


States^ but in not iti good use* 
I. 

TIics deteetivc‘H admit (<a\ de- 
clare) that the safe was uuloeked. 

A (urcular row (d aealH was 
taken |>osaeH«ion of (or, oemipie.d) 
hy smokers* 

I don’t call tht^se wlm board 
in your house company* 

Lady Luftou had besought Idiii 
to be gentle with her. 

Be did It 

All were expert cllveri, and 
Jofm always divetl to tlie 

Silver has flowed Into the 
trcuistiry. 

I have n’t htuig tin* ehuhes out 
yet. 

'‘ilu* prismutr was sentenced ti^ 
be hanged. 

Clothes, are, biutg on tb^ 
the gallowa. 


IL 

'Fhe deleetives nibm tliat.. fhii 
safe was nnloeked. 

A eiretilar nm of seafM mm 
avfukfi if/hy smokers. 

I d(m*t t?fdl peoplft wdiiit hmmk 
In ytnir house com|mny. 

laidy Ltiflon Imd immeh$ri 
him to he gimtie wltli her* 

Ho ditmi it. 

All were ex|a*ri div§r», and 
John alwayn dorr to the iKiltoiit. 

HUver hm Jkmm into the 

I haw n’t hnnijn! the elolhe« 

out yet. 

’fhe priJHiner wa-.^ ^entenei'd In 
Iff hmttj* 

* linf } »u‘« arc “ ’* «itt 
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IL 

1 11 karn a man the river. 


L 

1 11 teach a man the river. 


Teach, says Mark Twain, 
Mississippi] vocabulary.” 

I. 

lie would n’t let me go. 

At the gate I alighted from my 
horse. 

I shall lend you one hundred 
dollars only. 

Detectives, after months of 
searching, found out that the 
daugliter and licr husband were 
in Jane County. 

The old man pleaded so ha«rd 
that I lot him off. 

She showed me the road to 
town. 

Darcy had been used to having 
every attention shown him. 

It snowed yesterday. 

They passed through the ohl 
rickety gate which swung at the 
entrance of tins place. 

It is said privately that the 
road will declare a dividend. 

You looked as if you had taken 
root there. 

If it had been a hard eas^, I 
would have gone. 

As the stonn was increaning, 
r lay down in the corner and 
fell asleep. 

As Gulliver could not sea his 
way, he lay down and f(*ll into a 
heavy sleep. 


not in tlio river [tlia 


0 . 

He would n’t ieam me go. 

At (he gaU; J ii£ from my 
horse. 

I shall loan you only one Imn. 
(lr(Ml dollars. 

Detectives, after months of 
searching, kealrd the daughter 
and her husbaml in Jane 
County. 

11 h; old man plmd so hard 
that I let him of!*. 

She shem im the road to 
town. 

IhiTvy had lM*eu used to having 
every aitvniUm s/ioim/ him* 

It .snem yestm’day. 

They |kiss(uI tlirough the old 
riekety gate wlileh mmmff at the 
(mt-rancjcs of the place. 

It is hiilrd privatfdy that the 
road wilt <leelare a cHvidend. 

You Icwht'Hl 118 if you had irmk 
root t!u.*re. 

If it lifid been a hard ease, I 
wotild Imve wmL 

Ah the storm was lac*fea»iiig, 

I Ikd down In thii c*oriiir and 
fell asliiop. 

As fiulllver could not mn* Ids 
way, he kid down and fell info n 
ht*avy sh»e|) 
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L 

I recalled all the times I had 
lain awake. 

Orlando laid Adam down care- 
fully, and told him that he would 
soon return with food. 

Scott often gives us a picture 
of some old ruined abbey, lying 
cold and deserted in the moon- 
light. 


11 . 

I recalled all the times I had 
laid awake. 

Orlando Uu/ Adam down care* 
fully, and told him that he would 
soon return with food. 

Scott often gives us a picture 
of some oh I ruiuc-d id)bt‘y, laijlng 
cold and deserte<i in the moon- 
light. 


There let him lay deforms Byroids magnificent apos- 
trophe to the ocean in Ohilde Harold.^^ 


1. 

If you had a strong fire, and 
your steam worci inclined to rise, 
what shouhl you do? 

How values have risen on 
Boylston Street 1 

The distinction htitween 
brought out by Goldsmith in 

" More skilled to raise t 


IL 

If you lia<l a strong fire, and 
your steam was inclined to rawe, 
what would you do? 

How values liave ramd on 
Boylston Street 1 

raise and rise is well 
The Deserted Village/^-— 

i wretched than to 


T. 

Papa seated her in a big chair. 
She sat down before tlu‘ fire. 
Why don’t you sit still? 

You are n’t so fi(‘.slxy as you 
used to be, are. you ? 

As it does n’t suit you to call, 
send me ten dollars. 


IL 

Papa sat her in a liig chain 
She hH down Invfon^ the fire. 
Why don’t you ml still ? 

You ainH so fleshy as you used 
to be, he you ? 

As it danH suit you to eaJI, 
send me im <loIlar«. 


It may seem needless to record a vul;piri;-;m so gross as 
t%inH ; but the c‘xpn:‘s.si(m is sometimes on tlm lij,m of boys 
and girls who ought to know better, of tmm iiiul wotiMm wlto 
have had a gofid aducaiioti, and even of tf^ueliert in thfif 

4^ 
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unguarded moments. Don’t for “doesn’t” is still more 
common. 

1. ri. 

He ought not to talk as he IJe had n’t ou(/hi to talk as he 
does. does. 

The better class of those who say ain’t or ke don’t have 
no patience with those who say hadn’t oiujht ; but evcui 
this vulgarism is not confined to the illiterate. 

I- II. 

Tou were well then, weren't You vsaa well then, wasn’t 
you ? you ? 

“You was,” which is now a badge of vulgarity, was otma 
good English. Horace Walpole, for instance, writes, “How 
infinitely good you was to poor Mrs. Goldsworthy 1 ” and 
again; “‘Sir,’ said the king, ‘was it not when you was 
opposing me ? ’ ” * 

Avoid VULGAltlSMS. 

May or Can. — “Can” is often used in place of “may,” 
and “ may” sometimes in place of “earn” 

I- II. 

May I give you a slice, of beef? Can T give you a slid, of 

If an author’s ideas are origi- If .an author’s ideas are origi- 

nal, he may safely fail in all other nal he can safely fail iti all othw 
respects. rc(|uir(‘m(nUH. 

“ Can ” signifies that a thing i,s possihh; ; “ may,” that it 
is permitted. The distinction is well brought otit in the 
following quotations : the first from a rcc.cnt English novel, 
the second from an American new.si>aper : 

1 Other examples from vtoions authors (from Henry More. IfoSl, to 
Dugald Stewart, 1819) are given hy Mr. Fitelwartl Hall iin “The 
Nation " March 10, 1892). ' 
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You will all like kim. I shall bring him over to the manor if I 
»an. I don’t say, if 1 may. 

Little Tommy. Can I eat another piece of pie ? 

Mamma (who is something of a purist). I suppose you eauu 

Tommy. Well, may I ? 

Mamma. No, dear, you may not. 

Few of those who observe the distinction between may 
and can would say, with Tommy^s rnaninia, nmy not ; 
for, important as the distinction is, it usually dif>:i.i)}»ears 
when “ may ” or can is coupled with not in a declar 
rative sentence. 

Use CAN in sj>Gahmg of what is x^ossible^ may in spcakMg 
of what is jpermissiUe. 


— ^^Must presents a troublesome question* 


Must. 

I. 

In this law, Mr. Adonis en- 
countered a new obstacle which 
had to be overcome. 

Their ammunition ran low, 
and one of them was obliged to 
return to the settlements to re- 
plenish the stock. 


XL 

In this law Mr. Adonis en- 
countered a new obstiuile which 
mml be overcome. 

Their ammtmition ran low, 
and one of them mmt return to 
the settlements to replenish the 
stock. 


It cannot be said that ^^must’’ should never be iwad to 
refer to past time ; but in sentences like the fon^goiiu^ it 
is objectionable, because it creates a temporary obscurity. 


JBe cautiotiB about using must to refer to paet time* 


Win or Sliall. — A person who has not been trained to 
ohserve the proper distinctions between “ will ” and “ shall,” 
can never be sure of using tlwim correctly ; but ho will 
make few mistakes if ho fixes firmly in his mind that ” I (or 
we) shall,” “ you will,” “ ho (or they) will ” express simplo 
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futurity, and that (or we) will,” ^^yoii shall,” ‘^he (or 
they) shall” imply volition on the part of the speaker. 

Will ” and shall ” in the first person are propcn-ly usc'd 
in the following quotations from ^^The Absentee,” — one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels ; — 

Gone I forever gone from me,” said Lord Colarnbre, as the ear* 
riage drove away. Never shall I see her more — ntiver will I see 
her more, till she is married.” 

We will do our best to make you happy, and hope we shall succeed. 

In Never shall I see her more,” We hope we shall 
succeed,” shall” simply points to the future; in Never 
will I see her more,” We will do our best,” will ” im- 
plies the exercise of volition on the part of the speaker. 


I. 

I shall be drowned. 

We shall be smothered to- 
gether. 

We shall have to go. 

I leave for the West this even- 
ing, and; accordingly, shall bo 
unable to be present. 

Is the time coming when we 
fhall desert Thackeray? 

I am expecting a few young 
people to dance Saturday, Jan- 
uary ninth, at half-past eight 
o^clock, and shall he happy to 
see you on that evening. 

If we go to the country on the 
issue of tariff reform alone, we 
shah succeed. If we press the 
issue of free coinage of silver, 
we shall, in my judgment, lose 
every Eastern State, and gain 
nothing in the West. We shall 
lose the Presidency, the Senate, 
the House, free-eoinage, tariff- 
reform, and everything. 


II. 

I wUl be drowned. 

We will be smothered to- 
gether. 

We will have to go. 

I leave for the West this evenh 
ing, and accordingly wiU be un- 
able to be present 

Is the time coming when we 
will desert Thackeray? 

I am expecting a few young 
people to dance Saturday, Jan- 
uary ninth, at half-past eight 
o'clock and will be happy to 
see you on that evening. 

If we go to the country on the 
issue of tariff reform alone, we 
will sticceed. Tf we press the 
issue of fre(i coinage of silver, 
in my judgment wo will lose 
every Eastum State and gain 
nothing in the West. Wf^ will 
lose the iVesidenry, tlui Sertate, 
the House, free coinage, tariff? 
reform, and everything. 
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Tested by the examples of good use given above, tlio sen- 
tences under I. are correct, those under II. incorrect. 

Will ” and shalP^ in the second person are properly 
used in the following sentence from Defoe^s Coloin;! 
Jack ’’ ; — 


“ Not pay it I ** says he, but you shall pay it I ay, ay, you will 
pay it 1 ” 

In this example, ^‘shalP^ is used with ^^yon whora 
<^will” would be used with and wilP^ is used with 
tftyou^^ where shall” would be used with ^^I.” Wtu’e 
in place of the first ^^you,” the clause should read, 
will pay it.” In will pay it,” it is who dcder* 
mine my own action ; in You shall pay it,” it is a will not 
your own which determines your action. Were in 
place of the second ^^you,” the clause should read, shall 
pay it.” Shall ” in I shall pay it ” and will ” in You 
will pay it ” say nothing about the exercise of volition by 
anybody, but simply point to tbe future. 

If — to give another example — I say *^You will be 
elected, whoever may be your oppotient,” I do not suggest 
the exercise of volition by anybody ; but if I say You 
shall be elected, whoever may hc^ your oppomuit,” 1 imply 
that some person or persons are resolveid to elc*ct you. 

The imperative quality of shall” in the second person 
appears in the Ten Commandments. 

The imperative quality of shall” in the third {Mrson 
appears in the folhjwing passage from Shakspe^nvy 
^^Coriolanus — 

SiomuTS., It in a mind 

That shall rc^main a pokati where It li,. 
iFot poison any further. 

COEIO'LA Nils. Shall remain ! — 

Hear you this Trihm of tlie mhmowi*f Mark joi* 

His absolute ** shall”? 
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Some writers hold that shall” was the original form of 
the future, that on grounds of courtesy it was changed to 
^^will” in the second and third persons, and that when- 
ever courtesy permits it should be preferred to will” 
This may not be the true history of the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘will” and “shall;” but the doctrine of courtesy 
furnishes a rough-and-ready rule for choice between the 
two. 

As in the second and third persons “ will ” is the proper 
word to express simple futurity, and as the comxnon error 
is the use of will where “shall ” is the proper word, there 
is little danger that anybody whose native tongue is Eng- 
lish will, in these persons, mistake “ will ” and “shall ” for 
each other. 

If, in a sentence consisting of a priiunpal and a de- 
pendent clause, the verb in the^ principal clause is in the 
first person, the future of the verb in tlie dependent clause 
is formed as usual : e. y., “ I am afraid that I shall, that 
you will, that he will, die.” 

If the principal verb is in the second person, the form 
of the future in the dependent clause is as usual in the 
first or in the third person: a. y., “You are afraid that I 
shall, that he will, die.” In the second person, “shall” 
may sometimes be used where “will” would be used in 
a simple declarative sentence : e. y., “ You are afraid that 
you shall die.” 

If the principal verb is in the third person, the form of 
the future in the dependent clause is as usual in the first or 
the second person : e. y., “ He is afraid that I shall, that you 
will- die.” It is as usual also in the third person if the 
subject of the principal verb is different from that of the 
dependent verb: e. y., “It is certain that h(j will die,” “She 
hopes that he will live.” If, however, the stibject of the 
dependent clause is the same as that of the principal clause, 
“shall” is the proper auxiliary in the third person; 

“ He is afraid that he shall die,” 
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L 

If I look out of my window, 
fclie chances are that I shall see 
boys playing marbles. 

He is afraid that he shall not 
pass his examination. 

While he is wond(‘ring how 
long he shall live in this way, a 
great wagon arrives. 


n. 

If I look out of my window tho 
chances are that I wiH see boys 
playing marbles. 

He is afraid that he mil not 
pass his examination. 

While he is wondering how 
long he wi/l live in this way, a 
great wagon arrives. 


Tested by the examples of good use given above, the sen* 
tences under 1. are correct, those under II. incorrect. 

There is one use of shall which is frequently found in 
old writers, but which is comparatively infrequent in mod* 
ern English : — 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

“‘Shall follow me’” — to borrow Sir Edmund Head’s 
words * — ‘‘ means ‘ are destined to follow me by the divine 
ordinance,’ and ‘ will dwell ’ expresses the iuteutiun or vol- 
untary devotion of the speaker.” 

Other examples are — 

A work that, so long as even the memory of the Christian faith 
shall last, will bear to men messages of pardon and of peace. 

The English language is spreading more and more, and many of 
the great travellers and writers of the day tell us diat the time is 
coming when it shall be the language of the globe. 

In the last example, “will” might have been used. 
“Will” means that English is going to bo, “shall” that 
it is destined to be, “ the languago of the globe.” If the 
writer had meant simply to state a future fact, he would 
have said “will”: meaning to play the prophet, he said 
Shull” 

* In his exeelkiit litfek book cm and Will’'* Mttrwiyj 

lomiott 
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The correct use of and shall in interrogatiye 

sentences is shown in the following ([uota,tions • — 

“ Will you do it ? Or shall I ? 

** Shall I speak to your mother 2 Or will yon ? 

Shall you remain long ? 

‘‘ Shall r, aunt ? ” 

In an interrogative sentence, the forms of the future in 
the first and the third person are the same as in a declara- 
tive sentence': e,g,j Shall I go to New York next week 
^‘Will he live a week longer?’^ In the second person, 
<<shall ” — e, g., Shall you go to New York next week 
simply points to the future ; will — e. g.^ Will you 
go ? — suggests the exercise of volition by ^^you/^ Shall 
you go?^’ is answered by ^^I shalP^ or ^^I shall not;^' 
Will you go ? is answered by I will or ^^I will 
Shall you ? raises no question of courtesy. Shall 
he?^^ on the contrary, is answered by shall, 
shall not;^^ and is therefore forbidden by courtesy. 

I. IL 

Where shall I find that book? » Where will I find that book? 
How long shall we have to How long will we have to 
wait ? wait ? 

Tested by the examples of good use given above, the sen- 
tences under L are correct, those under II. incorrect 

Would or Should. — To say that the choice between 
would and should ” is governed by the same rules as 
those which govern the choice between will and shall,” 
and to say nothing more, might mislead. 

Would” is sometimes used to signify hahitual action: 
«. y., ^^When our visitors would say, ^ Wedl, upon my word, 
Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest children in the whole 
country,’ — < Ay, neighbor,’ she would answer, ^ they are 
as Heaven made them.’” 
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Should” is sometimes used in the sense of ought”: 
6. <7., “'He should make better time than he does;” and 
sometimes in a conditional sense as the equivalent of “ were 
to”: e.g.^ “If it should rain, he would not come.” In this 
conditional sense the present subjunctive was common in 
Early English. 

One who bears in mind these other senses of would ” 
and “should” may safely accept the rule that the choice 
between “would” and “should” is usually determined by 
considerations similar to those that determine the choice 
between “will” and “shall.” 

“ Would ” and “ should ” are correctly used in the follow- 
ing quotations : — 


We should n(‘ver recognise our noses, if Cruikshank drew them, 
though our friends would. 

You would not wisli im m to guard you that you sliould have no 
power of sending a letter but by pvrniis.sion? 

She did all that I wanted. I know she would. 1 ktuw that we 
should either go to the bottom together or that she would be the 
making of me. 

Therefore, all things whatsoewer ye would that num shotdd do to 
you, do ye t‘ven so to them. 

All unanimously answered that thchy would figlit it out to death, and 
should be happy to die in defence of their ridigion. 

In the sentences quoted al)ove, “ would ” and “ Blmuld ” 
are used as “ will ” and “shall ” would have been, had they 
been the proper forms to express the writer^s mt^aning. 


I. 

If I had ejtpected to stay at 
home, 1 should imt havcj nettled 
a ticket 

I shoulci be interested to know 
how much that (!xpcri*m<.H^ eoit 
On this hypotlicili, wt sliould 
Mpect to find trout In the 

Charlei# 


IL 

If I haci expected to stay iit 
homi*, f umuifi not hiive miedcd 
a ticket. 

I wtmhl Im Interested to know 
how much that e?{perlonre eoit 
On this hyiaiiltesifi wa 

to find trout In ili# 

CImrtei. 
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1 . 

I should say that we should be 
apt to admire La Fontaine more 
than ever before. 

Thackeray says that he should 
have been proud to be Shak- 
spere's boot-black or Addison’s 
errand-boy. 

They were led to suppose that 
in stopping at Mr. Hardcastlc’s 
house they should be at an inn. 

Mr. Collins said that lie hof)ed 
she would soon come to her 
senses. 


II. 

I should say that we mould bo 
apt to admire La Fontaine more 
than ever before. 

Thackeray says that lie would 
have been proud of being Shak- 
spore’s boot-black, or Addison’s 
errand boy. 

''J'hey were led to 8up|)OHe tliat 
in stopping at Mr. Ilardcastle's 
house tliey would be at an inn. 

Mr. Collins saiil that he hoped 
she should soon come to her 
senses. 


Tested by the examples of good use given above, the 
sentences under L are correct, those under IL incorrect. 


As a friend, I should like to 
make a suggestion. 

I should be willing to hazard a 
guess that Professor Bio cannot 
read my writing. 

If we had to see it again, we 
should wish to choose a brighter 
day. 

He had always thought he 
should like to be a minister. 


IL 

As a friend, I would like to 
make a suggestion. 

I would be willing to hazard a 
guess that Professor Bio cannot 
read my writing. 

If we had to see it again, we 
would wish to choose a brighter 
day. 

He had always thought ho 
would like to be a minister. 


Volition is so fully expressed in the vorlm to likt^/^ ^^to 
be willing/^ ^^to wish/’ as not to need oxprcHsion by the 
auxiliary verb. I would like” means ^^It is my wish to 
like,” “I should like to like.” 


The established distimtions between winn and sham 
WOULD and should should he carefully observed. ' 

Correct and Incorrect Forms. — Some incorrect forms ol 
verbs stray into print. 
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1. 

So many times had her heart 
beat quicker at the sound of the 
door-bell. 

She scolded tliein, and at last 
bade them good-night. 

lie called his sijrvants and 
bade them procui’c /ire-arms. 

Uncertain, even at that epoch, 
of Austria’s fidelity, Ihaissia bid 
high for German leaders] lip. 

The correct preterite of 
“ good-night 
that of 

of ‘^bid” 


II. 

So many times her heart had 
beaten (pihiker at the sound of the 
door-bell. 

She scolded them and fitmlly 
bid them good- night. 

lie called his S(‘rvanlH and hid 
tluuu pr<)eun‘ fire-arms. 

Uncertain, eviui at that epoch, 
ol Austria’s fnlelity, Ih'ussiatofe 
high for Gernmn leadersliip. 

bid with <‘x|)n‘ssi()i!s like 


or ill the seirse of ^orderetr^ in «Miade;^' 
‘^bid^^ in the. stnnstj of ^^ndtling at an auction ’* is 
In beothuid, ^MKide” is still ustul as tlu^ |>r(d,erite 
in tlui latter Beus(‘, as it was hy llr. JoliUBora 


It,* 

LeMonfl-du ia not much drunk Lt^nioiiHdc ia not much drunk 
among the Frencli in winter. among thi^ Fnsntdi in winter. 

John drank all that, he could. John drunk all that he could. 

"Drank” and “drunk” an* Httinetinu's uHod iudiHorimi- 
nately, evon by good iiut,hor.s ; but it M(u>ni.s bfitctr to coti- 
fine “ drank ” to tbo itnttorito teiiHo, n. ij.,^ “ I drank,” and 
"drunk” to tbo participlo, e. g., " You’litmj drunk." A 
similar remark may be made alxtut “sung” and “Hung," 
" sprang ” and “ .sprang,” “ shrank ” and “ sbrunk.” 


I- rr. 

He gave each a large pioco ol lhi gave each a large piim ol 
gingerbread, which the jtoor fel- gingi-rl.rcad which the jtocw fob 
lows ate very heartily. lows c«f very heartily. 

It is an exaggeration to say, as an Amnrioan ncwi.ptipi.i 
reoently did, that " ate ” has almost tlisapjainred from 
printed hooks; but if. i.s eoHoiii ilititw/ is often stihstitutert 
for “ato.” Olio oannot pitnitivoly aniriii thtit good us** pro- 
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noimces to be the only proper form of the preteritfei 

but in that tense it is certainly preferable to eai. 


I IL 

Before I had got half-way Before I had f/oi/en half wa^ 
across the yard, men came across tiie yard, men camt 
dwarming out of the building. swaianing out of the building. 

Gotjfen is an old form, but it is not sanctioned by the 
best modern use. In some imrts of the United States it is, 
however, often heard and written. 

I. II. 

Yesterday he led me a wild- Yesterday he me on a wiR 
goose chase. goose chase. 

Zead is sometimes used for either because the 

writer does not know how the word is spelled, or because 
he has r6ad/^ r6ad in mind. 

I ^11. 

The front room was lighted and Tlie front room was Hi and 

warmed by a wood-fire. warmed by a wood-fire. 

Lighted seems preferable to iU; but lit is used in this 
sense by some writers of reputation. 

I- II 

It 18 proved that his account of It is propm that his Mcount ol 
uropean society is accurate. European 8()cietj is accurate. 

Proven is borrowed from the Scotch dialect. In 
the case of Madeline Smith, who was tried for jnurdr>r in 
Edinburgh in 1857, the verdict of the jury was « not proven.” 
Since that time the word has often appeared in newspapers, 
in magazines, and even in books, in filime of " proved,” 
which is the correct form of the participle. 
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1 - 11 . 

1 had not ridden ten miles I had not rorle ten miles when 

the sun rose. the sun rose. 

“ Had rods ” instead of “ had ridden," was once, but is 
not now, in good use. 

I- 11. 

On Wa.shington’s birthday, 1 On Washington’s birthday, I 
was waked at suni’ise by the was woke at siiuriso Iiy the bells. 

bells. 

T have awaked at seven these I have amoke at seven this ten 
ten years. years. 

Woke iind awoke m form.s of the past partieijile, though 
not without authority, arc not saiiotioiicd by the l^ost u.sc. 

Questions of Tense. — Among the most jicrplcxing ques- 
tions wnmcctod with vtirb.s am those which conoorn the 
choice between this and that ttmae. 

I- 11. 

How much '« there now ? I h,w much will there hf now ? 

Mr. JoliuB regrets tliiit a pro- Mr. .Johns regretH that ii pre* 

vious en^aj,(einent pn^viutts him 

fromaec'tjpting Mrs. Smitids Im from aec‘e|>ting Mrs. in. 

vitation to dinner on *M<mday. vitation to dinner on Momiay. 

It is difficult HOC Iiow a proviottg wlucih 

does not exist at the time whoa Mr. writing his note, 

can furnish ammim for chudinin^ Mrs. Bnvit'h's invitation! 
If the ^^pravious^ on'rafp'no'ol.*^ does exist at that time, it 
prevents him at that tuna from aacapiini^ the invitation* 

I* Ih 

Mr* Robinmw rm^mn tlmt he Mr. EoWrimtt ragrati tlial th- 
is imahlii to tilt! Icind in- genae from tfte city mil! prmmni 

vitation of Mrs. Ilollin, m hi him from aroaiai'iig Ilia llntl 
wiU he ahiviit from tlit dty on Irivlrmbn »l Mri* Ildlii tm 
Friday. 
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Mr. Eobinson means to say that absence from the city 
at the time of Mrs. Hollises eutertaiiuiient will prevent him 
from being present at it, and that therefore he is unable 
at the time of writing to accept the invitatiom 1 fis absence 
from the city is a fact (or probability) of the future, in con- 
sequence of which he decides not to accept the invitation; 
but his decision not to accept is a fact of the |)resent. 

I. II 

Mr. Curron accepts with pleas- Mr. Curron wiil he. happy to ao 
ure Mrs. Hollis’s kind invitation cept Mrs. Hollis’s kind invitation 
for Tuesday evening. for Tuesday evening. 

When will Mr. Curron bo happy to accept? Boos he 
write a note now to say that he means to acce|)t at some 
future time, and that when ho does accept Ins ha|>pines8 
will begin ? Or is this note his answer to the invitation ? 
If it is, he is happy while writing his a.(u*ej)ta.n<u\ 

This use of the future tense is common in answers to notes 
of invitation; but it is not supported by the beet usage* 

I. n. 

It is the duty of history to re- It wm the duty of histoiy to 
cord inventions as well as wars. record inventions m well m wars* 

As the author of this sentence is speaking of the duty of 
history in general, the present tense is correct 

L IL 

It has always been a question It has always lieen a question 
with me whether scientific tastes with me whether iclentlfie tMtes 
denote a higher type of mind than demted a higlier type of mind 
ffisthetic tastes. than mslhetic 

The question ^'has always been^^ wheilKm ^^scientifm 
tastes,” wherever and wlmnevcm tht^y exist, denote a 
higher type of mind;” not whether thc*y did at a given 
time denote it. 
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L U. 

Dear Sib, — * I did not attend Dkak Sir, — I did not attend 
school on Friday as I had to go school on Friday, as I had to go 
to New York on important husi- to New York on important busi- 
ness. Will you kindly excuse my ness. Will you kindly excuse my 
absence? This is the second time absence? This was the siH'ond 
1 have been absent this term. time I had been al)sent this term. 

In the last sentence, is and have been ’’ are prefer- 
able to was and had hemu TIkj meaning is, This makes 
my second absence.^^ The ae.t i*(!ferre(l to is in past time, 
but the assertion about the act belongs to the present. 

I. ir. 

Nothing is more interesting Nothing ‘is more interesting 
than the attempt to trace the Ihuri the attempt to trace the 
fortunes of men who died long forttuujH of men who ham died 
ii'ge. long ago. 

^^Died” is correct; for the writer is speaking of the act 
of dying, not of the condition of death. 

I IL 

This case still awaits evidence This case st ill awaits evidence 
as to the origin of the in jury to the as to the origin of injttry to left 
left hand, as you were informed hand, as you haoe been informe<l 
by letters from this dated by letters from this ofFioe dated 

elune 6, 1887, and Fob. 5, 1888. June 6, 1887, and Feb. 5^ 1888. 

Had the sentence ended at informed/’ ham bam would 
have bean proper. The additional words make wert^ ” 
proper, because they confine the writer’s assertion to defi- 
nite points of past time. 

II. 

Every time we relieve oiirsidvef 
of a disagreeaWe task by a illglit 
prevarication, we Mm iMM to 
temptation ami Mtm madi diml 
a part of our nature 


I. 

Eveiy time we relieve ourselves 
of a disagreeable task by a slight 
prevarication, we yield to tempta- 
tion and make deceit a part of our 

nature. 
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The three verbs “relieve,” “yield,” aud “make” refer to 
the same point of time, and should therefore be iu the 
same tense. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

Gulliver manages by swimming 
to reach the shore. Worn out by 
his exertion, he crawls up the 
beach, lies down, and falls asleep. 

Darcy, seeing that he has 
made a mistake, hastens the very 
next day to repair the mischief. 

Thackeray was of a quiet dis- 
position, and could not bring him- 
self to scoff at Swift. 

The driver volunteered no in- 
formation about any object of 
interest that we passed. 

Samuel would have been con- 
tented, if the condition of his 
father’s health had not troubled 
him so much. 

At this point, Elizabeth could 
keep silent no longer, and an- 
swered (or, unable to keep silent 
longer, answered) him. 

The proposition was unani- 
mously adopted, and off we hur- 
ried to consult the ‘‘Elders.*' 
They demurred somewhat, but 
the, boys carried the day. 

The proposition is unanimously 
adopted, and off we hurry to con- 
uilt the “ Elders. " They demur 
somewhat, but the boys carry the 
day. 

Under this inspiration we 
made up some of • the distance 


II. 

Gulliver managed by switumino* 
to reach the shore. \V orn out by 
his exertion, he (‘rawLs iip the 
beach ; lies down, and falls ashjep, 

Darcy, seeing that he had 
made a mistake, hastens the very 
next day to repair tlie mischi(‘f. 

Tliackeray was of a (piiet dis- 
position and can not bring him- 
self to scoff at Swift. 

The driver volunteered no in- 
formation about any object of 
interest we might pass. 

Samuel would liave been con- 
tented, if the condition of his 
father s health did not trouble 
him 80. 

At tliis point, Elizabeth could 
keep silent no longer and an- 
swers him. 


The proposition was unanh 
mouslj carried, and off we fmrrg 
to consult the “Elders/’ The 
latter demur somewhat, but the 
boys carrg the day. 


Under this inspiration we 
made up mnw. of the distance 
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L 

we had lost. The shouting on 
the shore became deafening, 
showing us that we were nearly 
home. ‘‘ Now, then,” cried the 
captain, ^‘one more spurt and we 
win ! ” But only two men could 
answer to the captain’s call, — 
the stroke oar and the giant of 
the crew. 


we had lost. The shouting on 

the shore becomes deafeninfr, 

showing us that we are almost 

through. “Now then,” cn>., the 

captain, “ one more spurt and we 
win. But only two men could 
answer to the captain’s call,,— 
the stroke, and the giant of kt 
crew. 


In the last passage in its original form, the writer with 
out apparent cause, goes from the past to the present tense 
and back again. 


L 

At last appeared the long- 
looked-for spring, whicli we 
hailed with Joy after the tedi- 
ous, cold winter. W e gladly gave 
up theatre-going and other win- 
ter amusements for out-of-door 
sports. Again we glided in our 
swift shells along the sinuous 
course of the Charles ; again we 
played ball on Jarvis Field, and 
took long evening strolls, and sat 
by the open window to study. 


II. 

At last the long looked for 
spring appeared, which we haiknl 
with joy after the tedious cold 
winter 5 and we gladly gave op 
theatre-going, and other winter 
amusements, for our out-of-door 
sports. Again we fflide in our 
swift shells along the sinuous 
course of the Charles ; again we 
plaij ball on Jarvis Field, and 
take long evening strolls, and sii 
by the open window to study. 


This appears to be an attempt to slip from the past tense 
into wbat is called the historical present ; but tbe historical 
present should be used sparingly. It is only Justified by 
the fact that the writer’s interest in the narrative is so 
intense that the past becomes present to his imagination. 

I- IL 

It was the business of Harvard It was Harvard’s business to 
to be on the lookout, and to se- have been on the lookout and to 
cure all the glory it could. have secured all the gloirf it 

could- 
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In this example, was fixes the time at which eertaiu 
duties rested upon Harvard, Relatively to tliat time, tliose 
duties were present; ''to be,'' not to have hevji, "on the 
lookout," "to secure," not to have secured, "glory," was the 
business of Harvard. 


I. 

And this at a time, it may he 
added, when a single disaster 
would have led the British Gov^ 
ernment to withdraw its troops 
from the Peninsula. 


IL 

And this at a time, it may be 
added, when a single disaster 
would have led the British Gov- 
eminent to have unthdnmm their 
troops from the Peninsula, ^ 


“Major Henderson does not mean,” says “The Saturday 
Eeview,” “that the British Government would have with- 
drawn its troops before the disaster, but tliat is what ho 
says; and thus you will see how easy it is, oven for a 
writer who is well a(!(iuaintod with his subject, to say the 
contrary of what he means when he does not pay sufficient 
attention to accuracy of grammar.” 


It is (or, was) a pleasure to pass my examinations so well. 

It is (or, wa,s) a pleasure to have passed my examinations so W(‘1I. 

These sentences are both correcst; but they differ in mean- 
ing, as becomes apparent when we change the form of the 
sentence. “ To pass my examinations so well is (or, was) a 
pkasnre,” means thatiny pleasure lies (or, lay) in the fact 
that i am (or, was) passing my examinations so well. “To 
have passed my examinations so well is (or, was) a pleas- 
ure, means that my pleasure lies (or, lay) in the fact that 

nave^ (or, had) passed my examinations so well : mv ex- 
ainiuations are over. ^ 


Meative or Subjunctive. -The subjunctive mood is a 
less important <part of the English language than it used to 

of The Battle of bpicheron,” etc., by Brevet-Maj.ir (1, K. Q. IlemtenKjn, 
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be ; but it is by no means extinct. Examples of its correct 
ase ill the present tense are given in the following citations 
from recent writers . — 

Every bill shall be presented to the governor ; if ho ap|»ravej he 
shall sign it. 

Whether the encounter alienate friends or raise up ttnemies, wlu‘the.r 
it be fraught with physi<!al risk or moral danger, whether it lead te 
defeat or to total ruin, the editor who is worthy of the name will imt 
shrink from the contest. 

In these examples, the subjunctive forms ^^approvn*/^ 
alienate,’’ etc., express more doubt or uncertainty than 
the corresponding indicative fornus would do. In the sem 
tence ^‘JN'o one will wonder that tiicy raise a |)rotest, 
though it be like the helpless cry of an untaiiglit child/’ 
the clause beginning “though it be” is i‘(|iuv;d(*nt to 
“though it be, perhaps, like the Indphjss cry,” etc. 5 it 
expresses a doubtful jiroposition. Had the author UBcd thci 
indicative “is” instead of the subjiumtivii there 

would be no doubt in the reader’s mind that the protest 
was like an infant’s cry. 

Examples of the correct use of the* subjunctive in the 
preterite tense are given in the following citations from 
recent writers : — 

How terrible it would be if yon were a saint ! 

Tf your home were not in Italy, you would feel as T cla 
If she were to be taken away, I should marry again. 

My wif<^ ia apt to look a.a if abe were going to cry. 

Sbe wears an air of melancholy, as though [IQ ih© were dlsafv 
pointed in you. 

The siibjunctire of the verl» «to he” is still common, 
especially in the preterite tense. 

h II. 

If I were you, I should stay at If I «»* you I riioald stay m 
home to-<lay. home to^lay. 
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If tRe whole thought were expressed, this sentence should 
read, I were you (but I am not), I should stay at home 

to-day.’^ The clause expresses a supposition which is 
not in accordance with the fact The verb should there- 
fore be in the subjunctive mood. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

If the house were mine, I would 
turn over a new leaf. 

I wish there were some way in 
which I could be of service. 

If any nation were bound down 
absolutely to a code of laws, which 
could in no way be altered, it 
would never emerge from obscu- 
rity. 

He speaks English as if it were 
something else. 

If only it were summer, wo 
might go in the pony carriage. 

The frigate now came tearing 
along as if she were alive herself 
and were feeling the fever of the 
chase. 


IT. 

If the hotise was mine, I would 
turn over a new leaf. 

X wish there was some, way in 
which I could of service. 

If any nation tms bound down 
absolutely to a code of laws, which 
could in no way be altered, it 
would never emerge from obscu- 
rity. 

Ho talks English as if It was 
something else. 

If only it was summer we might 
go in the pony carriage. 

The frigate now came tearing 
along as if she were alive herself 
and was feeling the fever of tlie 
chase. 


To use the subjunctive in one of two co-ordinate clauses 
and the indicative in the other, as in the last sentence under 
II., is especially objectionable. 


I. 

When the technique is good, 
when the skill employed is at all 
considerable, the work is, we say, 
a work of art. 


IT. 

Wlien the technique i» gocai, 
when the skill emjdoyed h at all 
considerables, the wfu*k is, we say, 
a work of art. 


In this example, the indicative is proper in both clauses, 
for there is no suggestion of doubt 
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If it is discouraging to notice 
four own faults in the second 
generation, it is still more so 
to encounter idiosyncrasies with, 
which you have no association. 


n. 

If it^be discouraging to notice 
one’s * own faults in the second 
generation, it is still more so 
to encounter idiosyncrasies with 
which you ^ have no association. 


In this example, “if” is not hypothetical; it does not 
imply doubt. The writer means to affirm that is dis- 
couraging,” etc. 

Be careful to use the correct form of the verb. 


Singular or Plural. — Everybody who knows anything 
about English grammar, knows that the verb should agree 
with its subject in number. 


I. 

Three centuries of the New 
England climate have made him 
quick-witted. 

The persecutions of the chapel- 
bell, sounding its unwelcome sum- 
mons to six o^clock prayers, in- 
terrupt my slumbers no longer. 


n. 

Three centuries of the New 
England climate has made him 
• quick-witted. 

The persecutions of the chapel- 
bell, sounding its unwelcome sum- 
mons to six o’clock matins, inter- 
rupts my slumbers no longer. 


When the author of the sentence under 11. wrote inter- 
rupts, he probably thought of chapel-bell ” as the grammati- 
cal subject. When many words come between subject and 
verb, a writer is in danger of forgetting what the subject is. 

I. II. 

His humble birth, his scholar- His humble birth, his scholar- 
ship, and the obscure poverty of ship, and the obscure poverty of 
his old age form an interesting his old age forms an interesting 
chapter in the romance of letters, chapter in the romance of letters. 

Birth,” “scholarship,” and “poverty” together make a 
plural subject; the verb should therefore be plural. 

^ See p^es 'ir2-73. 
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L IL 

The gayety and the enthusiasm The gayety and enthusiasm of 
of the rout recall the last loiterer the rout recalls the last loiterer 
in the supper-room. in the su])[>er-rooin. 

If the writer meant to speak of gayety and enthu- 
siasm^^ as two distinct characteristics of “the rout/’ he 
should have put the verb in the plural number ; if he re- 
garded them as the same characteristic under different 
names, he was right in using a singular verb. 

1. IL 

He, with two of his companions, He, with two of lus companions, 
(or, With two of his companions, entered, ajnd were conducted to 
he) entered, and was conducted the haU. 
to the hall. 


In the last example, were would be correct if and were 
in the place of “ with ; ” but in the sentence as it stands 
^^he ’’ is the subject of the verb. With two of his com- 
panions ” is a parenthetical expression. This may seem to 
be a distinction without a difference ; but the difference is 
that ^^and” would put the three persons concerned on the 
same level of importance 5 whereas ^*with’’ indicates the 
superior importance of the person designated as 
A similar distinction is made when we say, ^Mohn^s 
mother, with two young children, has gone to Europe 
John’s father and mother have gone to Europe/^ 


I. 

The religion of this period, as 
well as that of the early Chris- 
tians, was entirely opposed to 
any such belief. 

The Rev. B. W. Heron, 
companied by his family, has left 
Paris for Switaierland. 


II 

The religion of this perl'Od, as 
well as that of the early Chris- 
tians, were entirely opposed to 
any such belief. 

The Rev. ll W. Heron, ac- 
companied by his family, kavi 
left Paris for Swit2j(*rlattd. 
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In these examples, the clauses beginning with as well 
as and accompanied by ” are obviously parenthetic. 


L 

The whole system of mind- 
reading, mesmerism, and spiritu- 
alism seems connected. 


11 . 

The whole system of mind 
reading, mesmerism, and spiritu- 
alism seern connected. 


The subject of the verb is ^ 
mesmerism, and spiritualism.’^ 

I. 

The voluminousness of his 
works is oppressive. 

The subject of the verb 

works.” 

Other examples are — 

I. 

The course of fashions indi- 
cates many changes. 

The formation of paragraphs 
is very important. 


system,” not mind-reading, 
II 

The voluminousness of his 
works are oppressive. 

is voluiniiiousness,” not 


IL 

The course of fashions indi- 
cate many changes. 

The formation of paragraphs 
are very important. 


A careless writer is in danger of giving to the verb the 
number of the nearest substantive, instead of that of the 
real subject, 

T. II 

All that they could see of ^‘the All that they eould see of ** the 
Invisible One '' was his boots. Invisible One ” were his boots. 


Had boots ” been the subject, the verb would properly 
have been in the jdural numlxtr. As, bowc.v(u‘, the sub- 
ject is ^^all,” the verb should be singular. 

T. TI 

What is sought Is not nice What are sought are not nice, 
ways of making money, but ways ways of making money but w&yi 
of making more money. of making more money. 
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The equivalent of ^^wlxat’^ is ^^that whioli.^^ No one 
would say ‘‘ That which are sought areJ’ 


L 

Since this matter has been in 
agitation, there have been some 
iiKiuiries. 

There were many things to do. 

In the evening there were al- 
ways some games of cards. 


II. 

Since this nuU'^er has been in 
agitation, there /laa been some 
inquiries. 

There ivclh many things to do. 

In tile evening there uma al- 
ways some games of cards. 


In these examples^ the real subjects are inquiries, 
things,” and “games,” not the indefinite word “there.” 
The verb should therefore be plural. 


I. IL 

In literature are embalmed the In literature is embalmed the 
short stories of the day. short stories of the day. 

The fact that the subject follows the verb instead of 
coming before it does not affect the operation of the rule 
which requires subject and verb to agree in number. 


I 

Each of these processes gives 
sure results. 

The subject of the verb is 
L 

Not one of these forty English 
words was in use before the 
battle of Hastings. 

The subject of the verb is ^ 
I 

Every one of us has had this 
feeling. 


TL 

Each of timse processes give 
sure results. 

^each,” not processes.” 

n. 

Not one of these forty English 
words were in use before dm 
battle of Hastings. 

not one.” 

II 

Every one of us hive had thus 
feeling. 
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The author of this sentence in its original form probably 
had in mind the fact that the feeling in question has been 
shared by all the persons spoken of, and he forgot that 
the grammatical subject is singular. 


Other examples are — 

I. 

While either of these is b an- 
gry, nothing will ever give him 
sleep. 

Neither of the girls was very 
much at her ease. 

Both are fond of Nature, but 
neither draws deep lessons from 
it. 

Careless writers sometimes 
and “neither” as if they were 


IL 

While either .of these are hun- 
gry, nothing will ever give them 
sleep. 

Neither of the girls were very 
much at their ease. 

Both arc fond of nature, but 
neither draw deep lessons from 
it. 

treat the pronouns “cither^* 
plural. 


L 

I do not believe tliat cither the 
painter or his picture is very 
famous. 

Neither the Bishop nor a re- 
cent writer in The Spectator ” 
has arrived at the truth. 


n. 

I do not believe that the 
painter or his j>icture are very 
famous. 

Neither the Bisliop nor a re* 
cent writer in the Sjjecfator ham 
arrived at the truth. 


Singular subjects connected by “nor” or “or” are some* 
times incorrectly coupled with a plural verb. 

I. TT. 

She is one of the writers who She is one of the writers who 
are destined to he immortal. is destined to be immortah 

“Who” stands for “writers,” not for “one,” aii»l tnore- 
fore requires the verb to be in the plural ntimls'O*, The 
sentence as originally written exemplifies a oommo.i built. 

Other examples are — 
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L 

Dr. Abbot is one of the best 
preachers wlio come to Appleton 
Chapel. 

It was one of the most artistic 
and interesting dramas that have 
been seen in Dos ton for several 
years. # 

One of the few things that 
come to mind at this time, is the 
work of the Antislavery Society. 

She has one of the prettiest 
faces that ever were seen. 

We lament the excessive deli- 
cacy of his ideas, which prevents 
one from grasping them. 


II 

Dr. Abbot is one of the best 
preachers who cornea to Appleton 
chapel. 

It was one of tlic most artistic 
and interesting dramas that /ms 
been seen in Boston for several 
seasons. 

One of the few things that 
comes to mind at this time, is the 
work of the Antislavery Society. 

She has one of the prettiest 
faces that ever was seen. 

We lament the excessive deli- 
cacy of his ideas, which 
one from grasping them. 


“Whioh” stands for “delicacy,” not for “ideas;” the 
veA should therefore be singular. 


I- ir. 

, The number of exercises is not The number of exercises are 
great. not great. 

^ The majority of Indian mar- Tlio majority of Indian nla^ 
riages are happy. riages is happy. 

In the first of these examples, “number” is used in a 
singular sense; in the second, “majority” is used in a 
plural sense. It is the “number” that is great; it is “In- 
dian marriages” that are happy, 

I- n. 

Amultitude of heads, hats, fans, A multitude of heads, hats, fans, 

were -waving in the air. wo, waving in the. air. 

The meaning is : “Many heads, hats, fans, -wcro -waving.” 
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L 

TMs fund may be increased at 
any time by the addition of a sum 
not less than Si 00. Since the 
beginning of the year, SI 00 has 
been so added. 


11 . 

This fund may be increased at 
any time by the addition of a sum 
of not less than $100. Since the 
beginning of the year Si 00 have 
been so added. 


In the first sentence of this example, the writer speaks of 
^Hhe addition of a sum of not less than f 100.’^ The $100 
must therefore have been added to the fund as a sum/’ 
and a sum ” would require a singular verb. Had there 
been several additions of small sums, not one addition of 
the whole amount, the writer might properly have said 
^‘$100 have been added.’’ 


L 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Spokane requests the pleasure of 
your company at it# First Annual 
Dinner. 


IL 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Spokane reqmsL the pleasure of 
your company at their First Atif 
riual Dinner, 


In giving this invitation, the Chamber of Comineree’^ 
acts as a body, not as tlie imnnbers of a body. The singular 
form of the verb seems therefore proforable to the plural. 


I. 

The executive committee of 
the Civil Service Reform Asho- 
ciation respectfully reprcscmts 
that this proposition apj)oars to 
be a serious departure from the 
principles held, and it strongly 
urges senators to prevent the 
adoption of the resolution. 


IT. 

The executive <»omm!ttee c»f 
the Civil Services Reform Asio* 
ciation resp(*<rf.fully reprc*.fi4inti 
that this proposilion appears to 
be a serious departures from the 
principles held, and tliey strongly 
urge senators to prevent ths 
adoption of the resolution. 


Committee ” may be uBecl with either a singular or a 

plural verb, acoording as tbn committee is spoken of as a 
body — as it seems to be in the pnisimt instance — or as the 
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individual members that compose the body; but it cannot 
be both singular and plural at the same time. 

When a collective noun means the collection as a whole, 
it requires a singular verb; when it means the individual 
persons or things that make up the collection, it requires a 
plural verb. 

Subject and verb should agree in mimher. 


Omitted Verbs. — Sentences are sometimes shortened by 
the omission of verbs that are required by good use. 


I 

I forgot to do something I 
ought to do (or, to have done). 

All that I learned was that the 
class could be as dry as saw-dust 
when they wished to be. 


11 . 

I forgot to do something I 
ought to. 

All that I learned was that the 
class could be as dry as saw-dust 
when they wished to. 


Sentences ending with the sign of the infinitive, though 
common in conversation and in books that reproduce col- 
loquial peculiarities, should, as a rule, be avoided in writ- 
partly because the construction is clumsy and gives 
an unfinished appearance to the sentence, and partly beoauso 
it is, by the strict rules of grammar, incorrect. 

More serious faults of omission are the following ; 


1 . 

Thackeray gives Swift a much 
better character than Johnson 
does. 

Modern authors do not seem to 
think any better of their critics 
than did writers in the “good old 
days ” of the past. 


fL 

Thackeray gives Swift a mueli 
better character than tfohnson* 

Modern authors do not seem to 
think any more of their critics 
than writers in the “good old 

days ” of the past. 


These sentences as originally written, are arningnous. 
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11 . 

The question is one which no The question is one which no 
one has answered or ever will one has answered or ever will, 
answer. 

The government has not en- The government has not and 
tered and will not enter into will not enter into negotiations, 
negotiations. 

The omission of a verb makes these sentences grammati- 
cally incorrect. 

Never omit a verb that is needed to make the meaning 
clear or the sentence grammatical. 

Misused Verbs. — Verbs are misused in various ways. 

I- 11. 

A short time before, he had A short time before, he had 
succeeded to the paternal estate, acceded to the paternal estate. 

You are no more likely to be You are no more likely to be 
called insincere than to be credit- called insincere than to be ne- 
ed with good intentions. credited with good intentions. 

He did not use the coarse ex- He did not use the coarse ex- 
pression imputed to him. pression accredited to him. 

Calvin’s career had shown that Calvin’s career had shown that 
he rose above his time. he arose above his time. 

I am a candidate, but with- I am a candidate, but without 
out a seat to capture. a seat to captivate. 

Mr. Sherman has deprecated Mr. Sherman has depreciated 
this phase of the situation. this phase of the situation. 

I will not allow anybody to I will not allow anybody to 
impute tc me motives that are impugn to me motives that are 
wrong. wrong. 

After school he liked to wan- After school he liked to wan- 
der through the woods. He liked der through the woods. He loved 
to see the fish dart swiftly through to see the fish dart swiftly through 

the water. the water. 

Wondering what could have Admiring what could have 
wound his friend up to such a wound his friend up to such a 
pitch of mystery, N’icolas en- pitch of mystery, Nicolas en- 
deavored to find out the cause. deavored to find out. 
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To admire in the sense of to wonder was once^ but is 
no longer^ in good use. 


I. 

Such action must of necessity 
alienate many classes of voters. 

The republicans of the finance 
committee will soon report Mr. 
Aldrich’s bill, but whether or not 
to oppose it to McPherson’s is 
not yet decided. 

Trochu was prepared to reject 
every proposal I should make. 

He emphatically declared in 
favor of the bill which is to be 
supported in Congress by Gen- 
eral Slocum. 

Mr. Bridgman upheld the sys- 
tem, and declared that the cham- 
pion of free pews entered the 
arena at an advantage. 


II. 

Such action must of necessity 
antagonize many classes of voters. 

The republicans of the finance 
committee will soon report Mr. 
Aldrich’s bill, but whether to 
antagonize it to McPherson’s is 
not yet decided. 

IVochu was pi’cpared to an- 
tagonize every proposal J should 
make. 

lie emphatic^ally declared in 
favor of the bill which is to he 
cha7tipioned in Congress by Gen- 
eral Slocum. 

Mr. Bridgman eha^npioned the 
system and declared that the 
champion of free pews entered 
the arena under an advantage. 


Antagonize and champion^ as used in the sentences under 
II., belong to members of Congress and to those who adopt 
the congressional dialect. 


I. 

She received his apologies with 
a resentment they were likely, 
but were not intended, to inspire. 

If they were calculated, the 
to inspire resentment. 


ir. 

She received his apologies with 
a resentment they wtVQcak%dated 
but not intended to inspire. 

must have been intended/^ 


I. 

Below them in a thicket ran a 
brook, from which they fetched 
(or, brought) water to drink. 


IL 

Below them in a thicket ran a 
brook, from which they carried 
water to drink. 
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They may have carried ” a pail to the brook ; but they 
brought the water back. Fetched/^' which is still more 
idiomatic than brought,” seems to be going out of use. 


I. 

Mrs. Makepeace declares that 
her husband beat her. 

He asserted that the invalid 
was a wealthy man. 

Congress acted on the theory 
that the idea of Indian nation- 
ality had vanished. 

Mrs. Daboll declares (hat the 
report that her husband took 
poison is false. 


11 . 

Mrs. Makepeace dairns that 
her husband beat her. 

He dalmed that the invalid 
was a wealthy man. 

Congress dalmed that the idea 
of Indian nationality had van- 
ished. 

Mrs. i)a)>olI dams (he faihuy 
of the ru».ws that her hus}>ami 
took poison. 


TIio word “claim” has boon misused for at least two 
generations. In a Connecticut law re.port published in 
1814, the following pa.ssage occurs in an opinion by one 
of the judges : “ This is tlui naked question arising from 
the attempt of an heir to establish a title in an ancestor 
by producing a certified copy of a deed without any daim 
that the original has been lost by time? or accident.” 
Daniel Webster, it is said, imdcrlined the word “claim” 
in his copy of the book, and wrote in the margin the fol- 
lowing comment: “Thi.s word datm moans cvcrytliing in 
the law huignage of Connecticut. Hero a man claims that 
he has lost a deed.” 

“Claim” is properly used in “ITo claims the floor;” 
“He claims the Tichborne estate;” “She claims her 
rights;” “The claim of the Oonsormtivos was allowed.” 

I. IL 

Blocutfon I» very important, Elocution is very Inqiortant, 
as almost any of the instnicmr* as almost .any tif the inst ructors 
in other courses will .ailmit. in other conrsi's will eon fens. 
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Strictly speaking, we “confess ” a fault of our own, not a 
merit of another person or thing. The use of confess for 
“admit” is, however, very common. It occurs in some 
good authors, especially in the expression “I must confess.” 


I. 

She is a little lanky as yet, 
but I dare say she will outgrow 
that defect. 

He asked Godfrey to allow 
him to sell his fine trotter. 

I would n^t debase myself so 
far,” says Tita. 

King Louis flung his cane out 
of the window : “ because,” said 
he, ‘‘I won’t degrade myself by 
striking a gentleman.” 


11 . 

She is a little lanky as yet, 
but I dare say she will cure of 
that. 

He demanded Godfrey to allow 
him to sell his fine trotter. 

“ I would n’t dcjiiean myself so 
far,” says Tita. 

King Louis flung his cane out 
of the window: because,” said 
he, I won’t demean myself hy 
striking a gentleman.” 

requires 


The verb demean,” like the noun demeanor,” 
a qualifying word to determine the meaning. 


I. 

The owner may attend to his 
own cattle, or he may let the 
milch cattle to others. 


11 . 

The owner may attend to his 
own cattle, or he may Aire the 
milch cattle to others. 


In view of the fact that it is always the owner, not th© 
would-be tenant, who advertises house to let,” it is sin- 
gular that, in accounts of other transactions, hire should so 
often be used instead of « let.” 


I. 

The committee on schools and 
school-houses authorized the su- 
perintendent of public buildings 
to hire the Hawes Place Church 
for school purposes. 


IL 

Th© committee on schools and 
school-houses authorized the su- 
perintendent of public buildings 
to lease the Hawes Place Church 
for school purposes. 


Will, but it IS often used as if it meant ^^to hire.” 
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1 . 

At a meeting of the directors 
of the Eastern Railroad, it was 
voted to lease that railroad to the 
Boston and Maine Company. At 
a meeting of the directors of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, it 
was voted to take a lease of the 
Eastern. 


IL 

At a meeting of the directors 
of the Eastern Railroad it was 
voted to lease the railroad to the 
Boston and Maine. At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the last- 
named railroad it was voted to 
lease the Eastern. 


To lease is used correctly in the first sentence under 
II., incorrectly in the second. 


I. 

The representatives of Har- 
vard University were there at 
the appointed hour, l)ut tHe other 
colleges faileil to Jippc^ar. 

Does this praefnje h^ad to in- 
sincerity ? 1 argue that it does 

not. 


IL 

HarvartFs represtmtatives were 
on liand at the appointed hour, 
but the otluT (‘oIleg(*s fail(‘d to 
mnfen'aliza. 

Does this practice lead to in- 
sinccTity V I plead that it dmis 

not. 


The use of plead for argue is (n)mia(m, but careful 
writers distinguish between tbe two words. 


T. 

He received an electric j^ibock. 
lliiH shows tlic measure of the 
man. 


TL 

He was shocked by e1<‘0trleity. 
Tliifi sizm up tlie man. 


.Sires up is a slang (‘.xpression otU-n heard in the ’Oriited 
States. 


I. 

We did not know enough 
French to make known our 
wants. 

The ** Hcmltl says that 
American workingman wem op- 
posed to tlie strikes. 


IL 

We did not know eiioiigti 
French to $tate our wanti. 

^nm «IIerah'r^ $mim that 
Anwrican w«irkirigmiin wiir® op 
poied to tli« itfikii. 
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A lawyer states ^ his case, a pliilosoplier states the 
proposition which he means to prove ; but a traveller does 
not state that he is hungry, or a newspaper that this or that 
is a fact. 


L 

Mr. Darcy was staying at the 
house of a friend. 

He went to the hotel where he 
was staying with his father. 


11 . 

Mr. Darcy was stopping at the 
house of a friend. 

Ho went to the hotel where he 
was stopping with his father. 


The practice of using stop for “ stay,” which has been 
stigmatized as an Americanism, is not confined to this 
country; but it is condemned by good use on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


I 

Great excitement was caused 
by what turned out to be a big 
fire. 

The rumor of what had taken 
place was spread abroad. 

More than two seconds elapse 
between the infliction of the 
wound and the muscular re- 
sponse of the part wounded. 

Does what occurs in the exec- 
utive session of the Senate ever 
leak out (that is, transpire) ? 


IL 

Great excitement was caused 
by what transpired to be a great 
fire. 

The rumor of what had trans^ 
pired was spread abroad. 

More than two seconds trans*> 
pire between tlio infliction of the 
wound and the niTiscnlar response 
of the part wounded. 

Does what trampins in the 
executive session of the Senate 
ever leak out ? 


Few Terbs fare worse at the hands of “ ready writers ” 
than “transpire.” The word, which comes from the Latin 
tram (through, across) and spirare (to breathe) and is 
atm to the Trench trampirer (perspire), originally meant 
to giTe out through the pores.” It next camo to mean 
to escape from secrecy to notice,” “to leak out.” In 
this sense, which Johnson reprobated as “an innovation 
from Trance,” it has established itself in the language. 

^ See page 52. 
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Other verbs that 
or that are otherwise 

accept and except, 
advertise and advise, 
alleviate and relieve, 
allude to, refer to, and mention, 
argue and augur, 
construe and construct, 
convince and convict, 
detect and discriminate, 
disclose and discover, 
dominate and domineer, 
drive and ride. 

Beware of misusing verbs. 


one anothei 

eliminate and elicit, 
ensure and secure, 
estimate and esteem, 
expose and expound, 
inquire and investigate, 
persuade and advise, 
predicate and predict, 
propose and purpose, 
replace and take the place of. 
repulse and repel, 
suspect and expect. 


may be confounded with 
misused are — 


Verbs which are Not Verbs.— One way in which the lan- 


guage grows is by forming 
from other parts of speech ; 
as verbs are not verbs in any 
approved by good use. 

L 

Has it cultivated the popular 
sensibilities ? 

The tenderness in her voice 
was not in harmony with the 
hardness of her face. 

The door of his chapel stood 
ajar ; and, as he caught a glimpse 
of the high altar, he involuntarily 
bent the knee. 

A beautiful doll came out and 
gesticulated solemnly. 

The two men were never neigh- 
borly, much to the regret of the 
Quaker. 

This book could not be restored 
to him. 


verbs from nouns or (rarely) 
but some words that are used 
proper sense, for they are not 

n. 

Has it cultured the popular 
sensibilities ? 

The tenderness in her voice 
discorded with the hardness of 
her face. 

The door of his chapel stood 
ajar; and, as he caught a glimpse 
of the high altar, he genuflected 
involuntarily. 

A beautiful doll came out and 
gestured solemnly. 

The two men never neigh- 
bored, much to the regret of the 
Quaker. 

This book could not be resti^ 
tuted to him. 
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I- II. 

Mrs. Carlyle looked up, von- Mrs. Carlyle looked up won- 
dering what had tempted the dering what had tempted the 
child to revive that old song. child to rcswrecl that old son<.- 

*o* 

^ The verbs culiure, discord, (jenuflcct, gesture, neighbor, res- 
titute^ and resurrect are no longer in good use. 


I. 

She went to work as a clerk in 
a store. 

Mr. Brief moved to apply clos- 
ure to (or, to close) the debate. 

It is not always easy to put a 
general scheme into concrete 
form. 

He sent his photograph to be 
copied in crayon. 

Pie was accidentatlly killed by 
an electric wire. 

People are not very enthusi- 
astic. 

If the West End Company is 
not to manage its own finances, 
the city must. 

The injured limb was soon 
bathed and baiKlaged in a man- 
ner which made David inordi- 
nately proud of himself. 

The will of Mr. Alger was ad- 
mitted to probate. 

The prisoners were put on 
probation by the county com- 
missioners. 

lie will push his code through 
by a strict party vote. 

He summoned me to the office. 

The verb 
colleges. 


IP 

She began clerking in a store. 

Mr. Brief moved to chstire tlio 
debat(j. 

It is not always easy to cem- 
Crete a general scheme. 

He sent his photograph to be 
crayonizeiL 

He was electrocuted I)y mis. 

take. 

People don't enthuse worth a 
cent. 

If the West P]nd is not to 
finance it the city must. 

The injured limb was soon 
lotiomd and Ijandagcd in a man- 
ner whicjh made David inordi- 
nately proud of himself. 

The will of Mr. Alger was 
probated 

The prisoners were probated 
by the county commissioners. 

He will railroad lii« code 
through by strict party vote. 
He summonsed me to the office. 

towns and certain 


summons frequents country 
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L 

Voted, That the association dis- 
approve of the action of Princjcton 
toward the referee, and exteiMl 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Appleton 
■'or acting as referee of the game 
in a proper and digtiifled manner. 

Mr. Jackson was asked to act 
as umpire. 


II. 

Voted That the association dis- 
approve of Frineeton’'s actloiii to- 
ward the rtdt^ree, and extend a 
vot(* of thanks to Mr. Appleton 
for n^fareebuj the game in a pro- 
per and dignified manner. 

Mr. Jackson w^as asked to urn* 
pire the game. 


To referee and to uminre belong to college slang. 
Beware qf using verbs that are not in good me. 
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Chapter VL 


OB' ADJECTIVES AUD ADVEltBS. 

adjectives and nouns is siiniiar to 
tJiat between adverbs and verbs; some words serve l)oth as 
adjectwes and as adverbs; many adverbs are formed froin 
jeetms; and it is often a question wiietlier tlie proper 
word m a given case is an adjective or an adverb! For 
these I’easons we may conveniently deal with these two 
parts of speech together. ° 


Vulgarisms — Some inaccuracies 


uuccuraeies in the use of adje.v.,. 
aie, or should be, confined to the illiterate. 


or adverbs 

X. 

You can go everywhere. 

A tired look about the eyes 
showed that she had not slept 
well during the night. 

X should describe Jessica as 
having a light complexion. 

He will probably be for Har- 
rison. 

Hobody was likely to stir 
abroad. 

They gave us not fewer but 
niore trains. 

Seldom had the little port seen 
3- costlier funeral. 

The only marked change in 
Elizabeth was that her manner 

Was statelier. 

His simplicity may be seen in 
almost everything he has written. 


II. 

You can go e.Txry ^ohwefi. 

A tired look about the eyes 

showed that she had not slept 

good during the night. 

I should (lesoribe Jessica as 
being UgJii-o<»n,pleem. 

Ho will likely be for Harri- 
son. 

Nobody was like to stir 
abroad. 

Tliey gave us not Im but more 
trains. 

Seldom had the little port seen 
a more cmUier funeral. 

pie only marked change in 
Elizabeth’s actions was that her 
manner was mm etaklier. 

His simplicity may be seen in 
most everything he has written. 
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I. 

Tliat poem I like better tRan 
any other single piece. 

The carriage rattled down 
Prickett’s lane, to the great 
amusement of that place. 

He was not nearly so prolific a 
writer as V^ords worth. 

The house was quite large 
enough. 

There is nT a finer situation in 
the world for a house. 

The outside of the earth, after 
it had cooled somewhat, was hard 
and solid. 

I remember when allusions 
of this sort were ])leasant. 

I never have anything to do 
with that kind of person. 

There is, first, the old distinc- 
tion of the laws of science. 

« They treated him ill. 

What he said amused me 
much. 

We reason from <3xpcrience 
thus. 


IL 

That poein I like 7n()s£ of any 
other single piece. 

The carriage rattled down 
Prickett’s lane to tluj much 
amusement of that locality. 

He was nowhere near so prolific 
a writer as Wordsworth. 

The house was plenty large 
enough. 

dliere ain^t a sir/htUer place 
in the world for a house. 

The outside of the earth, after 
it had cooled srme, was hard and 
solid. 

I ixunember when these sort of 
allusions were pleasant. 

I never have anything to do 
with those kind of peo|)lc. 

There is, the old dis- 

tinction V f the laws of science. 

They treated him illip 

AVhat he said amused me 
muchly. 

We reason from exp<*rienc<'. 
ihusly. 


In each of the last four sentences as ori' 'ually written, 
the fault consists in the addition of the at'-vorbial tennina- 
tion “-ly” to a word that is an adverb without ii Of 
these incorrect lorins only one is to bo found in serious 
writings by good authors. That one is firsth/, the prevalence 
of which comes, perhaps, from the belief’ that it belongs 
with “ secondly,” “ thirdly,” etc. This supposed analogy is, 
however, a false one. “Second,” “third,” etes., are adjee- 
tives only ; “first” serves hotli as adjective and as a<lvi‘rh. 
Illy is current among the uneciiusabed in .some parts of 
America. Micnhly is popular with American “ImmorintM,” 
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from Artemas Ward on. Thusly figures in the writings 
of the ignorant as well as in those of “humorists.” 


I 

He remembered her distinctly, 
used to think her the most taste- 
fully dressed young lady in the 
whole place. 

He was a stranger to us. 

He was unknown to us. 

Pope does not translate accu- 
rately. 


IL 

He remembered liGt famomly, 
used to think her the tmtiesi 
young lady in the whole place. 

He was a stranger unbeknown 
to us. 

Pope does not translate accu- 
rate. 


The adverb “ accurately,” not the adjective accurate, is 
correct ; for the word qualifies “ translate.” 

Other vulgarisms of this class are — 


I. 

The ancients were not so very 
badly off. 

Swift treated Stella as meanly 
as a man could treat a woman. 

Byron could be terribly scath- 
ing. 

You are so uncommonly tail 

Amid VULGAKISMS. 


II. 

The ancients were not so very 
had off. 

Swift treated Stella as mean as 
a man could treat a woman. 

Byron could be Ufrihh scath- 
ing. 

You are so mmrmmn tall 


Adjective or Adverb.— It is sometimes a question 
whether to use an adjective or an. adverb. 


I- II. 

When Lis money was at an end, When his money was at an end, 

these unprincipled friends began tliese unprincipled friends began 
to look coldly upon him. to look cold upon him. 

The qualifying word belongs with the verb, not with the 
subject of the verb. The coldness is in the way in which bis 
friends looked at him, not in his friends. In “ You look 
cold,” on the contrary, it is «you” who are “cold.” 
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1. IL 

An old shoe feels easy. An old shoe feels easily. 

An old shoe goes on easily. An old shoe goes on easy. 

In the first example, '^easy’’ belongs with ^'shoe;’^ in 
the second, easily belongs with ^^goes on.’^ 

I II 

Miss Amy looked pretty. Miss Amy looked prettily. 

Miss Avr danced gracefully. Miss Ayr danced graceful, 

« Looked pretty^' means almost the same thing as ^^was 
pretty;^’ danced gracefully does not mean tho same 
thing as ^^was gracefiil.^^ 

As a rule, it is proper to use an adjective whenever some 
form of ^^to be^^ or ^^to seem^^ may bo 'substituted for the 
verb, an adverb when no such substitution can be made. 

I n. 

I came in late, and I felt badly I came in late and I felt had 
when I wrote this theme. when 1 wrote this theme* 

In this example, bad might, according to the rule Just 
stated, seem to be the proper word. Tho reason for pre- 
ferring badly is that had is ambiguous, ^4)ad'^ being 
in use in two senses. 


I. 

We learned that really clear 
days were rare. 

The adverb really, not 
for the word qualifies clear. 

I 

Belatively to her population, 
England has nearly four times as 
many railway passengers as tho 
United States. 

6 


IL 

We learned that rml clear 
days were rare. 

the adjective r^ai; is proper; 

IL 

England has, rdatm to her 
population, nearly four timm m 
many railway paisangeri m the 
United States. 
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^^Eelatively to,” not relative to^ is proper ; for the expres- 
sion belongs with a participle which is understood* The 
meaning is ; Considered relatively to,” etc, 

1. IL 

On important occasions the On important occasions the 
party went solid. party went solidly, 

“ Solid ” is preferable to solidly, for the quality spoken 
of seems to belong to the party ” rather than to its action, 

I. II 

Sydney Carton, not only in the Sydney Carton, not ahm in the 
last act of his life but long before, last act of his life but long before, 
was a hero. was a hero. 

The writer means to say that Sydney Carton, both ii 
the last act of his life” and before,” was a hero; ho does 
not mean to say that some one was with Sydney Carton ''‘in 
the last act of his life.” 

I n. 

She was not only an object of She was not alone an object of 
love to him, but also a bond be- love to him, Imt a bond between 
tween him and his pure, childhood, him and his pure ehildhooci 

As the writer means to say that she ” was both an 
object of love and a bond, only ” is the proper word. 

I- ' II. 

Only by comparison with simi- The choice between the two 
iar characters in real life can the interpretations C!an be made alone 
choice between the two interpre by comparison with similar chai;'- 
tations be made. acters in real life. 

If we put only ” in the place occupied by alme in this 
sentence as originally written, wo leave tlio reader uncer- 
tain whether the word goes with ^^made” or with 
comparison,” To remove the ambiguity, a change of order 
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is necessary. The practice of alone instead of 
is common; but it is not sanctioned by good use; and it often 
obscures the meaning. 

The question whether to use an adjective or an adverb is 
determined by the rules of thought rather than by those of 
grammar. 

Adjectives go with nouns and pronouns / adverbs with 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

Omitted Adverbs. — In haste of speech or of com^ 
position, adverbs that are necessary to the sense are 
omitted. 


L 

That night old E:zra could not 
sleep, the idea of a pension had 
excited him so much. 

Elizabeth was too much sur- 
prised to answer. 

His poems, as a rule, are not 
particularly melodious, but some- 
times they are very much so. 

As Gulliver behaved himself 
well, he was given his liberty. 


II. 

That night old Ezra could not 
sleep, the idea of a pension ha<i 
excited him so. 

Jillizabeth was too surprised to 
answer. 

His poems, as a rule, are not 
particularly melodioua, but some- 
times they are very so. 

Since Gulliver behaved himscH 
he was given his liberty. 


The verb behave,” like the noun behavior,” requires a 
qualifying word to determine the nuuining. 


Adverbs necessarg to m>ahe the meaning clear, or the syniam 
grammatically correct, should never be omitted*^ 


Eedundant Adjectives and Adverbs. — Untrained writars 
stuff their sentences with useless, or worse thim useless, 
adjectives and adverbs. 

1. n. 

He was absorbed in thoughts Ho was absorbed with 
of the boy. sive thoughts of the Iwy. 
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I. 

Tlie obsequies were verj sol- 
emn. 

Dunstan had the habit of 
spending money. 

The regulations soon became a 
lead letter. 

From one of his hands hung 
his opera-hat. 

One by one, the dignitaries of 
the Church, followed by their 
trains, took their places. 

I hope that the collection will 
be up to the average. 

I had noticed this peculiarity 
throughout the book. 

We parted disgusted with each 
other's opinions. 

Our friends were so nearly 
upon a par in intellect that they 
were happy in each other. 

Seeing the harm that was 
wrought by the puldications of 
the day, Lowell stfirted on a 
radically different basis. 

He will find out his mistake 
later. 

It has been asserted that a 
long time ago the Azores were 
connected with the mainland. 

The command of the Congo 
opened a new career to com- 
merce. 

^^Open up ” is often seen in 
use. 


IL 

The funeral obseciuies wer( 
very solemn. 

Dunstan had the hahitual habit 
of spending money. 

1 he regulat ions soon became t 
7nere dead letter. 

From one of his hands his 
opera-hat hung pendent 
One by one the dignitaries of 
the Church, followed by their 
respective trains, took their 
places. 

I hope that the collection will 
be u|> to the usual avt*.rage. 

I had noticed this peemliarity 
throughout the whole book. 

We parted mutually disgusted 
with each otluT’s opinions.^ 

Our friends were so much 
upon a par in intellect, that 
they were reciprocally happy 
in eacdi other. 

Seeing the harm that was 
wrouglit by the pulilieations of 
the day, Lowell started in upon 
a radically different basis. 

He will find out his mistake 
later on. 

It has been asserted that a long 
time ago the Azores were once 
connected with the mainland. 

The command of tlie Congo 
opened up a new career to com- 
merce. 

print, but it is not in good 


^ See page 78. 
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Other examples of a redundant up are 


1 . 

Matters were finally settled 
between the King of Naples and 
Prospero. 

The book ends, however, with 
the expected marriage. 

AIL was shrouded in darkness. 

After ten years of successful 
business, the firm failed. 

A long journey weakens her. 


JL 

Matters were finally settled 
between the King of Naples and 
Prospero. 

The book ends wp, however^ 
with the expected marriage. 

All was shrouded up in dark- 
ness. 

After ten years of successful 
business the firm failed up. 

A long journey weakens her up. 


In these examples, up is redundant, either bcicaiiso its 
meaning is sufficiently expressed by the verb, as in opens 
up^^ and ^^ends or because, as in ^^slirouded 
'^failed w/?,” and “weakens it is a more expletive. 

“Up’^ is, of course, useful when it modifies the m(‘.;uniig 
of the verb : e. y., “ bring and “ bring up,’^ “ burn ” and 
“ burn up,” “ cast ” and “ cast up,” “ cut and “ cut U|),” 
“draw” and “draw up,” “get” and “get up,” “give ” and 
“give up,” “hold” and “hold up,” “jump” and “jump 
up,” “ keep ” and “ keep up,” “ take and “ take up.” 


Beware of bedxjndant ad jectivjss and adveebs. 

Misused Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives and ad- 
verbs are misused in various waya 


I. 

This was a re-assertion by each 
party of the position taken at the 
start. 


II. 

Tliis was a reassertion by both 
parties of the position taken at 
the start 


In this example, two parties are regarth^d. as opposite 
each other in separate positions, not as side by giil© in 
one position; as antagonists, not as allies. This meaning 
is expressed by “each,” not by both. 
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I. IL 

Every evening, as I sit by my Each evening as I sit by my 
desk, the glow of the sunset falls desk, the glow of the sunset falls 
upon me. upon Uie. 

Every is preferable to each because the 'W^riter is speak- 
ing of what happens on all evenings without exception ; he 
is not considering one evening by itself^ and then another* 
No one would say '' Each dog has his day.^^ 


I. 

The *'• armies ’’ whose exploits 
are recorded seldom numbered as 
many as (or, seldom numbered) a 
thousand men. 

We escape many of the baser 
struggles of the turbulent world. 


II. 

The armies ” whose exploits 
are recorded seldom numbere<l as 
7nuch as a thousand men. 

We escape ymch of the baser 
struggles of the turi)ulent world. 


^^Many’^ is the proper word when the reference is to 
number, much ” when the reference is to quantity. 


I. 

I would myself encounter the 
resentment of the Regent, of my 
son Sir William, of all my friends, 
rather than that you should meet 
your fate in this castle. 

Will all the finance ministers 
and upholsterers and confection- 
ers of modern Europe undertake, 
in joint-stock company, to make 
one shoeblack happy ? 


TL 

I would myself encounter the 
resentment of the Regent — of my 
son, Sir William — of my whole 
fri(‘n<ls, rather than you should 
meet your fate in this castle. 

Will the tchole Finance Minis- 
ters and Upholst(‘rers and Con- 
fectioners of modern Europe 
undertake, in joint-stock com- 
pany, to make one Shoeblack 

HAPPY ? 


“All” refers to number : e. g., « all the oranges.” « Whole ” 
means “ containing all the parts : ” e. g.^ “a whole orange ” » 

^ See page 5S. 
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1. IL 

Of tlie provinces already men- Of the provinces already men- 
tioned beyond the Tigris, the tioned beyond the Tigris, the 
first four had been dismembered four first had been dismembered 
by the Farthians. by the Parthians. 

In a list of provinces only one can be first, but there 
may be a first four/' 

I. IL 

She chose what she supposed She chose what she supposed 
was the most irritating thing to the most acjyravating thing to 
say. say. 

In the United States often, and in England sometinieB, 
aggravating is used for ‘irritating;" in good use it means 
making heavier, more grave, worse in Bonie way ; cl y., 
“In eonseq[uence of aggravating circumstances, the sen- 
tence was severe." 

L XT. 

This is an offer of so remark- This is an offer of so remark- 
able a character that it seems able a <‘haract,tn' that it seems 
hardly credible. hardly creditable. 

That is ^i.redible" which may bo believed; that is 
“creditable" which is in good repute. 

L • IL 

The decision of the finance The decision of the finance 
committee was definitive. committee was definite, 

“Definite" is the opposite of “indefinite," “dcfuiitivo" 
of “provisiomil." An answer may be “definite/' without 
being “definitive,"^ — that is, final. 

L IL 

He confesses his love for her, He confesses li!« love for her, 
but confesses also that he is un- but confessci also that he it ua* 
worthy of her. Here, too, Sydney worthy of her. He n% ((KN Sydney 
tarton is an exceptional man. Carton la an exeepimmbk man. 
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m 


“Exceptional” means making an exception, not accord 
mg to rule; “exceptionable,” that to which exception may 
be taken, open to criticism, objectionable, 

I- IL 

That statement is not likely to That statement is not liabie tc 
carry conviction. carry conviction. 


"Likely” implies a probability of wliatever character; 
“liable,” an unpleasant probability. ’ 


This is a meritorious and trust- This is a meretricious and trust- 
worthy book. worthy book. 


“A meretricious” book is one that allures by false show; 
a book that does this is not likely to be trustworthy. ’ 

I- II. 

Over this joint pastry (or, Over Over this mutual pastry they 

this pastry) they grew intimate, grow intimate. 

This sentence as originally written refers to two children 
who were making sand-pies together. The pastry was theii 
]omt work. The writer means to say that a mutual feeling 
sprang up between the children over the pastry which they 
had m common. To call the pastry “ mutual,” is to im- 
ply that reciprocal relations existed between it and the 


I- 

The disconsolate husband em- 
ployed a common friend to en- 
gage Dryden to compose a beau- 
tiful tribute to his wife^s memory. 


IL 

Tlie disconsolate husband em- 
ployed a mutual friend to (mgag<& 
Dryden to compose a beautiful 
tribute to his wih‘ s mc.inory. 


Macaulay stigmatized the use of a mutual friend for “a 
common friend” as «£ -rulgarism.” The phrase had made 
Its appearance in print long before Dickons, by the piiblioar 
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tion of ^^Our Mutual Friend/’ put it into everybody’s 
mouth ; but it has never been in good use, and is not likely 
to be^ for the reason that it does not say what the 
writer means to say. If A is B’s friend and B is A’s 
friend, they are mutual friends ; for there is reciprocity in 
the relation If friendship exists between A and 0 and 
between B and C, A and C are mutual friends, and so are 
B and C 5 but C is the friend whom A and B have in conn 
mon. It is nonsense to talk of a mutual f riend / for there 
must be two sides to a mutual relation. 

^‘^The distinction between the two words mutual” and 
common ”] is strongly marked in a sentence of ^ The 
Saturday Eeview ’ (Dec. 16, 1865) : ^ Common enmities 
are said to cement friendship.’ Substitute mutual here, 
and the sense is utterly destroyed, ^ mutual enmities ’ mean- 
ing, not enmity borne to another by two or more |)ersons,, 
but enmity conceived by one against the other.” ^ 

I. IL 

His raptures were partly poli- His raptures were partly polU* 
tic. icaL 

Politic” means shrewd; political,” having to do with 
politics. One may be politic in the managenaent of a 
political campaign* 

h IL 

He is very sensitive to cold. Ha is vary Benmhle of cold* 

Sensitive to ” means affected by ; sensible of,” aware of. 

IL 

As if wholly unaware of the Ha remamlnTarl as If wholly 
clouds outside, lie ramainbcsred uncotuciow of the c'londs outiid# 
that it was a fine day. that it was a fine day. 

1 W. B. Honoso!^; Errors in the ITse of English. New Yorli I) 
Appleton & Co., 1882. l>r. Hodgson glvoi many mmmlm of %h» coimt 
and the incorrect mo of mntnal'’' 

6 
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Conscious'^ and ''unconscious” refer to wliat passes 
within us, "aware” and "unaware” to what passes out- 
side of us. This distinction is, however, often disregarded 
even by good writers. 

I. 

Swift's eliaracter has in it little 
that is worthy of admiration. 

The view from the summit is 
worth climbing to see. 

A man may be worth millions without being worthy 
of them. “Worth” does not take a preposition before 
the following noun ; “ worthy ” requires “ of.” 

1 . 

The statenient quoted above is 
incorrect. 

The board mentioned above 
(or, just spoken of) is to decide 
the question. 


IL 

The above statement is incor- 
rect. 

The ahom board is to decide 
the question. 


IL 

Swift’s (jharac‘ter has in it little 
worth of admiration. 

The vi(‘w from the summit is 
worthy climbing. 


The use of above as an adjective is gaining ground, 
and may,, as matter of convenience, establish itself in the 
language ; but it is not yet approved by good use. 


r. 

Thus a reconciliation was al- 
most brought about. 


IL 

Thus an almost reconciliation 
was brought about. 


In the sentence as originally written, almost is incor- 
rectly used as an adjective qualifying “ reconciliation.” 


1 . 

The bells of a church near by 
rang the hour of five. 

This old man was at one time 
the (or, was the former) servant 
of the king. 


IL 

The bells of a near4)y churchi 
rang the hour of five. 

This old man was the one4ime 
servant of the king. 
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1. n. 

She felt a little as she used to She felt a little as she had used 
feel when she sat by him who was to feel when she sat by her noai 
low her husband. husband. 

iVbw as an adjective is not in good use; “then” as an 
adjective — e. g., “ The then ministry ” — seems to have 
established itself in the language. 


I. 

The day of the mediocre man 
in poetry is almost gone by (or, 
almost over). 

This was, of course, not known 
by the faithful party till after- 
ward. 


II 

The day of the mcidiocre man 
in poetry has about gone by- 

This was, of coiirsi^ not known 
till ajler by tbe faithful party. 


About for almost and after for afterward" are so 
common in conversation and in ordinary prose tliat they 
cannot be severely condemned ; bxit careful writers avoid 
them. They are not favored by the best use* 


I. 

This disgrace seemed to be 
the starting-point in his subse- 
quently useful life. 

As soon as she saw his face, 
she knew that there was but lit- 
tle matter for congratulation. 


II. 

This disgrace seemed to be 
the starting point in his qfler* 
ward useful life. 

Direcilif she saw his fact, iht 
knew that there was but littlt 
matter for congratulation. 

is fr(‘fpi(*ritly usfd 

It has coma 


Birecthj in the sense of as soon as 
in England, but it is not in good use there, 
into America with other dainagcid goods. 

Other adverbs misused in a similar way are— 


I 

As socm as he had said this, 
his regret became apparent. 

After this was done, there was 
no turning back. 


11 . 

Immediate!^ he said tlil% Mi 
regret became apparent. 

Once tluH wjis diuitv there wa# 

no turning back. 
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L 

He cEose a little white bonnet, 
and a white dress partly made, 
which the lady’s maid could ar* 
range in an hour. 


II. 

He chose a little white bonnet, 
and a white dress, made, 

which the lady^s maid could ar* 
range in an hour. 


Fartmllyi^ common in the sense of not wliolly 5 but gooo 
use restricts ''partially” to the sense of "with partiality,” 
" partly ” to the sense of " not wholly.” 

I- IL 

1^0 sooner had the smoke of Bcarcdyh^^ the smoke of the 
the great fire passed away than great conflagration passed away 
the reconstruction of the “Eter- than the reconstruction of the 
nal City ” began. Eternal City ” began. 

"Than” implies comparison, and req^uires an adverb or 
adjective of comparison before it. 


I. 

Ton are not so wise as I. 

The town is not so dismal as it 
is said to be. 

In a negative declarative 
to 08 ^ 

I. 

He combines the charm of both 
sexes, and understands one as well 
as the other (or, both equally well). 

He was rather stout, and had 
a large face. 

As we went along, the garden 
became like a labyrinth. 

They had a protracted philo- 
logical discussion at the last meet- 
ing of the aldermen. 


II. 

You are not av' wise as I. 

The town is not a$ dismal as it 
is said to be. 

sentence, "so” is preferable 


IL 

Ho combines the charm of both 
sexes and understands either 
equally well. 

He was quite stout and had a 
large face. 

As we went along the garden 
became quite a labyrinth. 

They had quite a philological 
discussion at the lust meeting of 
the aldermen. 
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L 

I stayed long enough to hear 
several speeches. 

They impressed me strongly. 

This article disgusts Tliacke- 
spay to such an extent that he 
dwells on it for some time. 


li. 

I staid long enough to heiwf 
quite a number of speeches. 

They impressed me q^Ue S 
great deal. 

This article disgusts Thacke- 
ray to such an extent that he 
dwells on it for quite a time. 


Quite is properly used in the sense of entirely or 
altogether/^ but not in the sense of rather or ^^very/' 
or as a means of vaguely indicating quantity or size. A 
recent English writer says that the misuse of no other 
single word is ^^more injurious to the effect of literary 
composition.’^ In the United StateS; quite is so often 
employed in the sense of ^^not quite” that an insurance 
company which advertised itself as quite safe” found 
difficulty, it is said, in inducing property-holders to take 
its policies. 

I. IL 

He wore a much (or, deeply) He wore a very dyed miiiH 
dyed mustache. tache. 


Few intelligent persons would deliberately say that a 
mustache was very dyed ; but it is difficult to distinguish 
this expression from others that are less obviously in- 
correct. 

I. II. 

They were much respected. They were very r<»spect:<^d. 

Her daughters were much Her daughters were r#r| 
pleased to have her with them, pleased to have her wito them. 

We may properly say ^^very glad,” but not very 
though the two expressions have nearly the same meaning. 
Very pleased is more common in Great Britain than in thi 
United States. 
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I- IT. 

He was too much » fatigued (or. He was :oo fatigued to eftt 

too tired) to eat» 

Grammarians who insist that " very” and “too” should be 
“avoided with all past participles except such as have been 
turned fully into adjectives,” go too far. Under this rule, 
it would be difficult to account for the difference in usage 
between “very (or, too) tired” and veri/ (or, too) fatujmd. 
Neither “tired” nor “fatigued” has ceasetl to be a partici- 
ple,— if that is what is meant by being “fully turned into 
an adjective,” — and both “tired” and “fatigued” some 
times serve as adjectives ; but good use favors “ very (or, 
too) tired,” and does not favor very (or, too) fatigued. The 
distinction between participles that do, and those that do 
not, go with “ very ” and “ too ” is made by good use ; but it 
cannot be stated in the form of a hard and fast rule. 

Other adjectives or adverbs that may be confounded with 
one another or that are otherwise misused are 

farther and further, 
haplj and happilj. 
healthy and wholesome, 
lachrymal and lachrymose, 
latest and last, 
luxuriant and luxurious, 
new and novel, 
oral and verbal, 
pitiable and pitiful, 
practicable and practical, 
professional and professorial, 
specklfid and specked, 
subtile and subtle, 
unusual and un(*ommon. 
unreverential and irreverent* 
visible and palpable. 

Beware ofmimsmg ad^ee^ives and adverba. 

* See page 123. a gee pgge 57 . 


abstractly and abstractedly, 
accessary and accessory, 
akin to and kindred to. 

•barbaric 2 and barbarous, 
ceremonious and ceremonial, 
consequent and consequential, 
contemptible and contemptuous, 
continual and continuous, 
deadly and deathly, 
decisive and decided, 
designed and destined, 
distinctly and distinctively, 
equable and equitable, 
evidently and manifestly, 
extant and existing, 
external and exterior. 
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Adjectives and Adverbs incapable of Comparison. — Some 
adjectives and adverbs are incapable of comparison. 


I. 

The sky gradually became 
tsloudles^. 

His shouts gradually became 
inaudible. 

In this characteristic, Cole- 
ridge is unique. 

The vote was so nearly unani- 
mous that I threw up niy hat. 

We go about, professing openly 
total isolation. 


IL 

The sky became more and 
more cloudless. 

IJis shouts grew more mid 
more inaudible. 

In this characteristic Colo 
ridge is most unique. 

The vote was so unauimom 
that I threw up my hat. 

W e go about, professing openly 
the totalest isolation. 


The sky may be cloudless/^ — that is, have no clouds in 
it; but it cannot be more cloudless^ — that iS; have fewer 
clouds than none. Shouts may be inaudible/^ — that is, 
out of hearing ; but they cannot be more butudilde, — 
that is, more out of hearing. A poet ('.an not bo more 
than unique/^ (the only one of his kind), a meetiitg 
more than unanimous (of one mind), or isolation more 
than ^^total.^^ 

Among the adjectives or adverbs which are absolute in 
meaning, and with which, therefore, more^ most, so, too, and 
ver^ cannot properly be coupled, are the following:-— 


absolutely 

fundamental 

invariable 

axiomatic 

impregnable 

masterly 

conclusively 

incessant 

sufHchmfc 

continually 

incredible 

nnlH*arable 

entirely 

indispensable 

imbountled 

essential 

insatiate 

unerring 

exclusively 

inseparable 

imivc^wfilly 

extreme 

intangible 

unpa,rallt*led 

faultless 

intolerable 



In poetry or in impassioned jmose, adverbs ut eoinpririson 
are coupled with some words that are absolute, in meaning, 
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and are therefore, as matter of principle, not susceptible 
of comparison: e. ^^graceless/^ “hopeless, “ merciless, 

“ priceless.^’ In simple prose, some others take inflections 
or adverbs of comparison: “safe,^^ “satisfactory/^ 

“sound,’^ “true,^^ “truly,” and perhaps “certain,” “^^cer 
tainly,” “complete” and “perfect.” This liberty should 
Bot, however, be abused. 


Beware of $ising the eonhjparative or the superlative of 
ADJECTIVES and adveebs incapable oe compaeison. 


Misplaced Adverbs. — Adverbs are often put where they do 
not belong. 


1 . 

He early began to write poems 
and essays which were envied 
by even the Professors. 

I have rewritten themes in the 
class-room only. 

When he took command in 
India, he had only three hun- 
dred Englishmen and two hun- 
dred Sepoys. 


n. 

He early began to write poems 
and essays which were even en- 
vied by the Professors. 

I have re-written themes only 
in the class-room. 

When lie took command la 
India, he only liad three hun- 
dred Englishmen and two hun- 
dred Sepoys, 


So far as the rules of grammar permit, an adverb should 
he so placed as to indicate its exact relation to the other 
words in the sentence. XJsually it should come next to the 
word, or words, which it modifies. 


Adverbs between To and The Infinitive. — Adverbs and 
adverbial phrases are often placed between “to” and the 
infinitive. 

I n. 

I would have told him not to I would have told him to n<A 
shoot. shoot. 


This example shows a common fault, one into which 
even good writers occasionally fall, — that of putting an 
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adverb or an adverbial plirase between and tlie infini- 
tive^ — words so closely connected that they should not be 
separated. Often, as in the example given above, the ad- 
verb thus misplaced gives a harsh sound to the sentence* 
Other examples are — 


L 

The soldiers of the guard re- 
fused to fight longer. 

You Ve no idea what a bother it 
is to be always neat and in order. 

Various means were sought by 
his Majesty to kill Gulliver se- 
cretly. 

If the criticism of a tutor helps 
me to accomplish my purpose 
better, I see no harm in it. 

His father telegraphed to him 
to return instantly. 

He moved to postpone the sub- 
ject indefinitely. 

He moved that the subject be 
indefinitely postponed. 

So to do (or, To do so) would be 
to sacrifice truth to convenience. 

The American knows how to 
use to the best advantage the 
mechanism of life. 

We hope to do without adver- 
tisements even. 

The question is, whether he 
will pledge himself to support 
loyally and faithfully the candi- 
date of the party. 

Properly and promptly to han- 
dle the mass of matter that goes 
through his hands is a vast under- 
taking. 


11 . 

The soldiers of the guard re- 
fused to longer fight. 

You Ve no idea what a bother it 
is to always he neat and in order. 

Various means were sought by 
his majesty to secretly kill Gulli- 
ver. 

If the criticism of a tutor helps 
me to letter accomplish my pur- 
pose, I see no harm in it. 

His father telegraphed him to 
instantly return. 

He moved to indefinitely po$t>^ 
pone the subject. 

To so do would be to sacrifice 
truth to convenience. 

The American knows how to 
fullest use the mechanism of life. 

We hope to eoen do without 
advertisements. 

The question is, whether he 
will pledge himself to loyally and 
faithfully support the candidate 

of the party. 

To properly md promptly hm 
die the mass of matter that got! 
through his hands Is a rmt under* 

taking. 
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L IL 

It is well for me, first of all, to It is well for me 
tell you why I visited Netherfield. tell you why I visited Ketherfield. 

As the fog cleared, the life-boat As tlie fog cleia ed, the life-boat 

was seen still to struggle gallantly was seen to still gallantly struggle 
to reach ‘^The Eider” (or, still to reach ‘‘The Eider.” 
gallantly struggling to reach 
^'^The Eider”). 

These examples, which are drawn mm various sources^ 
should suffice to show both the prevalence of the fault indi- 
cated by the italicized words, and the ease with which it may 
be remedied. Its prevalence haj led some -students of lan- 
guage to insist that good use sanctions, or at least condones, 
the practice of putting adverbial expressions between ^^to ” 
and the infinitive; and one well-known scholar has adduced 
what at first sight seems tj be a formidable array of cita- 
tions, ranging from the tiins of Wickliffe to the present day. 
On examination, howevei*, it turns out that the names of 
some of the highest authorities on a question of good use — 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Cardinal JSTewjnan, for instance — 
are conspicuous by their absence; and that each of several 
other authors of highest repute is represented by only one 
example. ^^How if, has come to pass,^^ naively remarks 
the indefatigable author to whose industry we are indebted 
for the list in question, — *‘how it has come to pass that 
professional authors so voluminous as Dr. Johnson, Lord 
Macaulay, and Hr, De Quincey are seen to furnish, so far 
as appears, only one example, each, of the phraseology 
under discussion, it would be fruitless to inquire. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable, that the consideration 
which prompted those scanty examples, whether it was 
that which has been suggested above, or whether it was 
a desire of terseness, or of euphony, did not operate to 
multiply them in the pages of the vigilant stylists who 
have thus just countenanced their type.^^^ 

- Eiizbdward Hall. The Americaa Journal of Philology, voL lE 
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For the practice in question no stronger case has been 
made than could he made for several practices which are 
admitted on all hands to be sins against good use, — such, 
for example, as that of making a plux’al pronoun represent 
a singular noun, a fault of which Miss Austen is frequently 
guilty. 

On the other hand, unpractised writers are precisely those 
who are most ready to misplace their adverbs. Many 
reports of ^Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, ^ of ^Commit- 
tees on Internal Improvements,^ and of ^Commissioners 
of Canals ^ have lately come under my eye/^ writes a stu- 
dent of political economy, “and I have watched the Eng- 
lish a little, wishing to see what the ordinary legislator or 
state oiScial knows about composition. The first things to 
force themselves upon my notice were two glaring defects. 
Committees would advise a legislature ^to gradually con- 
struct ^ and ^ to properly reform.’ Officials would fall into 
a perfect slough of pronouns; ^they’ would refer back to 
^each,’ and ^it’ again to ^they.’” 

The one thing to be said in favor of caging an advexd) be- 
tween “ to ” and the infinitive is that a writer can thus, witli 
least trouble to himself, show that the adverb and the verb 
belong together. This consideration, which does not affect 
writers who know their business, would, even if good use 
were divided, be more than counterbalanced by the harsh- 
ness of the construction, and by the danger thafc soon we 
may have expressions like Herrick’s “to incense burn;*’ or 
like these from Bishop Pecoek’s “R(q>niss()r ” (1456) i 
“ Whanne ever he takith upon him/f>r to in neighhonrli or 
brotherli maner correpte his cristen neighbour or brotlier; ” 
“The more able, as bi that, he schal he forto per/ttli^ surely 
and sufficimtli undirstonde Holi Scripture ; ” “ Oon mimeir 
is bi tiranrie, which izfoHo^ in all$ deodis of ovorto^ awai$§ 
and performe her owne profit oonli” ^ 

1 Quoted by FirzicjDWAXiD Hall: The Americau Jourual of FMMwj. 
roL iii. a882J. 
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1 

Even such a prospect as this 
failed to bring peace wholly back 
to my mind. 

Even such a prospect as this 
did not wholly restore peace tc 
my mind. 

Occasionally, as in the last example, it is impossible 
to amend the sentence without recasting it. “ Wholly 
failed ” is not the meaning ; “ failed wholly to restore ” and :• 
“to restore peace wholly to my mind” are ambiguous- 
“failed to restore wholly peace” is both ambiguous and * 

uneuphonious; “wholly” at the end of the sentence is 'i 

unbearable. I- 


IL 

Even such a prospect as this 
failed to wholly restore peace to 
my mind. 


Beware of putting an auvbkb between -xo and thb 
INFINITIVE.' 

' Since the last edition of this book was published. Dr. Pitzedward 
Hall has contributed to The Nation, (New York) of April 13 1898 a 
paper on what he calls “the cleft infinitive.” The c/toioii in mi! 
fwTi sources, confirm Dr. Ilall’s assertion 

ia! exists """f "f 

has ex IS ed from an early date, and is supported liy a body of writers 
respectable both m numbers and in position. It is clcar^tliat usaire 

who are of the highest authority, and who decide wliat is the best 

ng y It may, moreover, be noted that Dr. Hall is Leful to say 
that he himself habitually avoids the “cleft infinitive." On thi 
whole, the safest conclusion still seems to be that arrived at in the 
text, namely, that a careful writer will do well to ‘ivoirl f 

tha! between to and the infinitive. It'S! true 

that he construction in question is a common ono , but it is also true 
t^t hose who are most addicted to the practice kre not Those S 
count most as authonties on questions of good usage.. 
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Chapter VIL 


OP PREPOSITIONS 


Vulgarisms. — Some blunders in the use of prepositions 
are, or should be, confined to the illiterate. 

L n. 

You should see them come to You should see them come for 
get their wages. to get their wages. 


For to, which is now distinctly vulgar, was formerly in 
good use.^ 


1. 

Of course, she will always love 
it for his sake. 

There will be no war within 
six months. 

Consider what is proposed to 
you. 

I did not recollect saying that 
he had a cane. 

She replied, ^‘N'ot that I re- 
member.” 


It belonged to him of whom I 
have made mention (or, him 
whom I have mentioned). 

He asked whether John was at 
home. 

Aimid vrjLOARisMa. 


11 . 

In course she will always love 
it for his sake. 

There will be no war inside oj 
six months. 

Consider of what is proposed 
to you. 

I did not recollect of saying 
that he had a cane. 

She replied, Not that I re- 
member of*' 

and remember of^^ are 
adding an unneces- 

n. 

It belonged to him as I have 
made mention on. 

He asked whether John wai lo 

home. 


Consider of,^’ ^'recollect 
gross instances of the common fault of 
sary preposition to the verb. 


*' See page 1 S 9 
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Misused Prepositions. — A 
ositioii that exactly expresHos 

I 

Persecution of the Reformers 
broke out in 1653. 

These forms grate ou the re- 
ligious sentiment' 

Tliis is l)ut the recoil from 
modern liberalism. 

In this particular circle there 
were many varieties of char- 
acter. 

In her well -stocked wardrobe 
was a Nile-grecn tea- gown. 

A gown may be among the 
but not among the wardrobe. 

I. 

The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ from one another 
(or, diifer among themselves). 


writer shoukl choose the prep- 
his meaning. 

IT. 

Persecution agaimt the Re- 
formers broke out in 1653. 

Th(!s<} forms grate (ujainut the 
religious sentiment. 

This is but the recoil agiiimt 
inodm-n liberalism. 

Among this particular circle, 
there were many varieties of 
(!haracter. 

Among her well-stocked ward- 
robe was a Nilc'-greon tea-gown. 

garments “ in ” a wardrobe, 

IL 

The great<}st masters of criti- 
cal learning ditfcr among one 
anotlnu'. 


Critics may differ in opinion one from nnotijcr or one 
will) another; but they cannot differ one anuyng another. 

I- II. 

At five o’clock they were to At 6 o’clock they wore to 
dance round the tree. dance aromid the tree, 

Some persons maintain tliat around nhonh] never be used 
as a preposition; but this is going too far. Usually, how- 
ever, “round” is preferable to around: it is shorter and 
more idiomatic. 


I. 

One evening Marjorie’s papa 
went deliberately to work to see 
if he could not melt her with a 
very pathetic story. 


IL 

One evening Marjorie’s papa 
went deliberately at work to see 
if he could not melt her with a 
very pathetic story. 
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I. n. 

He was not successful, as a He was not a success,^ as a 
rule, with narrative. rule, at narrative* 

It was only by liis advice that It was only at his advice that 
she finished. she finished. 

We may say ‘^at his suggestion^ but not at his advice. 

I n. 

There was the old man in the There was the old man it ilm 
forest behind the barn. forest back r/the barn. 

Behind his humor there is Back of his humor tlu?re is 
always something worth saying, always something worth saying. 

An English critical journal calls hack of a now prepo- 
sition of American origin.^^ In this country it is common 
in conversation and even in print; but it is not in good 
use. 

I. IL 

1 have no decided preference I have no decided preference 
among several dances. between several dance-s. 

Among ’’is the proper word when the reference is to 
more than two persons or things, or groups of persons or 
things; between,” when the reference is to two only. 
One may speak, for example, of tlie relations among (not, 
between) twenty or thirty schoolboys ; and of the relations 
between (not among) all the boys in a school and the 
teachers. 

I II 

She made a resolution with She made a rcsohitlon 
every mouthful never to say one every mouthful never to my one 
word to that magpie again. word to that magpu* again. 

A resolution may be made « between” every two month 
fuls, but not between every one. Blunde.rs of this tdass, 
obvious as they are, may be found In the? writings of 
authors of repute. 


i See page 5S. 
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1 . 

His brother threatened to 
thrash him severely; but to no 
purpose. 

He interfered with her sister^s 
attachment to Mr. Bingley. 

At times he seems to have paid 
no regard to a person’s feelings. 

Judged by this standard, his 
conclusion is natural. 

Peter's mother, with her habit- 
ual selfishness, tried to shake him 
off. 

Billy and I sat together at 
Vespers. 

The old clock on the stairs 
frightened us by striking two- 
He put the dish within reach. 

I am going to town this after- 
noon. 


II. 

His brother threatened to 
thrash him severely ; but /or no 
purpose. 

He interfered with her sister's 
attachment Mr. Bingley. 

At times he seems to have paid 
no regard /or a person's feelings. 

Judged froin this standard, ins 
conclusion is natural. 

^ Peter’s mother from her ha- 
bitual selfisluiess tried to shake 
him off. 

frilly and 1 sat together in 
Vespers. 

The old clock on the stairs 
friglitened us in striking two. 

He put th(i dish in reach, 

1 am going in town this after- 
noon 


_ In some localities in the United States “ 
IS often heard, but careful speakers avoid 
good use. 


going in town 
it: it is not in 


I. 

He jumped into a cab. 

He was flung like a cur into 
the mud. 

He charged King Louis with 
the authorship, and hurled him 
into prison. 

Then he would turn away, and 
Harry would throw himself into 
his chair. 

When she stopped to look into 
the window, I stopped too. 

This merging of seif in maa- 
*^d is noble. 


11 . 

He jumped in a cab. 

He was flung like a curi« the 
mud. 

He charged King Louis with 
being the author of it, and huricid 
him in prison. 

Then he would turn away and 
Harry would throw himself in his 
chair. 

When she stopped to look in 
the window I stojiped toe. 

^ This merging of self into man 
kind is noUe. 


I 
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I 

This discovery I made as soon 
as 1 was fairiy in the room. 


IL 

This discovery I made as soon 
as I was fairly into tlxe room. 


The distinction between « in and into is often lost 
sight ol implies presence inside of, or within j 

^4nto” implies movement to the inside of. Before a 
man can move a room, he must already have moved 
‘‘ into ” it. 

The old writers often used «in^^ where we should use 
«into.'^ ‘‘The familiar phrases ‘fall in love,' ‘call in 
question,' ‘ dash in pieces,’ etc., remain as examples of the 
usage." 1 lago said “ Put money in thy purse ; " and many 
persons still speak of “ putting money zu their pockets," of 
“putting things m the fire." These and similar expres- 
sions are common in conversation, but they should be avoid- 
ed in writing. 


I. 

“Paracelsus” shows Brown- 
ing’s clever insight into man. 

Pew give him credit for being 
better than a fool. 

He has an* advantage over 
many members of his profession 
in that he has something to say. 

He was not familiar with the 
phenomena. 

Of course the dhOference in 
character between the two men 
ajffiected their writings. 

There is no use in trying to 
pass the examination. 


IL 

* ' Paracelsus ” shows Brown- 
ing’s clever insight afmm. 

Few give him credit of bdng 
better than a fool. 

He has the* advantage o/many 
members of his profession in that 
ho has something to say. 

Ho was not familiar of the 
phenomena. 

Of course the dilTerence qf 
character o/tha two men affected 
their writings. 

There is no use of trying to 
pass the examination. 


“Of" is an overworked preposition. It is often used by 

a writer who, not being able to think of the prepoHition that 

■Ara™ Bain: Higher English Grammar. Londons Longm^m 
« Oo., 1891. s gg_ 

7 
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exactly expresses Ms meaning, takes that which first cornea 
to hand. 


1 . 

The remainder of his wages 
Is deposited to his credit. 

A lady who did not belong to 
some church would be looked 
at askance. 

The reader feels that he has 
tumbled on a soft haystack, and 
not on the hard ground. 

Before the ship had been out 
many days, she was wrecked and 
blown on the rocks. 

He fell several feet to the floor 
below. 


IL 

The remainder of his wages 
are deposited on his credit. 

A lady who <iid not belong to 
some church would be looked 
askance on. 

The reader feels that he has 
tumbled on to a soft haystack and 
not onto the hard ground. 

Before the sliip had been out 
many days she was wrecked and 
blown onto the rocks. 

He fell several feet on to the 
floor below. 


On to or onto has been defended by some writers on the 
ground that the combination of on with to ” is needed 
to make the meaning definite, and that it bears the same 
relation to that ^^into^' does to ^^in but the argu- 
ment is not a strong one. Good use, at any rate, does not 
support either on to or onto. 


I. 

She was forced to this by cir- 
cumstances and public opinion. 

By direction of a friend, he 
was waiting for a car. 

His longer poems are of a very 
different stamp from his shorter 
ones. 

The place now bore a very 
different aspect from that which 
we noticed before. 

Wordsworth’s “ Skylark *’ is al- 
together different from Shelley’s. 


n. 

She was forced to this tJirough 
circumstances and public opinion. 

Through the directions of a 
friend, he was waiting for a ear. 

His longer poems arc of a much 
different stamp than his shorter 
ones. 

The place bore a very different 
aspect now to that which we no- 
ticed before. 

Wordsworth’s " Skylark ” is 
altogether different to Shelley’s. 


'^Different from^^ is used by all classes in the United 
States and by the best authors in Great Britain ; but dif- 
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ferent to is often heard and written in England. Differ 
ent than,^^ which is even more objectionable than “different 
to,^^ is, perhaps, more common on this side of the Atlantic 
than on the other- 


I. 

An amusing account of the two 
German poets is found in their 
'{orrespondence with each other. 

Ihe treatment accords with 
the fashion. 

The practice is customary with 
horse-dealers. 

Swift lacked that openness of 
heart which is chai’acteristic of 
Irishmen. 

This evil is inherent in the 
practice. 

The closing of the bank will en- 
tail inconvenience on (or, will in- 
commode) an army of depositors. 

In his latter days, he seemed 
to be estranged from all that was 
dishonorable. 

Louis wished to he revenged 
on his abettor in this fool-hardy 
undertaking. 

She set out for Italy. 

He directed our attention to a 
point far out at sea* 

Oliver felt remorse for his 
harsh treatment of his brother. 

I believe, on the contrary, that 
Washington was the greatest of 
good men and the best of great 
men. 

Byron*'8 “ Farewell ” was writr- 
ten after his separation from his 

wife* 


TL 

An amusing account of the two 
German poets is found in their 
corrcs[)ondence to each other. 

The treatment accords to the 
fashion. 

The practice is customary to 
horse-dealers. 

Swift lacked that openness of 
heart which is characteristic to 
Irishmen. 

This evil is inherent to the 
practice. 

The closing of the bank will 
entail inconvenience to an army 
of depositors. 

In his latter days he seemed 
to be estranged to all that was 
dishonorable. 

Louis wished to he revenged 
to his abettor in this fool-hardy 
undertaking. 

She set out to Italy. 

He directed our attention to a 
point far out to sea* 

Oliver felt remorse for his 
harsh treatment to his brother. 

I Wieve, to the contrary, that 
Washington was the greateit of 
good men and tibe best of petl 
men. 

Byron’s Farewell ^ was writ* 
ton after his separation milk hli 
wife. 
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^ Byron’S difficulty « with” his wife led to his separation 
“from "her. 


L 

The stoiy is accompanied by 
detailed reports of the state of 
Yale boating. 

He gave battle to the lioness. 
At your age you should be 
wiser. 


IL 

The story is accompanied vnik 
detailed reports of the state of 
Yale boating 

He gave battle with the lioness 
With your age you should be 
wiser. 


With certain words good use requires special preposi- 
tions. Among these words are the following.-— 


abhorrence of. 

absolve from. 

accord with. 

acquit of. 

adapted to or for. 

affinity between, to, or with. 

agree with (a person), 

agree to (a proposal), 

averse from or ta 

bestow upon. 

change for (a thing). 

change with (a person). 

comply with. 

confer on (=give to). 

confer with (=talk with> 

confide in (== trust in). 

confide to (= intrust to). 

conform to. 

m conformity with or to. 
convenient for or ta 
conversant with. 


correspond to or with (a thing), 
correspond with (a person). 
dc])eiident on (but independent 
of). 

derogatory ta 

dpcr from (a person or thing;, 
differ from or with (in ojdnion). 
disappointed of (what we cannot 
get). 

disappointed in (what we have). 

dissent from. 

glad at or oJh 

involve in. 

martyr for or ta 

need of. 

part from or with, 
profit by, 

reconcile to or with, 
taste of (food), 
taste for (art), 
thirst for or after.* 


Professoi Meiklejohi 
r^aiignage. Boston: D C. Heath & Co., 1887. A ft 
have been added ; and some changes have been m.de 
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Omitted Prepositions.— Careless writers omit prepositions 
that are necessary either to the grammar or to the sense. 

L IL 

He had been out all day, but He had been out all day but 
be had been at home a couple of he had been home a couple of 
hours. hours. 

Before ‘^home^^ the preposition ^^at” should never be 


omitted, but the preposition 
am going home/^ 

L 

Hothing prevented him from 
lying (or, Ills lying) still. 

I now understand that this 
must have happened in some 
other place (or, somewhere else). 

Whatever the subject, it should 
have unmistakably the air of truth 
or of fiction. 

She runs as fast as she can, 
but it *a of no use. 

The building of the church had 
been made an excuse for the con- 
tinued refusal of the license. 

The last glimpse is cut off by 
some tall birches that rise at the 
right}, from this side of the lake. 


to is always omitted ; s, y., 

II. 

Nothing prevented him^ lying 
still. 

I now understand that this 
must have hap|)ened some other 
place. 

Whatever the subject, it should 
have unmistakably the air of truth 
or fiction. 

She runs as fast as she can, 
but it ’ 8 no use. 

The building the church had 
been made an excuse for the con- 
tinued refusal of the license- 

The last glimpse is cut off bv 
some tall birches that rise at the 
right, from this side the lake* 


In sentences like the foregoing, the omisBion of 
may be excused in conversation ; but in serious writing it 
is not sanctioned by good use. 

I. n. 

He was fully alive to the advan-* He was fully alive to the admn^ 
tages of foreign methods as well tages of foreign methods ai wiB 
as to the necessit/of using them, as the necessity of ualug 

^ See pap $3. 
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In this sentence as originally written, the omission of the 
preposition makes the meaning obscure. A hasty reader 
might suppose that ^^of was the word to be supplied. 

I. II. 

Maria wrote to Mrs. Inchbald Maria wrote Mrs. Inchbald as 
ns follows. follows. 

The omission of in sentences like that given in the 
last example is stigmatized by <^The Spectator’^ as an 

excruciating commercialism.^^ This language may be too 
harsh ; but it probably points to the origin of the practice. 

Beware of omitting a preposition that is needed to make 
the meaning clear or the se7iteme gramnuitieal. 

Redundant Prepositions. — Redundancies in the use of 
prepositions spring from a variety of causes, and occur in 
various forms. 


L 

Mr. Darcy and Elizabeth met 
at Mr. Darcy^s summer manor, 
near which Elizabeth was spend- 
ing a short vacation. 

No one can help admiring 
Stella’s bright disposition. 

I went to Chicago and thence 
to St. Louis. 

There was not much time to 
spare. 

With righteous indignation, he 
shakes the dust off his feet. 

Keep off the grass. 

Next morning the insurgent 
army began to move. 

One day Mr. Jones shot some 
pheasants. 


11 . 

Mr. Darcy and Elizabeth met 
at Mr. Darcy’s summer manor, 
near hy whi(th Elizabeth was 
spending a short vacation. 

No one can help from admiring 
Stella’s bright disposition. 

I went to Chicago and from 
thence to St. Louis, 

Tliere was not much of time 
to spare. 

With righteous indignation, he 
shakes the dust off of his feet. 

Keep off of the grass. 

On next morning the insurgent 
army began to nK>ve. 

On one day Mr. Jones shot 
some pheasants. 
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We may properly say on the tenth of December/^ on 
the first day of the week/' « on Thursday ; " but good use 
does not sanction on before ^^next morning" or ^^one day." 

1. II. 

Mental sedatives are craved Mental sedatives are craved 
by a large number of men and for by a large number of men 
women. and women. 

He pondered the question. He pondered over the question 

He examined .the subject. He examined into the subject. 

Those who remember that examine" means ^^test" or 
“ investigate " are not likely to add into, No one speaks 
of examining into a student." 

I. n. 

One calamity follows another. One calamity follow's after an- 
other. 

This sentence as originally written sins against concise* 
ness. 

Beware of inserting bedunban-t pbepositions. 
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Chapter VIIL 

OF CONJUNCTIONS 


Vulgarisms. — Some blunders in the use of conjunctions 
are, or should be, confined to the illiterate. 


I. 

I do not know that Sterne can 
be called a novelist, in the true 
sense of the word. 

As all weak-minded persons do 
(or, Like all weak-minded persons), 
he thought of only the present. 


IL 

I do not know as Bterne can be 
called a novelist in the true sense 
of the word. 

Like all weak-minded persons 
do, he thought of only the pres- 
ent. 


The vulgar use of like for as ” comes, perhaps, from the 
ancient form, “like as”: e. “Like as a father pitieth his 
children.” “Like as” still survives, it is said, in some of 
the Southern States. 


I. 

I do not know hut that it would 
be better. 

They were forbidden to alter 
the coats unless express permis- 
sion were given. 

Avoid VULGARISMS. 


IL 

I do not know but what it would 
be better. 

They were forbidden to alter 
the coats without express permis- 
sion were given. 


Misused Conjunctions. — Most errors in the use of con- 
junctions spring, in part at least, from obscurity or confusion 
of thought. 

I II. 

Sometimes these same brave Sometimes these same brave 
knights are assaulting or defend- knights are assaulting and defend 
mg some picturesque castle. ing some picturesque castle. 
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It is not probable that “ these brave knights ” were at the 
same time “ assaulting and defending ” a castle. 

L II. 

Dr. Primrose had taken orders Dr. Primrose had taken orders 
when young, had married an esti- when quite * young, had married, 
Enable lady, pure and good, and an estimable lady, pure and good, 
thrifty and strong (or, pure and but thrifty and strong, 
good, thrifty and strong). 

There is no reason why a ^^pure and good ” woman should 
not also be "thrifty and strong.” 

I n. 

The man was well-known, and The man was well-known, hut 
was a thorough cockney who a thorough cockney who dropped 
dropped his H’s. his H's. 

Some well-known men are cockneys ; and some cockneys 
are well-known men. Since, then, there is no antithesis be- 
tween the assertion in the first clause and that in the sec- 
ond, "and,” not but, is the proper conjunction. 


I. II* 

Since, then, there is no anti- As, then, there is no anti- 
thesis between brevity and point, thesis between brevity and point, 
«and,” not “but,” is the proper “and,” not “ but,” is the proper 
conjunction. conjunction. 

As has so many meanings that it is better, when possible, 
to use a conjunction that covers less ground. 


I. 

The principality of Bulgaria 
has been coveted by Russia and 
Turkey: by Russia because her 
road to the Mediterranean lies 
through Bulgaria, and by Turkey 
because the principality separates 
her European territory from that 
of the Czar. 


11 . 

The principality of Bulgaria 
has been coveted by Russia and 
Turkey: by Russia m her road 
to the Mediterranean lies through 
Bulgaria, and by Turkey m the 
principality separates her Euro- 
pean territory from that of tibe 
Czar. 


1 jSee page IB2. 


7 # 
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In tlds example, “because ” expresses the meaning miioh 
more distinctly than as. 

I- n. 

I set « The Ancient Mariner ” I set “ The Ancient Mariner " 
above all these poems, in melody, above all these poems, both in 
imagination, weirdness, sweetness, melody, imagination, weirdness, 
and completeness. sweetness, and completeness. 

The use of loth to refer to more than two persons or 
things, though not without authority, is forbidden by the 
best usage. 

I- 11 

They lament that the brewers They lament how the brewers 
are getting control of the city. are getting control of the city, 

“ They ” lament the fact that the brewers get control, not 
the manner in which they get control 


JIJ.. 

She said that her daughter had She told how her daughter had 
been troubled by a dream, and been troubled by a dream, and 
that she had heard a voice. how she had heard a voice. 

If, as seems probable, the author of this sentence means 
to mention two facts, — - the trouble caused by a dream and 
the hearing of a voice, — but does not mean to speak of the 
manner in which either fact came to pass, “that,” not how, 
is the proper word, 

I- n. 

Thoi^h the world has ad- /jr the world has advanced In 
vanced in other respects, the other respects, the problem of 
problemof comfortable travelling comfortable travelling by night 
by night is still shrouded in is still shrouded in darkness, 
darkness. 

“Though” is correct; tor the meaning is, that, in spite 
of the fact that the world has advanced, travelling is not 
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entirely comfortable. If implies a doubt whether “ the world 
has advanced in other respects/^ 


1 / 

I am convinced that neither my 
tastes nor my talents lie in this 
iirection. 

The furniture was neither so 
well-kept nor so interesting his* 
torically as we had expected. 


IL 

I am convinced that neither' my 
tastes or my talents lie in this 
direction. 

The furniture was neither so 
well-kept or so historically inter- 
esting as we had expected. 


It is necessary to express the negative iiieaning in the 
second branch of each of these sentences as well as in. the 
first. ^^JSTor^’ is, therefore, proper. 

I n. 

I have in no way offered you I have in no way offered you 
any encouragement, nor have I any encouragement or have I had 
had any conversation with you. any conversation with you. 


Although nor does not strictly correspond with no/^ 
it does serve to repeat in the second branch of the sentence 
the negative meaning expressed in the first branch, and is 
therefore correct. 


I. 


n. 


His fame as an athlete is es- 
tablished along the Charles Riv- 
er, but is not confined to that 
locality. 

I was still unmarried, but I 
was engaged to wed Annie Jones. 


His fame as an athlete, though 
not confined to that loealifcy, is 
established along the Charles 
River. 

Though still unmarried, t was 
engaged to wed Annie Jones. 


These sentences as originally written present a common 
error in its simplest form. If we substitute for though 
Au equivalent expression, the last sentence will read: 
^^Notwithstanding (or, In spite of) the fact tliat I was 
still unmarried, I was engaged to wed Annie Jones, — an 
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absurdity. on tlie other hand, sets the fact that I 

am a bachelor over against the fact that I have taken the 
first step toward marriage. 

L K 

He shaded his eyes as if he He shaded his eyes as though 
isrere looking at the sun. he was looking at the sun. 

if” is, on the whole, preferable to as though^ 
because ^4f ” expresses the exact meaning — “He shaded his 
eyes as he would do if he were looking at the sun ” — and 
though does not. In colloquial language and in novels 
which adopt colloquial language, as though is frequently 
used instead of “as if;” but in careful writing “as if” is 
preferred. 

I. n. 

Soon, however, the walk be- Soon, though^ the walk became 
came almost a nightmare. almost a nightmare. 

Though^ in the sense of “ however,” is so common in con- 
versation and in colloquial prose that it caimot be abso- 
lutely condemned; but it should be used sparingly, for 
it gives a slovenly air to a sentence. 


I. 

We may tell our hostess that 
we have had a delightful even- 
ing, though we have all the time 
wished ourselves at home. 


iL 

We may tell our hostess that 
we have had a delightful even- 
ing; when we have all the time 
wished ourselves at home. 


“Though” is the proper word; for the writer means to 
say that, notwithstanding the fact that we have really 
“wished ourselves at home,” we “tell our hostess” that 
we have enjoyed the evening; that is, we tell a conven 
tional lie. 
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1. n- 

While hunting for a subject in W/ien hunting for a subject in 
Hazlitt, I found that some one Hazlitt I found that some one 
had marked the striking passages, had marked the striking passages. 

W/ien refers to a point .of time, while to a period of 
time. Both of the following sentences are correct : When 
[that is, at the time that] I hit on my subject, I found marks 
on the book ; ’’ While [that is, during the time that] I was 
hunting, I found marks on the book.’^ This distinction 
sometimes disappears : e. y., When Kero was Emperor, 
there was a persecution of the Christians which lasted fox 
years, is correct; While Kero, etc.,’^ might at first be 
understood to mean throughout Kero^s reign.^^ When 
fixes attention on a date or a period ; while fixes atten- 
tion on the lapse of time. 

I. 

To make a large body of men 
sing together is a laborious task, 
but to (or, task; to) make an 
orchestra play together is even 
more difficult. 

In this example, if any conjunction is used, ‘^but^^ is the 
proper one ; for the writer means to contrast the proposition 
which comes before the conjunction with that which comes 
after it. 


II. 

To make a large body of men 
sing together is a laborious task, 
toMe to make an orebestra play 
together is even more difficult. 


I. IL 

He was seated on the sidewalk, He was seated on the sidewalk, 
and beside him was a pair of while beside him was a pair of 
crutches. crutclxes. 

The writer of this sentence did not mean to say that ^*he 
was seated on the sidewalk during the time that, or at 
the same time that, or as long as, his crutches were beside 
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liim ; but he meant to mention two independent facts. If 
the crutches had been taken away, the man might still 
hare remained where he was. 

While is correctly used in the following sentence : A 
pan of peas slid from her lap while she nervously pulled at 
the corner of her apron. 

To say that while should never be used except in the 
sense of during the time that/^ at the same time that/** 
or ''as long as/' would be going too far 5 but the word is 
often employed by writers who vaguely feel that some con- 
nective is needed; but who either do not know what they 
mean, or are too lazy to hunt up the word that exactly 
expresses their meaning. "While," like "as" and "how," 
is an overworked conjunction. 

Use the conjunction which exactly expresses your meaning 
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Chapter IX. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Double Negatives. — In old English, double negatives 
abound; but the best modern usage coiidemus them. 


I. 

You don’t catch me studying 
Saturday for anybody. 

He won’t be chosen, I think. 

He didn’t eat any dinner, I 
think. 


IL 

You donU catch me studying 
Saturday for nobody- 
He wonH be chosen I donH 
think. 

He didnH eat any dinner, I 
donH think. 


If the order of words in the last two sentences as ongr 
nally written be changed, — e. y., “I don’t think he won’t 
be chosen,” “I don’t think he didn’t eat any dinner,” — 


the double uegative becomes 

L 

She had written but once. 

If he had been my own brother, 

1 could have done hut one thing. 

The references in these let- 
ters can be construed in but one 
way. 

I have seen her but once. 


apparent. 

IL 

She had never written hut once* 
If he had been my own brother 
I could not do hut one thing* 

The references in these let* 
ters cannot be construed hut in 
one way. 

£ have not seen her hut once. 


"But” does so much work, and in so many ways, that 
fe a given sentence its exact function may be obscure. In 
these examples, "hut” is the equivalent of "only.” Few, 
however, even of those who write “I have not sc.en her 
but once,” would write "I have not seen her only once.” 
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seems to bring out tiie double negative more 
plainly than 

Otter examples of double negatives are — 


1 . 

I remember only five novels. 

I tardly believe it will rain. 

Nor do they do anything but 
lament. 

He crossed the threshold of 
his chamber, into which no one 
ever penetrated — any more than 
into the recesses of his heart. 

He had' no time or inclination 
(or, neither time nor inclination) 
to do the work required of him. 


IL 

I don^t remember five 
novels. 

I don^i hardly believe it will 
rain. 

Nor do they do nothing but 
lament. 

He crossed the threshold of 
his chamber, into which, no more 
than into tlie recesses of his heart, 
no one ever penetrated. 

He had no time nor inclina- 
tion to do the work required 
of him. 


In the last example, no ” belongs with both time and 
inclination.^^ iVbr doubles the negative- and is therefore 


incorrect. 

1 . 

The best writers for children 
never use a condescending tone, 
which only irritates, or the tone 
which just escapes being con- 
descending. 


IL 

The best writers for children 
never use a condescending tone, 
which only irritates, nor the 
tone which jost escapes being 
condescending. 


If either ” be inserted before a condescending tone/^ 


it becomes apparent that or/ 
junction before ^Hhe tone.’^ 

I. 

That did no good either. 

That did n't do any good either. 


not nor, is the proper con- 

II. 

That did no good mUher* 


Neither at the end of a negative sentence used to be, but 
is not now, in good use. It has shared the fate of other 
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doulble negatives. ‘^Either” at tlie end of a negati\e 
sentence is good colloquiul English. Of the two forms 
given under I., the second is preferable to the first, because, 
like a line in Browning’s “ Before, ” — 

Still one mustn’t be too much in earnest either, — 

it is wholly in colloquial language. 

Beware of destroying a negative hg doubling it. 

Can but and Cannot but.— These expressions, though 
often used interchangeably, differ in meaning. 

If worst comes to worst, I can bnt die. 

The fever is so violent that, without a miracle, he cannot but die. 

“I can but die” means that I can only die, that all 1 can 
do is to die; ‘‘he cannot but die” means that he cannot 
help dying, that he cannot live. 

“Can but,” “could but,” “cannot but,” “could not but” 
are properly used in the following passages: — 

“You can manage to climb over that wall 

“I can but try.” 

“Well, I can but do my best for them,” said Kate, with a sigh. 

He will seem a fit man for the managers to run, if he can but 
persuade the managers to run him. 

. If the doctor could but have seen it 1 

Lucilla could act but according to her own nature. 

You cannot but love her. 

She could not but appreciate the readiness with which her diisirei 
were attended to. 

Yet, at the same time, she could not but sigh at the thought of 
Mr. Cavendish. 

“Can but ’’'brings before the mind only one poHsibility ; 
“cannot but” suggests two opposite courses, but affirms 
that in the case in hand only one of these is possible 
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With all your modesty, you With all your modesty you 

cannot but realize that you are can hut realize that you arcs a 
a very welcome guest. very welcome guest. 

"You caunot but realize that you are ” ineaus you cannot 
help realizing that you are, you cannot believe that you are 
not. “You can hut realize that you are” means you can 
omy realize, you cannot do more than realize, that you are 
“ Cannot but ” is, therefore, preferable to can hut. 


L 

I cannot but feel that some- 
thing is wrong. 

I cannot help feeling that some- 
thing is wrong. 

He could not but speak. 

He could not help speaking. 

could not but speak' 
not help speaking.'^ He?^ 
speak is tautological. 


II. 

X cannot help but feel that 
something is wrong. 

He could not help but speak. 

is etjuivalent to “He could 
He could not help but 


in 


Distinguish between CAir but and cannot but. 


Additional Examples. -Under tliis head are placed ex- 

SZfZ foregoing chapters, 

borne of them raise more than one question. 


X. 

The place is very near the 
house of Mr. Darcy’s aunt, whom 
he visits every year, and with 
whom he is now staying. 

When we had ourselves done 
eating, the knight called a waiter 
to him and bade him carry what 
was left to the watermen. 

The highest flood level will 
probably be reached to-morrow. 


II 

The place is very near the 
house of Mr. Darcy’s aunt, who 
he visits every year and where 
he is now stopping. 

When we had done eating our- 
selves the knight called a waiter 
to him and l)id him carry the re- 
mainder to the watermen. 

The highest flood level will 
likely be attained to-morrow. 
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I. 

Every time she heard a car- 
riage -coming, she thought it was 
his. 

There are two women in the 
room, — one a mere girl, with 
fair hair and white face; the 
other a woman about thirty 
vears old, with coarse features. 

The choice can be made only 
by a comparison with similar 
characters in real life. 

I am continually struck with 
the difference between our civili- 
zation and that of Europe, as 
regards taste in public build- 
ings. 

To my thinking, “The Ee- 
cluse’’ is superior to “The 
Excursion.’' 

From one hand still hung the 
French novel, the reading of 
which had been interrupted by 
my entrance. 

The number of girls who keep 
up their education is as large 
as the number of boys, and in 
many places larger. 

You feel as if everything were 
out of joint, and as if the world 
were going to the dogs. 

It is difficult for an untrained 
person to distinguish between 
what he himself saw and what 
he was told by others, unless his 
attention is specially directed to 
the distinction. 

There was a storm brewing, 
he said. 


n. 

Every time she heard a team 
coming, she thought it was his. 

There are two women in the 
room. The one a mere girl with 
fair hair and white face ; the 
other about thirty with coarse 
features. 

The choice can be made atones 
by the analogy of similar char- 
acters in real life. 

I am continually struck with 
the difference in our civilization 
from the European with rt^gard 
to our taste in public build- 
ings. 

“ The lleclusc ” is suptu'ior to 
my thinking than the “ J'lx- 
cursion.’’ 

From one hand still Imng |K!U- 
dent the French novel the pe- 
rusal of which my advent had 
interrupted. 

The number of girls who con- 
tinue their education is as large, 
in many places larger, than that 
of the boys. 

You feel as if everything were, 
out of joint and that tbe world 
was going to the dogs. 

It is difficult for an untrained 
person to distinguish between 
what they themselves saw and 
what they were toltl by others, 
unless their attention is spedally 
directed to the distinction. 

There was a storm brewing up, 
he said. 
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jiU 

Wlien the denoueimnt comes, 
she tells him of her dislike. 

After a good deal of bantering, 
a practice customary with horse- 
dealers, the horse was sold to the 
highest bidder. 

I never saw more than a few 
at one time. 

His poetry is excellent except 
when he tries to impress his read- 
ers with his love of nature. 

A postal card mailed in Louis- 
ville in 1884 and addressed to 
a firm in Chicago reached that 
city in 1891. 

With seeming reluctance, the 
doctor said that it was necessary 
for him to send a patient ‘to Lon- 
don, that it was impossible for 
him to go with her himself, and 
that he should be thankful if 
George would consent to take 
charge of her. 

Much as we admire his mental 
abilities, should we like to live 
with him? 

Wordsworth's ideas about po- 
etry were different from those of 
any of his predecessors. 

It was impossible to raise him 
from the dead. 

Our window looked directly on 
piazza. 

Wordsworth^s two poems to 
The Skylark ” did not impress 
me so favorably as they do most 
people. 


II. 

When the final denouement 
arrives she tells him of her dis. 
like. 

After quite a good deal of ban- 
tering, a fact customary to horse^ 
dealers, the horse was sold to the 
highest bidder. 

I never saw but a few at one 
time. 

His poetry is excellent with- 
out he tries to bring before men 
a love of nature. 

A postal card mailed in Louis- 
ville in 1884, and addressed to 
parties in Chicago, reached that 
city in 1891. 

The doctor told with seeming 
reluctance how it was necessary 
for him to send a patient to Lon- 
don, how impossible it was for 
him to go with her himself, and 
how thankful he would be it 
George would consent to take 
care of her. 

As much as we admire his 
mental abilities, would we like 
to live with him ? 

Wordsworth held a different 
idea as to poetry than any of his 
predecessors. 

It was impossible to resurrect 
him. 

Our window looked directly on 
to the piazza. 

Wordsworth’s two poems to 
The Skylark ” did not impress 
me as favorably as it does most 
people. 
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1 . 

Then hearts beat as warmly as 
now, hate was fiercer aad love 
stronger. 

Between every two chapters 
of the book there is a digression. 

Many call ‘‘ The White Doe of 
Kylstone ” one of Wordsworth’s 
best poems; and I should agree 
with them if it were half as long 
as it is. 

She believed that he was in 
love with her, and he was ecpially 
certain that she was in love with 
him. 

The duke and his wife each 
assumed toward the other a sec- 
ondary position. 

He always had a warm corner 
behind the stove to sit in. 

I do not think that I shall be 
able to stay long enough to take 
a degree. 

A great fire was kindled, and 
tea was prepared and drunk. 

How ifierent it was from the 
weird and gloomy lake 1 

He will bewail his folly in 
choosing the vocation of a writer 
of history. 

At this age, the practical and 
the imaginative boy alike will dis- 
cover that girls are not useless. 

I take but little room. 

The girls all stared at fTuliza 
as she stood in the midst of 
them. 

He succeeds as well as could 
be expected. 


11 . 

Then hearts beat as warmly, 
hate was more fierce and love 
more strong than now. 

Between every chapter of the 
book is a digression. 

Many claim that the “ White 
Doe of Bylstone ” is one ot 
Wordsworth’s best poems, and 
I would agree with them if it 
were half as long. 

She believed tliat he was in 
love with her, and he was e<iually 
certain that she was in love with 
himself. 

The duke and lus wife mutually 
assumed to each other a second- 
ary position. 

Ho always had a warm cornei 
to ait in back of the stove. 

I do not think that I will be 
able to stay long enough to take 
a degree or not. 

A great fire was kindled and 
tea was prepared and drank. 

How different it was to the 
weird and gloomy lake 1 

He will bewail his folly in 
choosing the avocation of a writer 
of history. 

At this age the practical an<! 
imaginative boy alike will dis- 
cover that girls are not useless. 

I don^'t take but little room* 

The girls all stared at Julten 
as she stood in their midst. 

He succeeds as well as he could 

be expected to. 
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I. 

A despatch from ISTew York 
says that the steamer “Scandi- 
navia’^ came into collision with 
the “ Thiorva.’* 

This incident is revealed to us 
in its simplicity, with just the 
number of accessory circum- 
stances necessary to accomplish 
the poet’s purpose. 

He was never easy unless he 
was pouring his medicines into 
his patient every few hours. 

While they were staying there, 
it happened that Mrs. Gardner 
wanted to visit Mr. Darcy’s 
estate. 

Little did Darcy think that 
of those present the very one 
who, he thought, most deserved 
to be slighted, would one day be 
his bride. 

The sailors laid the blame on 
him who had killed the albatross, 
and they hung the bird round his 
neck. 

In the gathering were Mr. Jones 
and the Honorable Mr. Smith. 

There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Nicholas became very much 
attached to Louis, and would 
often send for him. 

The professor and the instruc- 
tor on the sofa aired afresh their 
well-known views. 

He was a human being. 

Neither of the two was a very 
poetical personage. 


11 . 

A cablegram from New Yort 
states that the steamer Scandi- 
navia collided with the Thiorva. 

This incident is revealed to us 
in its simplicity, with just the 
exact amount of accessory cir- 
cumstances as are necessary to 
accomplish the poet’s purpose. 

He was never easy without he 
was pouring his medicines into 
his patient every few hours. 

It hajipened as they were stop- 
ping there that Mrs. Gardner 
wanted to visit Mr. Darcy’s 
estate. 

Little did Darcy think that 
tho very one of those present, 
whom he thought most deserved 
to be slighted, would one day be 
his bride. 

The sailors laid the blame on 
the one who had killed the alba- 
tross and hung the bird around 
his neck. 

Among the gathering were 
Mr. Jones and Hon. Smith. 

There shall be the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

Nicholas became very attached 
to, and would often send for, 
Louis. 

The professor and instructor 
on the sofa aired afresh their 
well-known views. 

He was an human being. 

Neither of the two were very 
poetical personages. 
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t 

Lydgate’s marriage was of that 
peciuiany exasperating kind 
which permits no outside sym- 
pathy. 

I shall be very glad to have 
you accept this invitation, and 
shall (or, will) do all I can to 
entertain you. 

In the coming presidential elec- 
tion, there is no doubt but that 
the tariff will (or, the tariff will, 
no doubt,) play a leading part. 

The police wei'e able to dis- 
cover where it had been placed. 

When the crisis was over, she 
rose calmly and lighted her 
candle. 

I found her lying on her 
back. 

The duty of the society should 
be to watch for and oppose super- 
fluous organizations. 

His rage had got the better of 
his reason. 

It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whom we nominate. 

She was not quite so old or so 
stiff as he. 

I have yet to hear some theme 
which defines narrative by mak- 
ing distinctions that are real 
differences. 

When he went in bathing, he 
tied a stick to his glasses, to float 
them when he dived. 

It is distinguished by the enor- 
mous space given to reports of 
‘racing* 


II 

Lydgate’s union was of that 
peculiarly exas|)erating kind 
that permitted of no outside 
sympathy. 

I will be very glad to have 
you Jiccept this invitation and 
shall, do all I can to entertain 
you. 

In the coming presidential 
election there is no doubt but 
what the tariff will play a lead- 
ing part. 

The police were able to locate 
where it had been placed. 

When the crisis was over she 
rose up calmly and lit her 
candle. 

I found her laying on her 
back. 

The duty of the society should 
be to watch for and antagonize 
superfluous organ i zation s. 

His rage had gotten the bettei 
of his reason. 

It don’t make much difference 
whom we nominate. 

She was not quite so old nor 
stiff as he. 

I have yet to hear some differ* 
entiating theme which shall define 
narrative. 

He tied a stick to his glasses, 
when he went bathing, to float 
them when hv, dove. 

It is disthiguish(‘(l by the enor- 
mity of space atreorded to reports 
ol racing. 
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I 

The United States can obtain 
all the coffee they want from 
Brazil and other countries with 
which they have reciprocal re- 
lations. 

The author of Mademoiselle 
Ixe has already proved to the 
world how well slie can handle 
drawing-room gossip. 

He sent directions that the 
bells of the three nearest jiarisli 
churches should be rung (or, 
directions to have the bells . . . 
rung). 

Her reception was successful. 

“ It ’s a bad pair of scissors 
(or, They’re bad scissors),” re- 
plied Nell, hurrying them into 
a drawer. 

He saw a slim figure moving 
back and forth on the other side 
of the street. 

They had to cut off the rest of 
his arm. 

It would have been worth while 
for the Mexicans to make almost 
any effort in order to cut off or 
embarrass the formidable rein- 
forcement. 

Simply to make suggestions is 
to shoot blindly into the air. 

A fatal fall from an electric car. 

A very little strength and a 
very little tallness, and a few 
delicate long lines meeting in a 
point, — not a perfect point 
either. 


IL 

The United States can obtain 
all the coffee she wants from 
Brazil and other countries with 
whom she has reciprocal rela- 
tions. 

'Fhe authoress of Mademoi- 
selle Ixe ” has already proven 
to the worbl how deft and skilful 
is her manipulation of dr^-wing- 
room gossip. 

He sent directions that the 
bells of the three nearest parish 
churches should be rarm. 

o 

Her reception was a success. 

“ It ’s a bad scissors,” replied 
Nell, hurrying them into a 
drawer. 

He saw a slim shape going 
back and forth on the street’s ' 
other side., 

'^I.hey had to take the balance 
of his arm off. 

It would have been worth while 
for the Mexicans to have made 
almost any effort to have cut off 
or embarrassed the formidable 
reinforcement. 

To simply make suggestions is 
to shoot blindly into tlie air. 

A fatal fall off of an electric. 

A very little strength and a 
very little tallness, and a few 
delicate long lines meeting in a 
point, — not a perfect point 
neither. 
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1 . 

The garrison was besieged, and 
was making a brave defence. 

Some time after this an event 
occurred wliicli led most people 
to inane’s way of thinking. 

He was made commander of 
almost all of the Kiiglish forces. 

To the graduate, however 
strongly preposvsessed, a few 
doubts occur. 

Boston Common invites every- 
body to avail himself of its de- 
lightful walks. 

She had forgotten all al)Out the 
baby’s being asleep at her side. 

The duty will amount to a mil- 
lion a year. 

I would carry you up the moun- 
tain if it were four hundred feet 
high. 

Marianne has the idea fixed in 
her mind that nobody can love 
more than once in his life. 

His aim will be the enforce- 
ment of the laws against every 
one who is found violating them. 

The inhabitants use upon 
every occasion a floating bridge, 
which has been built across the 
mouth of the harbor. 

Max is a clever dog. 

The duke suspects that he is a 
herald for this occasion only. 

Shelley and Byron were dia- 
metrically opposed to Words- 
worth, and differed in many 
respects from each other. 

8 


II 

The garrison were besieged 
and making a brave defence. 

Some time after this an event 
transpired which led most people 
to Dane’s way of thinking. 

He was made commander of 
most all the English forces. 

To the graduate, however 
favorably prejudiced a few 
doubts arise. 

Boston Common invites every- 
l)ody to avail of its delightful 
walks. 

She had forgott.cn all abotit the 
baby being asle(‘,p at her side. 

The duty will aggrt‘gate a mil- 
lion a year. 

I would carry you up the mourn 
tain if it was four hundred feet 
high. 

Marianne lias the idea fixed in 
her mind that nobody can love 
but once in their lives. 

His aim will be the enforce- 
ment of the laws against whom- 
soever is found violating them. 

The inhabitants patronize, upon 
every occasion a floating liridge 
which has been built across the 
harbor^s mouth. 

Max is a clever canine. 

The duke suspects that he If 
not a herald except for this occa- 
sion only. 

Shelley and Byron were both 
very opposite from Wordsworth 
and they also Imve many poliifcf 
of difference between each cthftn 
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Fish I’’ they shouted, in 
musical voices which were far 
from being in accord with the 
occasional toots of their horns. 

When the emergency came 
she was not equal to it, as she 
expected to be. 

When the emergency came she 
was not so well prepared for it 
as she expected to be. 

He had thought that the fact 
that the next day would be Sun- 
day would neutralize any harm 
he could be supposed to have 
done. 

No other game is so popular 
as base ball. 

I had all the time been imag- 
ining that these were like the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 

^ She records facts which mascu- 
line writers would ignore, and 
which they have ignored. 


IL 

They shouted hsh ” in musi- 
cal voices, which discorded 
harshly with the occasional toots 
of their horns. 

When the emergency came she 
was not as equal to it as she 
expected to be. 


He had thought that the fact 
of to-morrow being Sunday would 
neutralize any harm he could 
have been supposed to have 
done. 

.No other game is so popular 
with the people as base ball 

I had all the time been pictur- 
ing to myself that these ones 
were like the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. 

She records facts that mascu- 
line writers would and have 
ignored. 
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Chapter I. 

A WORKING TOCABULARTT 

Other things being equal, it is obvious that tha writer 
has most words to choose from is most likely to find 
in his assortment just the word which, he i:ieeds at a given 
moment. It is therefore worth wliile for a young writer 
to keep his ears open while conversation is going on about 
him, and his eyes open while he is reading, and to note and 
remember every word that is new to him in itself or in tlie 
meaning given to it. He may thus, while avoiding vulgar- 
isms on the one hand and high-flown (jxprr^ssions on the 
other, enrich his diction from the racy speech of plain 
people and the best utterances of great authors, — the two 
sources of what is most alive in language. If he is a 
student of other tongues, whether ancient or modern, ha has 
at hand a third means of adding to his stock of English. 
Translation,^’ as Rufus Choate is reported to have said, 
should be pursued to bring to mind and to employ all the 
words you already own, and to tax and torment invention 
and discovery and the very deepest memory for additional, 
rich, and admirably expressive words.” 

It would, of course, be absurd for a bo^y to have the 
desirableness of enlarging his vocabulary constantly on his 
mind; but if he avails himself of all Ids opportunities, in 
the school-room or out of it, he will bo surprised to find 
how rapidly his vocabulary grows* 
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Overworked Words. — A writer whose stock of words is 
small necessarily demiiiids too muiih work from the fcw 
within reach. Another whose resources are larger, but 
who is too lazy to profit by them, overworks words ’tliat 
are at his tongue’s end, and underworks others. Even 
a good writer may have favorite expressions which are 
constantly getting into his sentences, as King Charles 
the First’s head kept getting into Mr. Dick’s Memorial 
Matthew Arnold, for example, at one time calked so per' 
sistently about “culture” as to make the word a public 
nuisance. Emerson had occasion, it is said, to thank a 
friend for pointing out a word which he had used too often 
for the comfort of his readers. 

For young writers to escape this fault altogether is too 
much to expect ; but they may, at least, have pet words of 
their own, in place of the stock phrases that are in every- 
body’s mouth. They may give up calling everything that 
they like lully or nice or jolUj, and everything that they 
dislike nasty or horrid or disgusting. Such words are to 
be avoided, — not because they are objectionable in them- 
selves, but because they take the place of more specific 
words, and because they have been used so often and for 
so many purposes by inexperienced writers that their 
vwtue is gone out of them. 
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Chapter n. 

BOOKISH OK LIVING WORDS 

Young writers sometimes introduce into their compo^ 
sitions words that they would not use in familiar conver- 
sation, words that have come to them, not from their own 

experience and observation, but from books. The language 
of books is, of course, to a very large extent drawn from 
the spoken language; but books are infested with words 
that have died out of the spoken language, or that have 
never been in it. The best authors in their best inomonts 
write like human beings, not like parrots or machines ; but 
even they occasionally fall into what may be called the 
literary dialect. 

Bookish words, bad enough in themselves, become far 
worse when used without a clear sense of their meaning. 
The prevalence of such words in a school or college com- 
position is a pretty sure sign that the writer has nothing 
to say on the subject in hand, or that ho lacks either the 
will or the power to take an interest in what he is writing. 
Eegarding his composition as an irksome task, associ- 
ating it with his work rather than with his play, ho sends 
his memory in search of expressions which ho has seen in 
books or heard in the school-room, instead of using those 
which he is accustomed to use with his fellows. The 
fault is not altogether his. It would be less eomnum 
if teachers took pains to make English composition an 
agreeable and a stimulating exercise. 
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Chapter HL 

SHORT OB LOira WORDS 

As has already been said,» it matters not where or when 
a word that is in good nse originated. Words that come 
from the Latin, the Greek, or the French may be as suit- 
able for a writer’s purposes as those from the Anglo-Saxon, 
but no more so. It is true, indeed, that in current English 
the great majority of short words are of Anglo-Saxon origin 
and that most of these are so familiar as to be generally 
understood ; but others come from the Latin : e ff “ add ” 
“fact,” “mob;” others from the French: e. m'' »oab” 
“cash,” “corps,” pork,” “quart,” “zeal;” others from the 
Italian: e. “duel,” ‘-'floss,” “lava;” others from the 
bpamsh: e. y., “cask,” “cork;” others from the Dutch: 
e- ff; “boom” (in the sense of “spar”), “gulp,” “sloop,” 
“yacht ;” others from the Persian : e. ff., “ ghoul,” “shawl •'” 
others from the Arabic : e. ff., “ azure,” “ sheik,” “ shrub ” (a 
drink) ; others from the Chinese : e. ff., “ tea.” 

Advantages of Short Words. — A short word saves 
time for both writer and reader. Compare “ anger ” with 
indignation, “bloody” with sanguinary, “choice” with 
election or selection, “dead” with deceased, “democratic” 
with democratioal, “ get ” with procure, “ lift ” with eUvate, 
“old” with aged or ancient, “read” with peruse, “rise” 
with arise, “round” with around, “see” with discern, 
“shorten” with aMreviate, “teacher” educator, “tiU” 
with until, “wages” with remuneration. In a single in- 

^ See page 27. 
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st3<nc6^ tlio time and, space is not larg^o ^ but m a 

chapter or a volume, the saving of one syllable out of every 
twenty or every hundred syllables is a great economy. 

Another way in which short words save a reader^s time 
is by diminishing the amount of effort needed to get at 
their meaning. They are, as a rule, more readily under- 
stood than longer words ; for they are the familiar names 
of familiar things or of familiar ideas and feelings. They 
belong less to literary language than to living speech. 

To this rule there are, however, a few exceptions. 

Color, for example, is longer than hucy power than 
mighty valley than vaUy writer than scribe; but 

color, power,” ^Walley,” and "writer” are practically 
shorter than hue, might, vale, and scribe, because they are 
more familiar. 

Advantages of long Words. — Long words fill an im- 
portant place in the language. They are needed for the 
treatment of most subjects that are remote from ordinary 
events and simple feelings. 

Under the complex conditions of modern civilization, the 
proportion of long to short words is increasing. The vo- 
cabulary of politics (to take a single class of subjects) 
is full of them; e. y., "amendment,” "comproniise” 
" congress,” " constituents,” " convention,” " election,” 
"enactment,” "inauguration,” "legislature,” "majority,” 
"plurality,” "resolutions.” New inventions require new 
names, and these are often long; e.y., "elevator,” "knick- 
erbockers,” " locomotive,” " machinery,” " photograph,” 
"telegraph,” "telephone,” "thermometer,” "vcloeipedt?.” 

One long word is sometimes shorter than sevenil short 
ones : e. g,, constitute than " go to make up,” inaugurate 
than "invest with a new office by solemn rites,” innu- 
merable than "too many to be counted.” Sncli words are 
shorter, not only in the actual number of syllables, but 
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also in tlie fact that the meaning is often caught before 
the whole word can be pronounced. 

When a writer’s intention is, not to save the reader’s 
time, but to stimulate his attention or to keep his mind on 
a subject as long as possible, long words are often of great 
use. In stately compositions in which special pains is 
taken with sound and cadence, they play an important 
part: y., the works of Sir Thomas Browne, of Jeremy 

Taylor^ of Dr. Johnson, the Dreams” of Be Quineey, 
the early writings of Euskin and Macaulay. Tliey are 
more frequent in Milton than in Chaucer, in Addison’s 
^Wision of Mirza” than in his paper on ^^Fans,” in 
Irving’s ^^Westminster Abbey” than in his ^^John Bull,” 
in Lord Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ” than in his Ballad 
of the Revenge,” in Bryant’s '^Thanatopsis” than in his 

Lines to a Waterfowl.” 

Big Words. — To use long words in order to give an air 
of magnificence to the petty or the mean is to obscure what 
might otherwise be clear, to sacrifice sense to sound, to 
degrade noble language to ignoble ends, or to gratify a dis- 
torted sense of humor. 

Big words abound in the second-rate novels and news- 
papers that form the staple of many persons’ reading to- 
day ; but they are no new thing, as is evident from what 
Mr. James Russell Lowell says in the introduction to The 
Biglow Papers, Second Series.” While the scliool master,” 
be writes, ^^has been busy starching our language and 
smoothing it flat with the mangle of a supposed classical 
authority, the newspaper reporter has been doing even more 
harm by stretching and swelling it to suit his occasions. A 
dozen years ago I began a list, which I have added to from 
time to time, of some of the changes which may be fairly 
laid at his door. I give a few of them as showing their ten- 
dency, all the more dangerous that their effect, like that of 
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some poisons, is insensibly cuniulatire, and that tliej are 
sure at last of effect among a people whose chief i^eading 
is the daily paper. I give in two columns the old stjle and 
its modern equivalent : — 


Old Style. 

Was hanged. 

When the halter was put 
around his neck. 


A great crowd came to see. 

Great fire. 

The fire spread. 

House burned. 

The fire was got under. 

Man fell. 

A horse and wag<m ran against. 


The frightened horse. 
Sent for the doctor. 


The mayor of the city in a 
Aort speech welcomed. 


1 shaE say a few words. 

Began his answer. 
Asked him to dine. 

8 * 


New Style. 

Was launchixi into eternity. 

When the fatal noose was ad- 
justed about the neck of the un- 
fortunate victim of his own un- 
bridled passions, 

A vast concourse was assembled 
to witness. 

Disastrous confiagration. 

The confiagration extended its 
devastating career. 

Jildifice consumed. 

The progress of the devouring 
element was arrested. 

Individual was precipitated. 

A valuable horse attached to 
a vehicle driven by J. S., in the 
employment of J. B., collided 
with. 

Tlie infuriated animal 

Called into reqtiisition the 
services of the family physi- 
cian. 

The chief magistrate of ’tlie 
metropolis, in wellchosen and 
eloquent language, frequently in- 
ternipted by tlie plaudits of the 
surging multitude, officially ten- 
dered the hospitalities. 

I shall, with your permiw'sion, 
beg leave to offer some brief ob> 
servations. 

Commenced his rejoindtr* 

Tendered him a banqu#* 
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Old Style. 
A bystander advised. 


He died. 


^EW Style. 

One of tliose omnipresent char- 
acters who, as if in pursuance of 
some previous arrangement, are 
certain to be encountered in the 
vicinity when an accident occurs, 
ventured the suggestion. 

He deceased, ho passed out of 
existence, his spirit quitted its 
earthly habitation, winged its 
way to eternity, shook off its 
burden, etc/’ 


Not a few of the expressions classed by Mr. Lowell 
under «new style’' might have been taken from the pub- 
lications of to-day. The following do come from rhese 
publications : — 


Old Style. 

Died. 

Undertaker. 

Wheat 

Failure. 

Poverty. 

Too poor. 

Has a money value. 

This book was written for 
money. 

Given for. 

Cattle. 

Cows' tails. 

Four good men. 

Flowers. 

He was received with enthu- 
siasm. 

To play the critic. 


New Style, 

Entered into rest. 

Director of funerals. 

The cereal. 

Financial reverses? pecuniarj 
disaster. 

Lack of finances. 

Financially unable. 

Is convertible into cash. 

This book was written with a 
financial notion in view. 

Donated toward the expense of. 

Bovine articles. 

Bovine continuations. 

^ A noble quartette. 

Floral tribute; fragrant deco- 
rations. 

He was accorded a perfect 
ovation. 

To take on the r6le of a critic. 
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Old Style* 

Pedler. 

The band played. 


Songs. 

Theft. 

We stayed there. 

In consequence of misfortunes. 

Porgetful of the facts. 

Almost forgotten. 

Belonging to youth. 

Did n’t come to breakfast. 


Comfortable rooms. 

Announced to speak. 

Many reporters. 

Food and drink. 

Fond of drink. 

Stable for horses. 

Father’s house. 

Marriage. 

Married. 

The wedded pair expect to live 
in New York. 

Eight persons wer^^ -burned 
alive. 

The paging of this volume. 
Looks Hke. 


New Style. 

Itinerant merchant. 

The orchestra }>erfonne{l so 
lections, discoursed sweet music, 
succeeded in considerably cnhano 
ing the evening’s proceedings. 

Vocal recitals. 

Unfortunate episode. 

We made our headquarters 
under that roof. 

Owing to certain p(‘rson;d (^xpe 
riences of a painful character. 

Entirely oblivious of the cij> 
cumstances. 

Sinking into ol)soleseence« 

Ineidtmt to adok^s<!enee. 

Did n’t put in an appca rnmai 
(or, Failed to inatcrialiaic) at the 
morning repast. 

Palatial apartments* 

Programmed to orate. 

A whole aggregation of news- 
paper men. 

KSiist<*.nanco for the inner man. 

Bibulotisly inclined. 

Equine accommodations* 

Paternal dwelling* 

Matrimonial alliance. 

United In the holy boncii of 
matrimony. 

The united couple antleipate 
taking up tlieir residence on Man- 
hattan Island. 

Eight iJcople were creunated in 
this hoIcM'.aust. 

The pagination of this vfdumcf* 

Present-s an ap|K:^aranee sug* 

gestive oL 
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Oi:i> Style, 

To honor. 

Fast train. 

, She has sharp ears. 

I put on my best clothes. 

The servants were clearing 
the breakfast- table. ^ 

She uses her voice welL 

Bell. 

Fishing. 

Ball. 

Prices reduced. 

Go to sleep. 

Gets out of the train. 

Prize fight. 

He was heartily applauded. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Carved the turkey. 


Stvxe. 

To pay tribute to. 

Space anniliilator. 

She has acute auricular facul. 
ties. 

I arrayed myself in purple and 
fine linen. 

The servants were disembar- 

rassing the breakfast-table. 

Site manipulates her voice skil- 
fully. 

Tintinnabulary summons. 
Piscatorial sport. 

Leathern sphere. 

Prices ground to impalpable 
nothingness. 

Succumb to the mandates of 
nature. 

Alights from the train. 
Pugilistic carnival. 

He was the recipient of hearty 
applause. 

The yellow metal. 

The white metal. 

Dissected the national bird. 


clelrlv L f n if K language to convey information 
arly and quickly, the superiority of the “old stylo” 
over the “new style” is apparent.' ^ 


* See also “ Our English, pages 128-182. 
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Chapter IV* 

FOEBIG3JJ- WOltDS AKD JPHEASES 

It ought to be unnecessary to say that in writings 
intended for English-speaking readers foreign words and 
phrases should not be preferred to their English equiva- 
lents 5 but the same habit of mind which leads a man to 
prefer big words to small ones, fine words to plain ones, 
makes him like to air his French or Latin, especially if he 
has but little. 

It is some consolation to know that in England ^Hhe 
ruling taste, on the whole, discountenances foreign words ; ^ 
and that in America the tendency seems to bo in the same 
direction. The International Exliibition at Philadelphia in 
1876 was often called the ^^Exposition;” but that soon to 
open at Chicago is generally spoken of as the WorhFs 
Fair.^^ Abattoir seems to bo gradually giving way to 
“ slaughter-house,^^ cMf d/wurre to masterpiece,'^ and 
jeunesse dorSe to gilded youth." Fifty yc^ars ago, Bul- 
wer indulged as freely in French as The Duchess " docs 
at present; and even Thackeray, though he laughed at 
Bulwer, showed to some extent a similar weakness liimBell 
Now, it is half-educated writers who are most fond of alter- 
larding their sentences with French or pseudo-French* 

I rx. 

Yon have magnified a very You have magnified a very or- 
ordinary friendship into a love dinary friendship into an qfmn 
aifair. du emur. 

This dress suited her wonder- This dress suited her h 0^ 
fully well mUle* 

" John Eaele : English Prose, London: Smith, Elder, & 0o* IIMM| 
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I 

On the contrary, I believe him 
to be a very good man. 

Away with the blues! 

There was no one to make him 
acquainted with his surroundings, 
1 should n’t have thought you 
would take anything so very se- 
riously. 

‘‘ You are a prize hog/' replied 
Joe. 

An east wind is my pet aversion. 
He treated her as if it were a 
moment of sulkiness which would 
pout itself away. 

You are a little too pretty for 
a diplomatist. 

Moreover, she was naturally 
''emy going." 

She was capable of throwing 
herself upon the spears in a 
sudden burst of indignation. 

I have no right to pronounce 
hie eulogium. 

Let me say, in passing (or by 
the way), that I have an opinion. 

It had indeed become a joke in 
her immediate circle. 

She was strangely devoid of 
coquetry, but its absence seemed 
to suit her peculiar shy type. 

Smoking is forbidden in the 
lobby. p 

I sat at a window enjoying the 
coolness (or, cool freshness) of 
the evening. 

She threw o£E her depression, 
and Ae old, gay, careless, reck- 
less air took its place. 


II. 

An corbtrawe^ I believe him to 
be a very good man. 

An diabU^iWi the blues! 

There was no one to put him m 
fait witli his surroundings. 

I should n't have thought you 
would take anything au grand 
fierieux. 

You arc my beau ideal of a 
replied Joe. 

An east wind is my h&te noire. 
He treated her as if it were a 
moment of bouderie which would 
pout itself away. 

You are a little too pretty fora 
diplomatute fprobably for diplo- 
mate). 

Du Teste she was naturally 
^'easy going." 

She was capable of having 
thrown herself upon the spears 
in a sudden elan of indignation. 

I have no claim to pronounce 

his Uoge. 

Let me say, en passant, that I 
have an opinion. 

It had indeed become a joke in 
her immediate eiitourage. 

She was strangely devoid of 
coquetry, but its absence seemed 
to suit her Vaanlmv faroueJm type. 

Smoking is forbidden in the 
foyer. 

I sat at a window enjoying the 
fmicheur of the evening. 

She threw off her depression, 
and the old, gn,y,imomiant, reck- 
less air took its place. 
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L 

1i I had you in town for a sea- 
gon. you would be tlie rage. 

Sainte-Beuve was a distin- 
guisbed man of letters. 

John is a worthless fellow (or, 
a «bad lot 

He was skilled in bis trade. 

Where my handkerchief ? 

She made a quaint little 
grimace- 

The Duchess of Marlborough, 
horn liammersley. 

It is difficult to find the exact 
shade. 

He ran across to the grocer, 
who kept a tiny pharmacy in one 
corner of his shop. 

This summary (or, minute) 
filled ten pages. 

Her mouth was large, laughing, 
and yet cruel 

His motive was, without doubt, 
(or, was doubtless) a strong one. 

Thus, at last, the dreaded sul)- 
ject came on the car]>et (or, came 
up). 

She spoke in a low voice, with 
a drawl. 

He limped across the street to 
the sidewalk. 

1 should be a killjoy- 


n- 

If I had you in town for a sea^ 
son you would make a furore, 

Sainte-Beuve was a distin- 
guished litterateur* 

John is a rmuvais sujeU 

He was skilled in his niMm* 

Where ’s my niouchoir f 

She made a quaint little 
moue* 

The Duchess of Marlborough, 
n^e iiammersley. 

It is difficult to find the exact 
nuance* 

He ran across to the groct^r, 
who kept a tiny pharmacie in one 
corner of his shop. 

This prick filled ten pages- 

Her mouth was large^ wni and 
yet cruel 

llis motive was, $am doute, a 
strong one. 

Thus, at last, the dreaded sub- 
ject came on the tapis* 

She spoke in a low tratnant 
voice- 

Ife limped across the street to 
tlie troitoir. 

i should be a trouMefite* 


In the foregoing examples none of the italieixed expres- 
sions are in good English nse. Soma of them — e. 
au fait, au grand sermm, fa,rou(die^ fratrhrur, mmucumt 
•—cannot be satisfactorily translated; btit tliey ara too 
decidedly foreign to be allowable in writings meant for 
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English-speaking readers. Others e n 

p^rmacie — so ridiculously like English woiXthS 
It is an affectation to use them. None of the other words 
in Italics, from affmre du cmur to trouUe-fSte, are in anv 
respect preferable to their English equivalents. ^ 


II. 


m (or, half-drZ^” 


mdSskabille is often used by English-speaking peonle- 
but it IS neither good French nor good English. ^ * 


I. 

They earned off the honors in 
the presence of a company as 
select as ever gathered on the 
Beverly polo grounds. 

The Senator is suffering from 
a violent attack of influenza. 

Mrs. Parnell, formerly Mrs. 
O’Shea, is still confined to the 
house. 


II. 

Tliey carried off the honors in 
the presence of as dlite a crowd 
as Beverly ever mustered on the 
polo grounds. 

The Senator is suffering from 
a violent attack of the la grippe. 

Mrs. Parnell, nee Mrs. O’Shea, 
is still confined to the house. 


„,u‘n? f originally printed in Amerioan jour- 


L 

Her nom de guerre (or, psen- 
donym) is Ouida. 

They arrived at the station 
after the train had gone. 

Homestead was attacked by 
9 band of mercenaries. 


IL 

Her nom de plume is Onida. 

They arrived at the d^pdt 
after the train had gone. 

“Homestead was attacked by 
an American condottierL 

nom 
exact 

is tJie usual word* 


In Prance, nom de plume in this sense is nnknow 
seen, but pseudonyme, th 

equivalent of the English “pseudonym, 
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The rrench word for the place where passengers take or 
leare a train is ^are or statiofif and the English use sta- 
tion exclusively. Gondottie7*l is the plural of the Italian 
condottierep the name of a class of military leaders who 
sold their services during the Middle Ages. 

Foreign words and phrases are sometimes only half 
translated. 


I. 

To know that the most deadly 
danger may come to you at any 
innocent opening naturally tells 
on the nerves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pago wore pres- 
ent at the wedding. 

The door at the other end 
opens on the outer air. 


IL 

To know that the most deadly 
danger may arrire to you at any 
innocent opening is a risk which 
naturally tells upon the nerv<!S. 

Mr. and Mrs. Page (minted at 
the ceremony. 

The door at the other end 
given upon the outer air. 


Arrive to, assisted at, ruul (jives upon, as used in the sen- 
tences under II., arc in accordance with tlie French idiom, 
but are not good English. 


L 

The lines of her dress were 
sharply defined. 

The country was undulating. 

That is a matter of course. 

He had a prominent nose. 

He sat in the chimney-corner. 

Ho asks why his sister has 
been excluded from certain socM 
festivities. 


The lines of her dress werft 
sharply accentuated* 

The country was aeddmted* 
That goes without saging* 

He had a pronounced nose. 

He sat in the corner of the f re* 
He asks why Ids sister Imt 
been excluded from certain ioeial 
fumtiom* 


Function in this sens© is a translation of the Italian 
fwmiom* It has been current in the fashionable world '0# 
London for years, and has now made its way to Kew Yo# 

and Boston. 
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I. 

God willing, I shall be with 
you to-inorrow. 

Information on the subject 
thankfully received. 

The burden of proof rests on 
the affirmative. 

On the evils of the Corporation 
by themselves (or, in itself consid- 
ered) I have not space to dwell. 


II. 

Deo volente, I shall be with you 
to-morrow. 

Information in re thankfully 
received. 

The onus prodandi rests on the 
affirmative. 

On the evils of the Corpora- 
tion per se I have not space to 
dwell. 


Deo volente and the other italicized words may l)e good 
Latin ; hut they are not good English, and there are good 
English eq[uivalents for them. 

L II. 

The horse-cars run both ways The horsc-cars run pro and con 
on my street. on my street. 

As Latin words appear mudi less freciuently than French 
in English hooks, instances of their misuscj are not com- 
mon ; hut when such instances do occur, they are, as in 
the foregoing example, very bad. 
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Chapter V* 

©ENEEAL OB SEECIEIO WORM 

A GBKBEAi;i word is a word of wide but indefinite appli* 
cation; it names a large class of objects; actions; or quali- 
ties; real or imagined; but does not point to any one nieinbcr 
or part of the class rather than to another, A sjuicific word 
covers less ground but is more definite* 

Uses of General Words. — If there were no general words, 
the progress of mankind would be exceedingly slow; for' 
general words serve to classify and sum up knowledge; aial 
thus to store it, as it were; for future use. Without geneni.1 
wordS; it would often be difficult to put wit or wisdom into 
portable form. They are the life of many proverbs; 
“Haste makes waste 5^^ “ ITidc goc^th b(ifore d<5stniction.’^ 
Without general words, natural scicmecr would a ln»a;p of 
detached observations; law a pile of unclassifu^d cast^S; his- 
tory no longer philosophy teaching by c.xa.in{de, but a 
chronicle of events. If we wenr imabhr to arrange botdcs 
under general heads, — e. fj., History, Travels, Litcvratun*, — ^ 
a library would be chaos. If gfunu-al orders could not be 
issued; an army wotild Ixj a mob. 

General words are of service in writings int;t*nd(‘,d to 
popularize science. In such writings, tf^dunctal words, 
specific though they are, must as a rule be av<ridcd, for the 
general public cannot understand tliem. A writ(>r hm to 
content himself witli giving an ap]»roximatc? idea of his 
meaning. Nowand then ho may dtTme a bHdinioal tf*rm, 
but when he does, he must keep his definition before the 
reader until it becomes familiar. 
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General expressions are sometimes more striking than 
specific ones. Thus, Tennyson says that Enid 

“ daily fronted him [her husband] 

In some fresh splendor ; ” 

and that Guinevere called King Arthur “that passionate 
perfection.” In the poet’s hands, the abstractions “splen- 
dor ” and “ perfection ” become concrete. Enid wears, not 
a splendid dress, but “splendor” as a dress. King Arthur 
is not a perfect man ; he is “ perfection ” in the flesh. 

So, too, Scott, in his account of a battle in “Marmion,” 
writes, — 

“ The war that for a space did fail 
Kow trebly tlmndering swells the gale.” 

Steele calls an impudent fellow “my grave Impudence;” 
and Byron says that a “solemn antique gentleman of 
rhyme ” is a “ sublime mediocrity,” that a “ budding miss ” 
is “half Pertness and half Pout,” and that 

“ The stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin." 

General words are a resource for those who seek to dis- 
arm opposition, to veil unpleasant facts, to hide poverty of 
thought in richness of language, to give obscurity an air 
of cleverness and shallowness the dignity of an oracle, to 
cover the intention to say nothing with the appearance of 
having said much, or to “ front South by Kortli,” as Low- 
ell’s “Birdofredum Sawin” did. They abound in resolu- 
tions of political parties, “appeals” of popular orators, 
“tributes to departed worth,” second-rate sermons, and 
school compositions. 

Uses of Specific Words. — If a writer wishes to commu- 
nicate his meaning exactly, and still more if he wishes to 
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interest liis readers, lie will beware of using any word that 
is more general than the object he has in mind. If he is 
writing about horses, he will not speak of them as quruL 
Tupeds ; if about a particular horse, he will call him by Iuh 
name, or will in some other way identify him as tlio horse 
he is talking about. He will not call a piano an insfni- 
ment, a spade an agriiudtiuxil Imqdemeut^ or a gun a deadly 
tube. If he tells a story, hii will not give his characters 

general names : e. y., Mr. , Miss — — , or Mr. A., Miss 

B.; but he will invent individual names, and thus make 
his narrative lifelike. 

Great poets use specific words with effect. For ex- 
ample, — 

The hull drives on, though mast and nail bo torn, — Byron. 

The day drags through, though storm keeps out tlm sum — liYRON- 

prom peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder. 

Byron* 

He is an (^'cning rcven<‘r, who makers 
His an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out tlu^ brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still, 

P»ymw. 

Hedge-(^riekets sing, and now with trchh^ soft; 

The redbreast whistles from a ganlen-crof't, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skii*s. 

K ICATH. 

Amid yon tuft of Imxel-trees 
That twinkk‘, to the gusty breez^i, 

Behold him perehkl In eestasiits 
Yet seeming still to hover; 

There, where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his hack and laKly flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings. 

That cover him all over. 
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And, for the winter fireside meet 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The miig of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 

Whittiee. 

The grey sea and the long black land ; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low 5 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And (juench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating each to each I 

BeoWjNITO. 

IL 

At last her father’s prow put out At last her father took a voyage 
“ to sea. 


The line under I. is obviously mncli superior to that 
under IL, — which was Byron’s first draft, — not only in 
euphony, but also in the superiority of “prow put out” 
over tooJc a voyage. 


I 

Those who could not obtain a 
plate by right means or wrong 
filled their hats, baskets, or boxes 
with clams. 

^ Mrs. Flighty was censured for 
flirting which had been carried 
on by Mrs. Prim. 


IL 

Those who could not obtain a 
plate by right means or theft 
filled their hats or anything else 
available with clams. 

^ Mrs. Flighty was censured for 
flirting which had been done by 
Mrs. IMm. 



general ok SriiCIElC WORDS 


m 


L 

The guaxds hopped down from 
the first car, and fell into line 
aJonf the entire train. 

In” the long line of pale azure 
near the horizon you are likely 
to see a single white ship glim- 
mering through the haze. 


IL 

The guards hopped down frofflt 
the first car, and gai m lino 
along the entire train* 

Near the horizon, in the long 
line of pale azure, you are likely 
to see a single white ship miMe 
in the haze. 


These sentences as originally written exemplify the com- 
mon fault of using a very general term where a speoiiio 
term would be much better. 


L 

« What do you say to that ? 
cried Jules, as he took a big 
mouthful of his pear. 

The sloop Alice weighed an- 
chor, set all sail, and stood out 
to sea. 


n. 

What do you say to that ? ^ 
cried Jules, as ho took a big 
mouthful of his 

The rcssc/ UwJt m her anchor, 
spread her sails, and diretUed her 
course toward the open sea. 


It is not fruit in general, hut a "pear," tliat the boy is 
eating. It is not any vessel, but the " sloop Ali(,tc‘," that is 
leaving the harbor. " Weiglied anehor," "set all sail;" and 
"stood out to sea" are preferable to the corr««Hj)on(ling 
expressions given under IL, not only heeause they are more 
specific, but also because their individuality is HirengtheniHj 
by our associations with them: they smell of th<^ sea. 

None of these expressions Iiavo, how<ivt*r, the freshness that 
they had when they first came into tJio langniagu of lands- 
men. There is a momcmt when words that have }>?uised 
from professional into good use have became iniidligihle 
but are not yet stale, — a moment in which, b(*ing at tmm 
definite and alive, they are (‘spedally servujcablc. That is 
the moment which a great writer makes his ownu 
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Chapter VI. 

LITERAL OR I^'ICJURATIVE WORDS 

All of us, every day of our lives, are unconsciously using 
figures of speech, or what were such till they were worf 
out by constant use. We say, for instance, that a zn^n 
broods over his wrongs, "reflects ” on a plan, “drives” 
a bargain, ruminates” on a subject, “digests” an affront 

“^swLtt”o/offi^' ‘^liminates” a figure, “tastes” the 
sweets of office. We speak of a “ soft ” voice, a “ sharp ” 

mind, an uneven” temper, a “wild” idea, a “tame” dis 
position,^ a “striking” remark. We speak, too, of the 
voyage of life, the “ship” of state, the “course” of 
events, the “ flight ” of time, « fleecy ” clouds. These, and 
undreds of expressions like them, are constantly on the 
lips of men who never dream that they are talking what 

And let onr Ship of State to harbor sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 

And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap! 

Lowell 

Tn Lowell’s “Washers of the Shroud,” the old “Ship of 
State” renews its youth. o^iip ot 

Methougiit among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young gray dawn, 

^d multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 

mountains, 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 

Shellet. 

With Shelley’s picture before our eyes, we forget how 

often we have heard of “fleecy clouds.” ^ 



LITERAL OR FIGURATIVE WORDS 
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Writers rarely make a deliberate clioice between literal 
and figurative expressions. The choice is made for each 
by his temporament, by the habits of his mind, or by cir- 
cumstances. The thoughts of one man habitually present 
themselves in plain language, those of another in pietures. 
The imagination of a third is aroused when he is greatly- 
interested, and only then. 

Figures that are not Figures. — A writm- who knows to 
which of the classes just named he belongs, and acts accord- 
ingly, will not go wrong ; but one who thinks that ho has 
imagination when he has none, and acts a.<■c()rdingly, exposes 
himself to treatment lik(^ that which Mr. Mcrivale receives 
from Lowell in tins introduction to the second .series of the 
“Biglow Papers.” One of tlie paH.Sii.gns theme (pioteHl from 
“The History of the Konmns under the Fhnpiro” is as 
follows : — 

The shadowy iihantoin of the Republic c.inlinucd to flit before 
the eyes of the Oiesiir. There was still, ho apiirebcnded, a germ of 
sentiment exi.stiug, on which a sdon of his own bouse, or oven a 
stranger, might boldly throw himself and raise the standard of 
patrician indcpondcncc. 

“How,” says Mr. -Lowell, « a ghost may haunt a murdiu-er, 
but hardly, I should tliink, to scare him with the tliresit of 
taking a new least) of its old tenement. And fancy the 
sfiion of a houss in the at)t of tlivawvn-^ U|K>n a 
sentiment to rame a standard / I am glad, sineo we have 
80 much in tho a;imo kind to answer for, that this bit of 
horticultural rhetoric is from beyond sea.” 

Two other example.s of this common fault may be taken 
from Dr. .Tohnson’.s “ Life of Addison.” Tlis fiist is qootad 
from Addison’s “ Letter from Itoly.” 

Fired with that name, 

I bridle in my struggling mew* with pain. 

That longs to launoh iatoa oobler strain. 
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hridU a ^oddess/^ roars the old Doctor, no very 
delicate idea 5 but why must she be bridled? Because she 
lo?i^s to launch ; an act which was never liindered by a brh 
die : and whither will she laiench ? into a nobler strain. She 
is in the first line a horse^ in the second a boat / and the care 
of the poet is to keep his horse or his boat from sinfjhuj.'^^ 
On the next page, Dr. Johnson quotes the following 
couplet from Pope : — 

The well-sung woes shall sootlie my pensive ghost ; 

He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits, adds Johnson, ^^inay be painted^ 
perhaps woes may be pamted ; but they are surely not 
painted by being well-sung : it is not easy to paint in song 
or to sing in colors.” ^ 

The mixed metaphors thus severely criticised are no 
worse than the following, which were produced by less 
distinguished writers : — 

Reports indicate tliat the bacjkbone of the cold wave is broken. 
Stopping here in the teeth of a bitter wind. 

Carlo received severe injuries at the hands of a bull-dog. 

Each of us is an active member of the mosaic of tlm world. 

He took the stump, platf{)rm in hand. 

Under this religious trait is an undercurrent of keen, dry humor 
cropping out occasionally and flavoring his talk. 

A sea of upturned faces was watching the bulletins, shouting and 

hissing as each new return came in. 

Mrs. Trailord and her eldest flower took up the thread of life 


In some of these examples, the parts of the pretended 
fipire of speech are inconsistent with each otlun*; in others, 
though each of the several figures will bear examination hy 
Itself, they succeed one another so rapidly that tliey overlap, 

f I *'1 mormtrons whole! 

In both classes of easijs, the so-called fignrea (,f ,Hp(.(.,!h are 


literal or eigurative words 
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not figures in any just sense. They do not represent a pic- 
ture which was in the writer’s mind ; and it would be im- 
possible to make a picture out of them. 

What Figures may do. — If the object in writing is to 
convey a thought from one mind to another, the only reason 
for using figurative instead of literal language is that it ex- 
plains, illustrates, or enforces the thought ; that it serves, 
like a diagram or an engraving, to bring the subject before 
the eye. Usually it effects this (when it does effect it), not 
directly, but by suggestion through the association of ideas, 
the happily chosen word putting the reader in a position to 
make his own illustration. Thus, — 

Yes, I answered you last night; 

No, this morning, sir, 1 say. 

Colors seen by candlelight 


Do not look the same by day. 



Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Though the sad heart of Euth, when, sick for home, 
bhe stood m tears amid the alien com. 

Keats. 


And this huge castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time— 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Wordsworth. 


iliS WfMins TO 

All hwirtH fli«» 

Wi'»»», twain in faith, in |r»vc,i 
And !iit»li in,»t in m arid wi't 
The i'hri.Htkn pnirl of rlmrity I 

WiirrTiEiL 

If, a figure of HiK-cish <lo.is not hc-lp the reader 

to HiHi Jiiora c.loarly or to fed more strongly what the writer 
sees or fiiols, it is a hiiKlranco; lor it either interrupts or 

obseuri33. 

Wkat makes a Oood Figure. — A gocai figure springs 
natiinilly out of tli(> .sui.ject in hund; it is not dragged into 
the text liy the iiejul and shoidiiers. It is not an end in 
il.st'll, but a. iiieaii.s to the general end in viinv. 

A figure, tlieii, like other things in this wcu'ld, maybe 
gooil in OU!^ plaet- and bad in anofher. A good figure is 
hannonions with the tone and the spirit of the eontext. 
If subje(!t and trealnieiit are Iioinely, it will be homelv 


, o vvuJiua JAUOUO iif g 


illuminates tlie page.’^ 
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Chapter VH , 

PKOrciPLBS OF CHOICE 

The use of one kind of words exclusively throughout a 
composition results in monotony, and monotony destroys 
the reader’s interest. Bookish words unrelieved by a collo- 
<puial expression soon become tiresome j and even eollo(puial 
language, if persisted in too long, fatigues the mind by ex- 
cessive vivacity. Pages of long words tire the attention in 
one way j pages of short words in another. General state- 
ments are more clearly understood and more surely remem- 
bered if they are followed by a specific instance which gives 
the doctrine in a portable form ; specific statements are more 
easily grasped if the way for them is prepared by a general 
remark, or if they are summed up by a general remark at the 
end. A style that is never enlivened by a figure becomes 
tedious ; a style that is all figures is bewildering. 

If, in short, a writer sincerely wishes to communicate to 
another mind what is in his own mind, he will choose that 
one of two or more words equally in good use which ex- 
presses his meaning as fully as it is within the power of 
language to express it. If he wishes to be understood, he 
will choose the word that points straight to the object it 
represents, and to nothing else. If he wishes also to interest 

fhA ^ choose the word that excites 

the desired feeling, either directly or indirectly, — by what 

T suggests through the association of 

tenfaon to itself as a word, and thus enables the reader to 
give his whole mind to what it signifies or suggests. 
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SENTENCES GOOD AND BAD 


Chapter L 

' CHARACTEKISTICS OF A GOOD SEKTBlSrOB 

A WEDii-coi^'STRUCTED Sentence consists of proper words 
in proper places/^ In such a sentence, words that conform 
to the requirements of good use and express the exact shade 
of meaning intended are so arranged that each clause, each 
word, helps to carry the sentence as a whole into the reader^s 
mind. Such a sentence has five merits : — 

1. It conforms in all respects to the established usage 
of the language : it has correotkess. 

2. It is completely and immediately understood by every 
one who knows the meaning of the words employed: it 

has CLEARNESS. 

3. It is so framed as to produce a strong impression on 
the reader : it has force. 

4. It is so framed as to be agreeable to the ear : it has 

BASE. 

5. It expresses but one principal thought, and expresses 
that thought as one : it has unity. 

Sentences possessing all these merits in due measure are 
rare. In the effort to be grammatically correct, an inex' 
perienced writer may become obscure or weak or clumsy ; 
in the effort to be clear, he may become diffuse or stiff ; in 
the effort to be forcible, he may become obscure or harsh 5 
in the effort to acquire ease, he may become flippant or 
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■weak and wordy ; in tke effort to make every sentence a 
unit, he is in danger of becoming artificial, and of sacri- 
ficing substance to form; in the effort to succeed in all 
respects, he may fail in all, for he may forget his subject 
in himself. 

If he forgets himself in his subject, if he knows what 
he wants to say, ana fixes his attention on what he is 
saying rather than on forms of expression, his sentences 
will, to a great extent, make themselves. It is wiser to 
write with fury and correct with phlegm than to write 
with phlegm and correct with fury.^ 

* See Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
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Chapter H 

COBBEGT ANB IKCOBEECT SENTBITOES 

To be correct, a sentence must not only contain no word 
that does not in all respects conform to the requirements of 
good use, but it must also follow the English idiom in the 
collocation of words and of groups of words. 

Translation-English. — In translating from foreign lan- 
guages, a student should give English equivalents for for- 
eign idioms, as well as for foreign words and phrases. He 
should say ^^We were admired by all the Greeks/^ not 

We by all the Greeks were admired 5^^ A German who 
lived on a boat had made a fortune by selling milk in Phil- 
adelphia,’’ not A German who lived on a boat had through 
the milk business in Philadelphia made a fortune.” 


1 . 

Give glory to me, to him, to my 
children, and to my august wife. 

The presence of a multitude of 
citizens prevented the ISTumidians 
from scaling the walls. 

They put to flight and scat- 
tered some who were half asleep, 
and others who were in the act of 
taking up arms. 

The best plan seemed to he to 
go to Kestor and ask him if he 
could think of some way of avert- 
ing destruction from the Greeks. 

Do not destroy me. 


11 . 

Give me, him, my children, and 
my august wife, glory. 

A multitude of citizens was 
there which prevented the Nu- 
midians scaling the walls* 

They put to flight and scat- 
tered a part half asleep and 
others taking up arms. 

This plan seemed best, to go to 
Nestor, if perchance he might ar- 
range some plan that destruction 
should not come to all the Greeks. 

Do not you destroy me. 
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L 

The old man filled the mixing- 
bowl with sweet wine for those 
who were coming ; then, pouring 
it out, he prayed long to Athena. 

I should not wish to see Greece, 
which is now free, enslaved. 

The leaders had gone to rest 
near the ship, and had fallen into 
a pleasant sleep. 

After hearing these things, they 
immediately followed Nestor’s 
advice. 

On their arrival, Alexander 
spoke to them as follows. 

These things, it is said, gave 
much spirit and courage to the 
soldiers. 

It was difiSicult for the leaders 
to keep the soldiers from pushing 
on to the front. 

Brave men, when the fight is 
over, lay aside with their arms 
the hatred which accompanies 
strife. 

They sent .the herald home to 
announce the great victory, and 
to proclaim that not one of the 
Lacedaemonians had fallen, but 
that a very great number of the 
enemy were dead. 

After this man had died, Lucius 
Cassar, in order to get the utmost 
advantage from his death, called 
a council of the people and de- 
livered a harangue in which he 
urged them to open the gates; 
for he hoped much, he said, from 
the clemency of Caesar. 


II. 

The old man filled the mixing, 
bowl for those coming with sweet 
wine, and, pouring it out prayed 
much to Athena. 

Instead of Freedom, I would 
not wish to see Greece enslaved 

The leaders had gone to rest 
near the ship merged in pleasing 
sleep. 

They, when they had heard 
these things, immediately fol- 
lowed Nestor^s advice. 

And to them, having arrived, 
Alexander spake as follows. 

Thus from all tliese things, 
much spirit and courage is said 
to have possessed the soldiers. 

It was work to the leaders to 
hinder the soldiers pushing on to 
the front. 

Brave men place with war 
itself and arms, that hatred of 
contention. 

They sent the herald home to 
announce the greatness of the 
victory and that of the Laceclse- 
monians no one fell, but a very 
great number of the enemy. 

This man having perished, Lu- 
cius Cmsar, that he might get aid 
to himself from this thing, the 
people being called together, a 
council being held, he harangued 
all that they should open the 
gates, saying he had great hopei^ 
in the clemency of Cmsar. 
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The best comment on these specimens of students^ at“ 
tempts to translate Caesar, Cicero, or Homer is a remark in 
one of Mr. Swinburne^s recent essays : A phrase or a con- 
struction which makes very good Latin may make very bad 
English.^' 

The injurious effects of translating good Latin or Greek 
into bad English too often appear in English com- 
positions. 

I. n. 

Orlando would marry Rosalind Orlando would marry Rosa- 
if she were willing. lind, she being willing. 


In this sentence as originally written, the mfluence of 


the Latin ablative absolute i 

Other examples are — 

L 

When Darcy was informed of 
this trouble, he at once interested 
himself in removing the difficulty. 

The King of Lilliput applied 
to Gulliver, who told him to be of 
good cheer, but did not tell him 
what his plan was. 


i apparent. 

n. 

Darcy being informed concern- 
ing this trouble interested himself 
in removing the difficulty. 

The King of Lilliput applied 
to Gulliver, who told him to be of 
good cheer, not making known 
his design. 


Other Incorrect Constructions. — The origin of some in- 
correct constructions is hard to discover. 


I. 

She had not said a word to 
Edith of the change which had 
been imperceptibly wrought, — 
chiefly during the long, sleepless 
night on the railway journey. 

The true principles of contract 
forbid allowing an action to a 
^ird party, from whom no con- 
sideration moves, and who is in no 
way privy to the agreement. 


IL 

She had not said a word of the 
change which had worked imper- 
ceptibly, and chiefly in the long 
sleepless night on the railway 
journey to Edith. 

The true principles of contract 
forbid the allowing a third party, 
from whom no consideration 
moves and who is in no way 
privy to the agreement an action 
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It^ is hard to say on what model these 
originally written were constructed ; but it 
not an English one. 


I 

He at last devised the scheme 
Df wading over to the island 
sphere the enemy lived, and of 
drawing off their fleet. 

In this sentence as 
that are not in the 
were. 

Other examples are — 

L 

He finds that he is bound by 
thousands of threads, and that 
little men six inches high are all 
round^ him. 

He finds himself bound by 
thousands of threads, and sur- 
rounded by little men six inches 
high. 

The charm of these Travels 
is due in part, no doubt, to Swift’s 
pure, plain style; but more, I 
think, to the intense gravity with 
which Gulliver’s adventures are 
described. 

Eager to make voyages (or, to 
travel) and to see more of the 
world, Gulliver sets out on a sea 
voyage. 

The character Addison is a 
pleasant one to contemplate. It 
is one of those which 'we love 
to read of and which we never 
tire of admiring. 


sentences ag 
certaitily was 

11 . 

He at last devised the scheme 
of wading over to the island 
where the enemy dwelt, and tc 
draw off their fleet. 


IL 


He finds himself bound by 
thousands of threads, and that 
little men six inches high are ali 
around* him. 


The charm of those travels is 
due no doubt, in part, to Swift’s 
pure, plain style but more I think 
on account of the intense gravity 
with which Gulliver’s adventures 
are described. 

Gulliver is a man eager for 
voyaging and to' see more of the 
world, so he sets out on a sea 
voyage. 

The character of Addison is 
one of pleasure to contemplate. 
It is one of those of which we 
love to read and never tire or 
admiring. 


originally written, two expressions 
same construction are treated as if they 


^ Sf*e page 142. 
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L 

B was the first time that I 
read verse, not only intelligently, 
but with avidity. 

I told them, as well as I could, 
that 1 wished to have my head at 
liberty, and that I was suffering 
from hunger and thirst. 

requested them that I 
construction. 

L 

He is the son of the woman 
who takes the swill. 

« Vestibuled ” trains, lighted 
by electricity and heated by 
steam, leave Chicago daily. 


11 . 

It was the first time that 1 
read verse not only intelligently 
but devoured it. 

I requested tliem, as best I 
could, that I wished to have my 
head freed and that 1 was suffer- 
ing from hunger and thirst. 

wished” is not an English 


XL 

He is the woman as takes the 
swiiPs boy. 

Electric lighted, steam heated, 
vestibuled trains leave Chicago 
daily. 


Vulgar speakers and ready writers ” alike invent com- 
pound expressions which are not good English. 

L 11. 

Too little is told of his actions Too little is told of his actions 
to enable one to judge of his to pass any remark on his mili- 
military abilities. tary abilities. 

In this sentence as originally written, words grammati- 
cally necessary to the construction are omitted. 

I. ir. 

Whoever wants soft hands or Whoever wants soft hands or 
H clear complexion can have a clear complexion, he and she 
both. can have both. 


In this sentence as originally written, the introduction of 
superfluous words makes the construction incorrect 
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L 

Portia informs him that the 
property of any man who plots 
against the life of a citizen is, by 
the laws of Venice, confiscated. 


II 

Portia informs him that who 
ever plots against the life of any 
citizen, his property, by the laws 
of Venice, are confiscated. 


This sentence as originally written is obscure as well as 
ungrammatical. 


The "And Which” Construction. — Among constructions 
that have been widely condemned is the use of “and” 

"but,” “or,” or “nor” to connect parts of a sentence that 
are not co-ordinate. 


I 

The grocer who sells a cheap 
and inferior flavoring extract, 
which proves unsatisfactory to 
his customers, is blamed, and his 
trade is damaged. 

He was watching me with his 
sharp, sleepy eyes, which always 
reminded me of those of a cat 
shamming sleep. 

Sharp words had ensued from 
Joan, who had offered to leave at 
once. 

I am in receipt of your letter 
of the 7th instant, containing 
certain inquiries to which a cate- 
gorical answer is expected. In 
reply, I beg to observe that when 
a correspondence of this nature 
is originated, which (or, one 
which) concludes with the inti- 
mation, etc. 


II. 

The grocer who sells a cheap 
and inferior flavoring extract and 
which proves unsatisfactory to 
his customers, the blame comes 
on iiim and his trade is damaged. 

He was watching me with his 
sharp, sleepy eyes, and which 
always reminded me of a cat 
shamming sleep. 

Sharp words had ensued from 
eJoan, and who had offered to leave 
at once. 

I am in receipt of your letter 
of the 7th instant, containing 
certain inquiries to which a cate- 
gorical answer is expected from 
me, and in reply I beg to observe 
that when a correspondence of 
this nature is originated, and 
which concludes with the inti- 
mation,^ &c. 


,ul£°Z‘wT«’'"‘’ Mntor .1 KM*, 

1 0* S, rSi, -X Arew* 
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« And,” when used, as in these sentences in their original 
form, to connect which ” or who ” with its antecedent, 
really separates the two : e. Bucephalus and which 
Alexander rode was a fine animal.” To give which” an 
antecedent we must remove and ” : e, g., Bucephalus^ 
which (or, Bucephalus, the horse which) Alexander rode. 


svas a fine animal.” 

1 . 

The principal and distinguish- 
ing excellence of Virgil — which 
(or, that which), in my opinion, 
he possesses beyond all other 
poets — is tenderness. 

The order signed by Mr. Frick, 
to the effect that men who re- 
turned to work would be insured 
against removal, — an order which 
was given in the despatches of last 
night, — is regarded as the final 
peace-offering of the firm to the 
strikers. 


II. 

The principal and distinguish- 
ing excellence of Virgil and 
which in my opinion he pos- 
sesses beyond ail poets is ten- 
derness. 

The order signed by Mr. Frick 
to the effect that men returning 
to work would be insured against 
removal, and which was given in 
the despatches of last night, is 
regarded as the final peace-offer- 
ing of the firm to the strikers. 


The incorrectness in the last two sentences as originally 
written is removed by the excision of and ; ” clearness is 
promoted by repeating the antecedent in a condensed form. 


L 

We were ushered into a gallery 
which was one hundred feet long, 
and which (or, gallery one hun- 
dred feet long which) occupied a 
great portion of the northern side 
of the castle. 


n. 

We were ushered into a gallery 
one hundred feet long, and which 
occupied a great portion of the 
northern side of the castle. 


In the last example, it is necessary, in order to enable 
^^and” to do its proper work as a connective, to insert 
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‘•wliicli was” in the preceding clause. A better way ol 
mending the sentence is to omit ^^and.” 

1 . a 

(a) The Cotes family is an old 
and good one, which has long 
been established in Shropshire, 
and which has for years been 
returned to Parliament in the 
person of one of its members. 

(b) The Cotes family is an 
old and good one, long estab- 
lished in Shropshire, and has 
for years been returned to Par- 
liament in the person of one of 
its members. 

(c) The Cotes family, long es- 
tablished in Shropshire, is an old 
and good one, which has for years 
been returned to Parliament in 
the person of one of its members# 

In this example, in order to enable and ” to do its pro- 
per work as a connective, we may either (a) insert three 
words in the preceding clause, — an addition which makes 
the sentence long and heavy; or we may (d) omit which,” 
and thus enable “and ” to connect “ is an old and good one ” 
with “ has for years been returned ; ” or we may (e) omit 
“and,” and change the order so as to make “one” the 
direct antecedent of “ which.” It is obvious that, though 
in the three forms the meaning of the sentence as a whole 
remains the same, there is a change in the relative im- 
portance of the several facts mentioned. 

I IL 

He tells the world of the star He tells the world of the star 
which he has discovered, and he has discovered and which 
which he believes will guide the he believes will guide the ship 
ship of state. of state. 


The Cotes family is an old and 
good oiie, long established in 
Shropshire, and which has for 
years been returned to Parlia- 
ment in tlie person of one of 
its members. 
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In this sentence as originally written^ and may be re^ 
garded as a connective between the expressed which 
and an omitted which ” in the preceding danse. Sen- 
tences of this class are much less objectionable than those 
cited above; but inexperienced writers should carefully 
avoid them. 


I. 

Sometimes they plunged into a 
labyrinth of lanes teeming with 
life, in which the dog-stealer and 
the pickpocket found a sympa- 
thetic multitude. 

Discipline is needed to fit us 
for active life after our gradu- 
ation, when we shall have no 
rules and masters to compel us 
to use our time to advantage. 

What has been said about 
equal force to ^^and where/^ 


II. 

Sometimes they plunged into 
a labyrinth of lanes teeming witli 
life and where the dog-stealer 
and the pick-pocket found a 
sympathetic mul tit ude. 

Discipline is needed to fit us 
for active life after our gradu- 
ation and when we shall have 
no rules and masters to comptd 
us to use our time to advantage. 

<^and which applies with 
^^and when/^ etc. 


In translations from foreign languages and in original 
compositions, avoid constructions that are not in accordance 
with the English' idiom. 
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Chapter m. 

OLBABNESS 

SECTION 1. 

IMPOBTANOE OP CLKABHBSS 

If a writer wishes his readers to understand what he says, 
he should make his sentences mean to them what they mean 
to him. He should constantly hear in mind that, important 
as it is to have clear ideas and to express thorn in language 
which is clear to himself, it is no less important to express 
them in language which is clear to Ids readers. If his woi-k 
is to he read hy none hut those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject in hand, he may use technical 
terms in order to give precision to his statements; hut if 
he is writing for the general public, he must (as has already 
been said*), even at the risk of being inaccurate, avoid 
expressions that, familiar as they may he to experts, are 
not in good use. 

In these days, when readers are so many and leisure is 
so rare, a writer who wishes to he read must express him- 
self so clearly that his meaning may he caught at once. 
Few readers have time or inclination to master unfamiliar 
words, to supply omissions in language, or to unravel tan- 
gled thoughts. If they do not get at the meaning of a 
sentence without trouble, the chances are that they will 
not get at it at all. A writer should therefore know what 
words a man of ordinary intelligence and ac(iuirements is 
likely to understand, and what kind and degree of attention 
he may reasonably he expected to give. 

' See pages 28, 187. 
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Under these restrictions, a writer who wishes to be under- 
stood by his readers should strive to make his sentences as 
clear as is possible within the limitations imposed by the 
nature of language and by good use. He should (1) seek 
the words which exactly express his meaning, should (2) 
use as many words as are needed to convey his meaning 
easily and fully but not one word more, and should (3) 
arrange words and clauses in the order in which they may 
most readily be understood in themselves and in their 
relations with one another. 

SECTION II 


CLEARNESS AS Al^’FECTED BY CHOICE OP WORDS 


Clear or Obscure Pronouns. 

by the misuse of pronouns. 

I. 

Down in Blankville there is a 
boarding-school for young ladies. 

I don't think the young ladies 
are particularly bold, but one 
might imagine so if one believed 
a story told by one of them- 


— Obscurity is often caused 

II. 

Down in Blankville there is a 
hoarding-school for young ladies. 
I don't think the young ladies 
are particularly bold, but one 
might imagine so from a story 
told me by one of its scholars. 


To make sure that its scholars means the scholars in 
the Blankville boarding-school, the reader has to go back 
to the preceding sentence. 

Obscurity is sometimes caused by pronouns which stand 
for no word or group of words in the sentence. 


L 

This gentleman may be a good 
churchman, but all his sympa- 
thies are evidently with the ene- 
mies of the church. 


IT. 

This gentlcsman may l>e a good 
churchman, but Ids whole ^ sym* 
pathi(‘.H are evidtuitly with 
enemies. 


^ Sec imge 126 . 
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1. JOL 

I was so much frightened by I was frightened at my noveli 
my novel-reading propensities reading propensities, and re 
that T resolved not to look into a solved not to look into one for a 
novel for a year. year. 

The writer of these sentences in their original form tried 
to make a pronoun represent a part of a word, — an offence 
against both correctness and clearness. 

1. IL 

When the inaugural ceremo- After the inaugural ceremo- 
nies were over, General Harrison nies were over, General Harrison 
and Governor Hovey were loud- and Governor Hovey were loudly 
ly cheered, — a demonstration cheered, which was renewed as 
which was renewed as they left they left the Opera House, 
the Opera House. 

In this sentence as originally written, the antecedent of 

which can be supplied by an intelligent reader ; but the 
words a demonstration make the meaning much plainer, 
for they sum up what is said in the preceding clause, and 
at the same time carry the meaning of that clause into the 
next. 

When a pronoun does not immediately and unmistak- 
ably point to its antecedent, the antecedent should be re- 
peated in some form.^ This should be done as a rule when 
the antecedent consists of several words, or when, though 
itself but one word, it is separated by several words from 
the pronoun. 

Other examples are — 

I. n. 

1 replied to his question with- I replied to his question with- 
out asking any in return, — a out originating any in return, 
practice which of course nuts an which of course terminates taik - 
end to talk. 


^ See page 20^. 
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I. 

Thougb Hamilton in tbeory 
despised tne * Code of Honor,” 
he did not show this feeling in 
action. 

Their presence makes all the 
deeper (or, deepens) the solitude 
of him who looks in vain into 
their faces for sympathy. 


IL 

Though HamUton in theory 
despised the ‘‘Code of Ilonor/^ 
he did not show it in action. 

Their presence makes his soli' 
tude all the deeper who looks in 
vain into their faces for sym* 
pathy. 


In the last sentence as oi-igmally written, there Is no 
grammatical antecedent for the real antecedent 

is hidden in “his,” — an archaism inexcusable in prose# 


1 , IL 

Portia shows that the bond Portia shows that the bond 
does not say that he can take a does not say he can take a arop 
drop of blood with the pound of of blood with it, and the Jew is 
flesh, and the Jew is unable to unable to get around it* 
get round the dilliculty. 

In this seutence as originally written, there is nothing f<»r 
the second “it” to refer to; the first “it” refers gram- 
matically to “bond,” but means “the pound of flesh#” 
Obscurity is sometimes caused by a pronoun which stand# 
grammatically for one vi^ord or group of words, but really 
for another. 


I 

Next morning, when the farm- 
er approached with a knife and 
seized the turkey-cock, the poor 
bird understood too well what 
was coming. 


n. 

Next morning, when the farm- 
er approatthed with a knife and 
seized the turkey-eoek, he un- 
derstood too wdl what' was 
coming. 


In this sentence as originally written, “ he ” might gram- 
matically refer to “farmer,” but it really refers to “ turkey* 
cook.” 
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1 . 

The “Herald” says that the 
strikes were opposed by working- 
men of American descent, and 
were carried on principally by 
foreigners. 


I 

After Orlando had wandered 
several days, carving on the trees 
love-messages to the daughter of 
the banished duke, he was obliged 
to go in search of help for Adam, 
who had become very feeble. 


IL 

The “Herald” states i that 
American, descended working- 

men were opposed to the 8trikes> 
and that they were carried on 
principally by foreigners. 

"they” might 
but it really refers 

IL 

After he had wandered several 
days, carving lovo-messages on 
the trees, to the daughter of the 
banished duke, Adam became so 
feeble that Orlando was oblired to 
leave him and go in search of help. 


This sentence as originally written would lead a reader 
who was not familiar with "As You Like It” to suppose 
that It was Adam, not Orlando, who carred love-messages 
on the trees. ^ 


In this sentence as originally written, 
grammatically refer to working-men/^ 
to “ strikes/^ 


L 

The majority (or, Most) of the 
old families have gradually sunk 
into genteel poverty, but a few' 
still cling to their wide-fronted 
homes. 


IL 

A few old families still cling 
to their wide-fronted homes, al- 
though the majority of them 
have gradually sunk Into genteel 
poverty. 


This sentence as originally written leaves the reader in 
doubt whether "the majority of them” means a majority 
of all the “ old families,” or a majority of the few who still 
cling to their old homes. 


I. 

“The Fountain” describes a 
meeting of friends at the edge of 
a fountain, and repeats their talk 
about it 


n. 

“ The Fountain ” describes a 
meeting of friends at its edge 
and their talk about it. 


J See page 114. 
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In this sentence as origiDally written, “its’^ and 
refer grammatically to the title of Wordsworth’s poem, but 
really to the subject of the poem. The fact that two 
things are called by the same name does not make them 
the same. 

L 11. 

I saw the announcement of his I saw the announcement of his 
death in “ The Times,” a paper death in “ The Times, which I 
which I hardly ever read. hardly ever read. 


The Times ” is not the logical antecedent of which.” 
The Times ” refers to a particular number of the paper, 
which ” to the paper in general. 

Other examples are — 


I 

The ride back was as disagree- 
able as such rides generally arc. 

On this land Elizabeth founded 
a town, calling it at drat by the 
Indian name Calumet, and chang- 
ing that name later to Taunton. 

The New York “ Tribune,” in 
an article of pretended news, 
which has been telegraphed over 
the country as true, says that the 
Collector was surprised.” 


IL 

The ride back was as disagree- 
able as it generally is. 

On this land Elizabeth founded 
a town, calling it at fhf?t by the 
Indian name Calumet, and chang- 
ing it later to Taunton. 

The New York “ Tribune,” in 
an article of protended news, 
which has been telegraphed over 
the country as such, states ^ that 
the Collector was surprisc^d.” 


It would be natural to suppose that such,” in the last 
sentence as originally written, stands for pretended 
news;” the difficulty is remoYed by the substitution of 
^^true” for ^^such.” 


I 

The heart of Orlando must 
have throbbed with joy at the 
generosity of his companion in 
of ering him his purse and tell- 
ing him to use it to supply his 
wants. 


IL 

The heart of Orlando mnit 
have throbl>ed with joy at the 
generous offer of his com|>anlon 
to take his ptirsti and use it to 
supply his wants. 


^ See page 
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“His” in “to take his purse” 
wants ” is ambiguous. 


and “to supply hig 


Clear or Obscure Participles. — Obscurity is often caused 
by failure to make plain the connection between a parti« 
ciple and the noun or pronoun with which it belongs. 

I- II. 

Though he is hemmed in on all Hemmed in on all sides, fight- 
sides, and is fighting for his life, ing for his life, his spirit of’fierce- 
his fierce spirit stili remains un- ness still remains unbroken, 
broken. 


It is “he,” not “his spirit of fierceness,” that is 
hemmed in and fighting. 


I. 

Brought up as she was with 
her two cousins, she was contin- 
ually reminded by her Aunt Nor- 
ris of the difference between 
their position and hers, and of 
her great good fortune in being 
in such a family. 


n. 

Brought up as she was with 
her two cousins, her Aunt Norris 
(Kmtinually reminded her of tlie 
difference l>etwcen their positions 
and her great good fortune in 
being in such a family. 


The sentence as originally written might lead a reader 
who was not familiar with Miss Austen’s “Mansfield 
Park” to suppose that “she” and “Aunt Horris” were 
the same person. 


1 . 

While those in the boat were 
attempting to bring it to shore, it 
was overturned. 

Had she acted as the charac- 
ters in realistic novels act, she 
might have punished her un- 
worthy husband. 


n. 

While attempting to bring the ^ 
boat to the shore, it was over- 
turned. 

Taking her from the realistic 
point of view, she might have 
punished her unworthy husband* 


Obscure participles abound in all writers except the very 
best; but they can and should be avoided. 
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Clear or Obscure Nouns, Verbs, etc. — There is no part of 
speech which may not be so used as to make a sentence 
obscure. 

L II. 

He looked for something on He looked for something on 
the floor of the car until (or, so the floor of the car, until the 
long that) at last all the passen- whole ^ car was leaning over 
gers were leaning over in order endeavoring to discover the ob* 
to see what he was looking for. Ject of his search. 

It was the persons in the car, not ^^the car,^^ that leaned 
over. 

I. IL 

While he is asleep, the Lilli- While asleep the Lilliputians 
putians discover him and bind discover him and bind him with 
him with numberless fine threads, numberless fine threads. 

In the sentence as originally written, asleep goes 
grammatically with ^‘the Lilliputians” bxit really with 
“him.” The fault is akin to that already noticed/ 

1. II. 

Though he had no relatives, he While he was without rela* 
had many dear friends to grieve tions, he had many dear friends 

for him. to mourn their loss* 

“To mourn their loss ” is ambiguous- 

I. n. 

The black hill, with the fire at The black hill with the fire at 
its base, the silence broken only its base, the silence, broken only 
by the crackling of the flames, by the crackling of the fliimei, 
and, over all, the sky flushed and above all the sky, fiiiihed 

with the sunset, made an impres- with the sunset >— nmde m iaa* 

fiive scene. pressive scene. 

“Above all” is ambiguous. 

1 See page 120. « See page 
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L 

Though badly written, the 
book will not fail of (or, will 
secure) a permanent place in 
literature. 


IT. 

The book will not fail of a per- 
manent place in literature, be- 
cause it is badly written. 


This seiiteiice as originally written leaves the reader in 
doubt whether the book is to have a permanent place in 
consequence, or in spite, of the fact that it is badly written, 

I- n. 

I confess that I did not ap- 
plaud him, for I (or, him ; T) was I confess that I did not ap- 
carried away for the moment. plaml him Iiecause 1 was carried 

Carried away as T was for the away for the moment, 
moment, I confess that I did not 
applaud him. 

“For,” though less ambiguous than “because,” is not 
quite clear. The obscurity is removed altogether by the 
omission of any connective, or by a change in order. 

I- II. 

He went to Holland, the coun- He went to Holland where 
try to which his father had just his father had just lieen ap- 
been appointed minister from the pointed minister Irom the United 
United States. States. 

The sentence as originally written leads one to believe 
that the appointment was made in Holland. 


I. 

They have sacrificed them- 
selves to theses and examina- 
tions; they have given up the 
large leisure which they might 
have devoted to tranquil and 
abundant studv. 


TI. 

They have sacrificed them- 
selves to theses and examina- 
tions; they have given up their 
large leisures for tranquil and 
abundant study. 
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The sentence as originally written leaves the reader in 
doubt whether they gave up that leisure which enabled 
them to study, or whether they gave up leisure in order to 


study. 

1 . 

Wordsworth’s sonnet to Tous- 
saint rOuvertiire I admire very 
much as a whole, in spite of the 
phrase ^‘deep dungeon’s earless 
den.” 


II. 

In Wordsworth’s sonnet to 
Toussaint POuverturc, although 
I admire it very much, as a 
whole, he makes use of the 
phrase deep dungeon’s earless 
den. 


This sentence as originally written does not express the 
writer^s meaning. 


SECTION III. 

CLEARNESS AS AFEEOTEI) BY NUMBER OF WORDS 

Sentences may be deficient in clearness because they 
contain too few words, or because they contain too many. 


Omitted Nouns. — Obscurity is sometimes caused by the 
omission of a noun, either alone or with other words neces- 
sary to the construction. 


I. 

I’ll leave a prescription for a 
mixture to rub her with. 

The crime was hold in such 
horror that few ever risked the 
consequences of detection. 

He rarely used tlx^ elevator till 
toward the end of his life. 

So on and on we went, splash- 
ing into basins for fun, and con- 
soling ourselves with the thought 
that it would be easy to bring up 
the canoe next day. 


n. 

I ’ll leave a pre,Hc,rij)tion to 
rub her with. 

The crime was held in such 
horror that few ever risked the 
consecpionces. 

He rarely used the elevatoi till 
toward the end. 

So on and on we went splash- 
ing into basins for tbe fun of it, 
and consoling ourselveii it would 
be easy to bring up tbe canoe 
the n<ixt day. 
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1 . 

This plant bears many common 
nainesj among tlicm sago palm ; ’’ 
but this is not the plant that pro- 
duces the useful article called sago. 


IL 

This plant bears many common 
names, among them sago palm ’* 
but it is not this plant that pro- 
duces that useful article. 


The fault of trying to make that useful article ’’ stand 
for sago is akin to that already noticed.^ 


Omitted Pronouns. — Obscurity is sometimes caused by 
the omission of a pronoun, either alone or with otlier words ' 
necessary to the construction* 


I. 

The effect was the same as that 
which one gets wifcli the stereo- 
scope. 

There is a difference between 
the duties of a native and those 
of a stranger. 

There is no difference,’' said 
the elm, between the sap in our 
trunks and that in the other trees 
of the forest.” 

Those whose faith or whose 
fanaticism led them to belie v(‘. 
themselves soldiers of tiio Al- 
mighty, and who in that dread 
enlistnu nt feared nothing but to 
be found unworthy of their call- 
ing, — they were gone (or, call- 
ing, were gone). 

When she met him, he tr(iat(‘cl 
her as coldly as he did (or, as 
did) the others who were there. 


ir. 

The effect was the same as one 
gets in the stereoscope. 

There is a difference between 
the duties of a native and a 
stranger. 

** There is no difference,” said 
the elm, between the sap in our 
trunks and the other trees of the 
forest.” 

Tliose whose faith or whose 
fanaticism le.d th{*in to believe 
tlu*inselv(‘H soldiers of the Al- 
mighty, and in that <Iread enlist- 
ment feared nothing but to be 
found tmworfhy of tludr calling, 
they wtu*(? gom*.. 

Wliiui she met him he treats 
ed lur a.H coldly as the rest of 
the pt^ople, who were there. 


In the absence of the context, the last seutf^noo, m origi- 
nally written, admits two intfTpr(*tations. 

t See page 214. 
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Omitted Verbs. — Obscurity is sometimes caused by tlie 
either alone or with other words ncces- 


omission of a verb, 
sary to the construction. 

I. 

With all his exuberance of 
spirits, he was far from being 
the rake the world imagined. 

I imagine that a lighted city 
■ seen from above would hardly 
seem a city. 

There were but two or three 
rooms that were habitable, and 
these were very poorly furnished. 

He was not cleanly in his per- 
son, and was notorious for his 
blunders. 

Between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants there is little hostility, 
and sometimes there is co-opera- 
tion for a benevolent purpose. 

The dog, feeling doubtless that 
he was a culprit for running away, 
submitted to the blows without 
making the least resistance. 

The scenes and incidents of a 
child’s story should be only such 
as occur in the experience of a 
child, or such as come easily with- 
in the scope of his imagination 
(or, as he can easily imagine). 

At last he got out of the car and 
left (or, car, leaving) the suspi- 
cious-looking white package on 
the seat. 


11 . 

With all his exuberance of 
spirits, he was far from the rake 
the world imagined. 

I imagine a lighted city, from 
above, would hardly seem a city. 

There were but two or three 
rooms habitable and very poorly 
furnished. 

He was not cleanly in his per- 
son and notorious for his blun- 
ders. 

Betweeti Roman Catholics ami 
Protestants there is little hostility 
and sornetiimiis co-operation for a 
benevolent purpose. 

The dog sxibmitted to the 
blows without the least resist- 
ance, feeling doulitless a culprit 
for running away. 

The scenes and incidents of 
a child’s story should bo only 
those that can bo duplicated in 
a child’s experience, or easily 
within the scop© of their Imii- 
gination. 

He finally left the car iiml the 
suspi(dous-looking white prickafe 
on the seat. 


Other Sins of Omission.— Obscurity is sometimes caused 
by the omission of an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunc- 
tion, —either alone or with other words mmcmary to the 
construction, — ^or of a phrase consisting of severai words. 
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1 . 

Bound tlie cornei pell-mell 
they went to the place where the 
road dives under the railway 
track, and there they stopped. 

A man who poisons the air by 
puffing tobacco smoke into it is 
more contemptible than he wlio 
slaps our faces; for against the 
smoker we have no redress. 


IL 

Bound the corner pell-mell 
they went to where the road dives 
under the railway track, and 
stopped. 

A man who poisons the air by 
puffing tobacco smoke into it is 
more contemptible than the man 
who slaps our faces, because we 
have no redress. 


A hasty reader of the last sentence as originally written 
might suppose that our faces are slapped « because we 
have no redress.^^ 


Bedundant Words. — Obscurity is sometimes caused by 
the presence of unnecessary words. 

II 

Sofia is reported to have thirty Sofia is reported to have thirty 
mosques and ten churches, hot moscjues and ten churches, with 
baths, and woollen manufactures, hot baths and manufactures of 

woollens. 

Unless the mosques and churches in Sofia are provided 
with hot baths and woollen manufactures, “with” is mis- 
leading. 

Other examples are — 

L 

When he thought of Lucie, he 
kept his eyes and his ears open, 

(or, both eyes and ears open.) 

It is unreasonable, I think, to 
consider education inconsistent 
with the maintenance of individ- 
uality. Even if it were, we 
should, I think, do better to ex- 
tend our opportunities for educa- 
tion and let individuality go. 


IL 

When he thought of Lucie he 
kept both his eyes and his ears 
open. 

In regard to education I think 
that it is unreasonable to consider 
it as inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of individuality ; even if 
it is so, r think that it would be 
better for us to exten<l our ad- 
vantage's for education and let 
individuality go. 
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For one sentence in -which the presence of unnecessary- 
words makes the meaning obscure, there are a hundred in 
which the meaning is clear if the reader has the patience 
to force his way through the verbiage that encumbers it. 
In requiring so much effort to understand them, such sem 
tenees sin against clearness ; but they also sin, and more 
seriously, against force. They will, therefore, be considered 
in the next chapter. 


SECTION IV. 

CLEAUNEBS AS AFFECTED BY OEDEK. 

Position of Words. — Obscurity is sometimes caused by 
the misplacing of a word. 


I. 

Ladies’ black kid gloves $1.25 
a pair. 

Foii SALE. — A gentleman's 
handsome blood - bay driving- 
horse, 7 years old, 16 hands high, 
perfectly sound. 

As his nicknames, Parson 
Harry and Don Dismallo, would 
suggest, be was not of a very 
cheerful disposition. 

In consequence of the distress 
of the times, neither Lord Cam- 
den himself nor any of Ms tenants 
will shoot before the 4th of Oc- 
tober. 

If the letter really was a snare, 
he might at any moment ind in 
himself a dagger that had heen 
designed for the acting gov- 
ernor, 

10 * 


TI. 

Black ladies' kid gloves $1.25 
a pair. 

Fou BALK A handsome 
bl<x>d-bay gentleman’s driving 
horse, 7 years old, 16 hands high, 
perfectly sound. 

As his nicknames would sug- 
gest Parson Harry and Don Dli- 
mallo he was not of a very cheer- 
ful disposition. 

Owing to the distress of tlie 
times X^ord Oarnden will not 
shoot himself or any of his ten- 
ants before the 4th of October, 

If the le-tler r<%*iny was a snare, 
he might find a dagger in him at 
any moment that had been de- 
signc'd for the acting Oovernor. 
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IL 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
was the richest of the signers of was the richest and the last sur 
the Declaration of Independence, vivor of the signers of the Deela- 
and was the last survivor. ration of Independence. 

In this sentence as originally written, “ richest ” belongs 
with "survivor” in point of grammar, but not in point of 
sense. 

I- II. 

Sights and sounds which should Sights and sounds which should 
be infinitely suggestive, make ■ ho infinitely suggestive sometimes 
sometimes not (or, fail sometimes do not make the slightest impres- 
to make) the slightest impression sion on our minds, 
on our minds. 


A reader of this sentence as originally written might be 
uncertain whether “somotimea” tpialifics the expression 
before it or that after it. Words so placed are said to be 
m a "s(iuintiBg construction; ” that is, they look two ways. 


L 

The many readers of Fannie 
Kemble^s Records will be inter- 
ested by the announcement that 
she has written a novel. 


II. 

The many readers of her Rec- 
ords will be interested by the 
announcement that Fannie Kem- 
ble has written a novel. 


How is a reader of this sentomm as originally written to 
know at once that " her Kocorda ” are h’annie Kemble’s ? 

As a rule, clearness demands that a pronoun should 
foUow, not precede, the noun which it represents. 

Other examples are ~ 


I. 

The remaining six years of 
Filelfo’s life were years of rapid 
decline. He made them disagree- 
able for every one. 


IL 

'The remaining six years of his 
life were years of rapid decline. 
Filelfo made them disagreeable 
for every one* 
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L 

Taking a brazen helmet, he 
placed it upon his head. 

He would eat only when alone ; 
and his food, even after it had 
been left in his room for hours, 
was often taken away untouched. 


XI.* 

Taking it, he placed ufwn 
head a brazen In'liuet. 

He would eat only when alone : 
and even after it had been lefi in 
his room for lumrs, his fowl waf 
often taken away unlouehed. 


'' If a noun and the pronoun which representa it arc attpit^ 
rated by only one or two words, the pronoun nuiy cunio lira 
wSfonTcanLg serious obscurity: e. y., “In hi.a ..lu hihood 
Daniel Webster was lazy.” There are cases in which 
the point of view of force or of ease this order is the 

better. 


Position of Phrases and Clauses. —Obscurity is sometimes 
caused by the misplacing of a phrase or a clause. 


I. 

A lady with a Boman nose 
sat threading a needle. 

All yesterday Angelo had run 
up and down on his naked feet 
to look for chestnuts. 

In the military schools the C?iar 
himself, in full uniform, kisses the 
cadets. 

These shoes had not been two 
minutes on my feet before Larry, 
in those which I had worn at din- 
ner, was carrying a tray of negus 
across the room. 

In some of these works, a pro- 
test in the name of peace is raised 
against this discussion. 

In Bona venture/' he has 
added to his creole sketehci a set 
of beaujbiful pictures in a new but 
kindred field* 


IL 

A lady sat threading a tmih 
with a lioman twm. 

All yesterday Atigido liad riia 
up and down to lcK»k for cli«t» 
nuts on his naked feet, 

III thu niilbaiy fadiisdi tlieCitiir 
himseir icissui the cailfti, In ftill 
uniform* 

These ihoai liiw;l not been two 
minutei m my f«i Imfore I#»rry 
was carrying a tray of 
ttcrosi the room In lk»i wlilidi I 
had worn at clitiniir* 

In of thm work* S fir#-' 
test is raised thi-’- 

sion in the name, of 
In Bonavi^iifuri" ' Ic'^ Itan 
addial a set of pic'iiires 

In a new lait kimlreil lieW feli 
ereote akctcbcif 
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1 . 

Accompanied bj the best washes 
of the family, Dr. Priinrost^ now 
started with the colt for the fair. 

We seem almost’ to set; before 
ns this monster of largo frame and 
bulk, fierce exjiression, and harsh 
voice. 

One evening, John closed with 
a sigh “Felix Holt,” which ho 
had been reading aloud. 

I took the op|K>riimity to sug- 
gest in an undertone that the 
motion be adopted. 

It was at this election that, to 
the great loss of subse(|uen(. his- 
torians, Horace Walpole, to whom 
we have hitherto been indebted 
for our fullest a<xjoimt8 of par- 
liamentary proceedings, gave up 
his seat. 

To picture simple human na^ 
ture in simple every-day words 
was Wordswortlds theory. 

His observations in any other 
branch of science would have 
been accepted by th(3 scientific 
world with implicit confidence. 

Amid storms of a^jplause, Mr. 
Adams was escorted to the chair 
by Ehctt and Williams, both 
Southerners. 

Behind his back, Connor was 
making vehement signs of disgust 
dt his want of consideration. 

For two years, my unede and I 
had been planning a visit to Trout 
Pond. 


II. 

^ I)r.^ Primrose now started foi 
the fair ai‘c,‘ampanied by the best 
wishes of t,he family and the colt. 

Of large* frame and bulk, fierce 
expre;:sH)n and liarsli voice, we 
seem to almost* see before us tbia 
monster. 

One evening John closed 
“Felix Holt" which he had 
been rciiiiing aloud with a sigh. 

I t(K)k the opportunity, in an 
undertone, to suggest that the 
motion 1)6 adopted. 

It was at tills election that 
Horace. Walpok?, to whom we 
have liitherto been indebted for 
our fullest accounts of parlia- 
mentary pro<Hi<*dings, to the 
gn^at loss of subs(H|ueufc his- 
torians, gave up hU seat. 

I<> picture simjile, natural 
human nature was Wcutlsworth^s 
theory in simpki every day words. 
His observations in any other 
branch of scienc'cs would have 
been aeccjpted with implidt con- 
fi<lence in the scientific world, 
Mr. Adams was escorted to 
the chair amid storms of applause 
by Bhett and William.^, both 
Southerners. 

Connor was making vdiement 
rngim of disgust at him for his want 
of consideration lichind his hack* 
My uncle and I had been 
planning on visiting Trout Fond 


for two years. 

^Seepages 
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1 . 

For long hours Anne pondered 
that look and the glance of in- 
telligence which Miss Thorneley 
gave her brother. 

On pretence of buying a gaudy 
neckerchief, he called first at the 
village shop kept by Mrs. Baw- 
trey, which Jessie had pointed 
out to him. 

By Lance's particular wish, it 
was nearly finished before Ursula 
saw it. 

On these fine days in May, it 
is pleasant to stand, like Fauat, 
at a church-door and listen to 
the roll of an organ. 

When he makes out his list of 
elective courses, he ought lO con- 
sider prescribed studies as impor- 
tant work which is to be done. 

Wanted, youtli who can drive, 
to look after a horse. 

I spoke rarely and asked few 
questions, for she seldom paused. 


n. 

Anne pondered over i that look 
and the comprehending glance 
Miss Thorneley gave her brother 
for long hours. 

He called first at the village 
shop kept by Mrs. Bawtrey, 
which Jessie had pointed out 
to him, on pretence of buying 
a gaudy neck-kerchief. 

It was nearly finished before 
Ursula saw it, by Lance’s par- 
ticular wish. 

It is pleasant to listen at a 
church-door, like Faust, and hear 
the roll of an organ from the door- 
steps on these fine days in May 

He ought to consider pre- 
scribed studies as important 
work which is to be done, when 
he makes out his list of electives. 

Wanted, a youth, to look after 
a horse, that can drive. 

I spoke rarely, for she seldom 
paused, and I asked few questions. 


If, as seems probable, the clause in the last sen- 

tence gives a reason why I asked few questions as well 
as why “ I spoke rarely/^ it should be placed at the end of 
the sentence. 


I ^n. 

She looked most severely at the She looked at the girl as sh<» 
girl as she finished her work. finished her work most severely- 

The writer of the last sentence means to say that she 
looked at the girl most severely/^ not that “ she finished 
her work most severely/^' 
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1 . 

Darcy said that he had heen 
spoiled as a child, having been 
brought up to btdieve that there 
•A lls nothing which ho could not get 
either by his rank or by his niouey. 


11 . 

Darcy said that he had been 
raised, and spoiled as a child, 
to believe that there was nothing 
which he could not get, either by 
his rank, or his money. 


In this sentence as originally written, “ spoiled as a child ” 
is so placed as^ to obscure the meaning. We may properly 

speak of “raising” wheat for the market, but not of raisins 
persons to believe* ® 


In the CHOICE, in the Ncnviiucit, and in the oehbb ^wordt 
in a sentence, aim at CHEAitNESB. 



^OiiUK 




Chapter I¥. 

FOBCE 
SECTION I. 

IMFOKTANCE FOKOE 

A WKTTEK who wishes not only to be understood by Ms 
readers, but also to produce an impression upon them, will 
not content himself with observing the rules of good use, 
or with making his meaning clear. He will ( 1 ) choose the 
word that drives home his meaning, will ( 2 ) omit every 
clause, word, or syllable that does not help to communicate 
his meaning, and will (3) so frame every sentence as to 
throw the emphasis upon what is really emphatic and thus 
to fix attention upon the main point. Sometimes his pur- 
pose may be furthered by a word that suggests an idea 
rather than by one that states it with precision, by a com- 
pact expression rather than by one that develops the 
thought at length, or by a form of scmtence that is a little 
unusual rather than by one that is more readily under- 
stood because familiar, but that is on that very account leas 
impressive. 

These things ordinary writers may do, in order to give 
force to their work 5 but they have no right to take liberties 
with the language, as some men of genius have done, 
Pope, Carlyle, and Browning, for example, A young writer 
should never forget that his first duty is to follow good use, 
and his second to be clear ; and he should never sacrifice 
either correctness or cloarnosB to force of expression. To 
an intelligent reader nothing is more offensives than feeble 
or obscure tliought masquerading in strong language, — the 
ass in the lion’s skim 
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On the other hand, it is true that the most forcible word 
though not the most exact, maj be. the clearest, because it 
stimulates the attention of the reader and thus enables him 
to got at the meaning at once. Even a word which taken 
by itstdf is loss clear than another may in its context be 
clearer. 

When, as often haiuxuis, two sentenetjs are equally clear 
but one is more forcible than the other, — cither because 
the words used are more specific, or because they are 
fewer, or because they are arraug.-d in a more effective 
order, — a writer who wishes to creatis or to keep up an 
interest in what he says will choose tlie more forcible form 
of expression. This rule is, however, not free from ex- 
ceptions ; and it must sometimes give way to cobsidera- 
tions (to be discussed later) connected with the structure 
of the paragraph of which the sentence forms a part. 

SECTION n. 


FOttCK AS A'FKKCTKI} BY CIIOICB OF WORDS 

We have seen that, as a rule, a writer who wishes to be 
forcible will prfder short to long words, speenfio and con- 
crete words to general and abstract oims, words that flash 
an idea on the mind to those that communicate it slowly.^ 

He will also be careful to connect tins several parts of 
each sentence in such a manner iis to make that which is 
subordinate in thought aulHirdinatc in form, and that which 
IS prominent in thought prominent in form. 

One moans of attaining this end is through a wise choic.e 
of words, and especially of tliose that servo as connectives. 


Weak Fse of And. _« And” is frequently, and other 
con3unctions are sometimes, so used as to weaken a sen 
tence* 


^ See pages 174-19S. 
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1 . 

Wishing Daniel to become a 
minister, his father sent him to 
an academy. 


IL 

His father felt that he would 
like for Daniel to become a min- 
ister and sent him to an academy. 


The writer of the sentence under II., by making tlie two 
clauses co-ordinate, obscures the real relation between them. 
The offence against clearness is, however, much less serious 
than that against force. The main fact of the sentence is 
that Baniers father sent him to an acadeiny.^^ In order 
to emphasize this fact, prominence must be given to the 
clause in which it is mentioned. 


I. n. 

While taking a walk latf‘- yes- I took a walk late yesterday 
terdiiy afternoon, I fell, lor Home afternoon an<l felt for Home rea- 
reason, extremely low-spirited. son extremely low-spirit, e<l. 

In this sentence a,s originally writttm, “and” connects 
“I took a walk” witli “I felt low-sitirited,” as if the two 
facts were of eciual importance. The first fact is really 
subordinate to the second. 

Other examples are — 

1 . 

Having a couple of leisure 
Jiours the other day, I dc‘,voted 
them to Keats’s “Eve of St 
Agnes. 

Turning her l>ack upon him, 
she began a conversation with 
Mark Roberts. 

Harnessing his horse with his 
own hands, he took me tlirough 
the town and townsliip, and In- 
troduced me to the prominent 
Republicans. 


n. 

The other day T had a couple 
of hours’ leisure and devoted 
them to Keats’s “ Eve of St. 
Agnes.” 

She had turned her back tipon 
liim, and bt‘gan a convi^raation 
with Mark lh)hc^rts. 

He harnessed Itis horse with 
his own hands and the.n took me 
through the town and township 
Introtlueing me to tin*, prominent: 
Republicans. 
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In the last sentence as ori;^ina.lly written, the least im. 
portant of the throe facts spoken of, — tins fact that “he 
harnessed his horse with his own hands,” — is made as 
prominent as the fact that “ho took me through the 
town,” and much more prominent than the most impor- 
tant of the three, the fact of his “ introducing me to the 


promiaont liepublicans.’^ 

Other examples are — 

L 

Maddened by the cut he had 
received, Hero threw himself with 
a terrific growl on the buj^^ing 
saw, as if ho meant to hug it. 

Driven almost to despair by 
the sale of her library, liomola 
started to leave Tito. 

Frightened at my novel-reading 
propensities, I resolved not to 
look into a novel for a year. 

Having succeeded in obtain* 
ing the living which Mr. Darcy's 
aunt, Lady Catherine, had of- 
fered him, the Rev. Mr. Collins 
was full of gratitude to his bene- 
factress and admiration of her. 


n. 

The cut he received angered 
him and with a terridc growl 
Hero threw liimHcIf upon the 
bus;2:ing saw, as if to hug it. 

liomola was driven almost to 
despair by the sale of her library, 
and started to leave Tito. 

I was friglitened at my novel- 
reading jiropensities and I re- 
solved not to look into a novel 
for a year.^ 

Mr. Collins bad succeeded in 
obtaining the living which Mr. 
Darcy’s aunt. Lady Catherine, 
had offered to her rector, and so 
the liov. IVIr. (Jollins was filled 
with gratitmle to and admiration 
of his lamtffactress. 


The weak construction with “ and ” is the most common 
fonn of a common fault, but it is not the only form. 


Compelled by necessity, he ITe was enrolled as a guard, 
aUowed himself to be enrolled the very thing ho said he would 
as a guardsman, - the very thing not do, but now necessity com- 
be had said ho would not do. polled him. 

In this sentence as originally written “but” is misused, 
as " and ” was in the preceding examples, 

^ Sec page 214* 
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I- II. 

As I was Imrrying down School I was hurrying down School 

Street, an excited crowd attracted Sireet when an excited crowd 
my attention. attracted my attention. 

This sentence as originally written lays too much stress 
on the fact tliat “ I was hurrying down School Street,” and 
not enough on the more imj^ortant fact mentioned in the 
second clause. 

Dangling Participles. — Weak writers often misuse par- 
ticipial phrases. 

I. IL 

Turning down the shawl, she She turned the shawl down 
disclosed a baby's face. revealing a baby^s face. 

In this sentence as originally^ written, ^‘ revealing a baby’s 
face” hangs loose in the Bcntence. Revealing ” is — to 
borrow an apt expression — a dangling participle.” 

Other examples are — 

T. II 

The hero is a Scottish youth The hero is a Scottish youth 
who has come to Fmncc to seek having come to France to seek 
his fortune. his fortune. 

On this land Elizabeth f on nded On this land Elizabeth founded 

a town whicii she at first called a town, calling it at first by the 
Calumet, an Indian name, and Indian name Calumet, and chan g- 
afterwards Taunton. ing that name later to Taunton.^ 

Active or Passive. — It is sometimes a question whether 
to pwt the principal verb of a sentence in the active or the 

passive voice. 

I. IL 

Now one could see that change Now could bo beheld that 
which tlu; h^atures of a wood change which the features of 
undergo at the ingress of the a wood undergo at the ingress 
winter months. of the winter months. 

*Bee page 217. 
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I IL 

This exhibition brought him Hy tin's exliibition he waa 
before the public. lilaced before tlie public. 

The husband of (he deceus(!d 'I'he deee;ise.l i.s survived by 
and her two sons survive her. her Imshauil and two sons. 

If the Corporation of Curling- If anything more could have 
ford had not done all that they been done lo show their respect 
could have done to show their which was not done, the corpo- 

respect, they would have been ration of Carlingford would have 

■iorry. been sorry for it. 

In these examples, the cluuigo from the passive to the 
active voice gives life to the setitenee. 

I- II. 

The newspapers will say that 'riie newsjiapers will say that 
congratulations on your engage- eongralulations on your engage- 
ment are showering upon you. inent are heiug showered upon 

jOlU 

“ Showering ” is more forcible than « Iteing showered.” 
Other examples are — 

I- n. 

A fight is making against it. There is a fight Iming made 

agninf^t it. 

A great many new honnes are A great many new licmaes are 

building in Newtown at present. Isung built in Newtown just .at 

pr(‘sc‘nt 

Accounts of what was going on Acconnt5« of what was licing 
kept coming in. done kept corning in. 

Passive forms like those given under II. have recently 

perhaps within a eenttiry — come into common n.se. They 
have been stigmatized as bad English ; Imt they are to be 
found in the woi‘k.s of good autliors, and they arc*, some- 
times eondueive to eloarness. Wlnm, h(nv(n-er, as in the 
exairtjdes given above, active forms can Is* nsiul without 
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creating obscurity, tliey are preferal>Ic to passive forms 
because more forci!)le and less clumsy. 

I am concemod to find myself ol)liged, at die opening of this 
Parliament, to acquaint you that a dangi^rous (conspiracy has bcHcn 
for some time formed, and is still (carrying on, against my person and 
government, in favour of a Popish pntoukcr. — From a Speech by 
Geoege III. 

Tea was carrying round, and Mr, W(*ston, having said all tliat, he 
wanted, soon took th(c opportunity of walking away. — Jane Austen. 

The sun . . . had passc^d his rntcridian by many hours, die servi(ce 
was performing in die (choir, and a hew picrsons (cntc'ring liy f lue door 
into that part of due Alilxcy GhureJi which is so \v(‘ll known by due 
nameof Poets’ Corn(‘r,proe(‘(‘(l(‘d I, hroughth(‘uns<‘(‘mlysto(J<ad(cwhi(ch 
the ehapt(ir Iiave ertccctinl, and l.ook di(‘ir seats. — Loud Beacons- 

FIELD. 


Now, as it happmued, at. his sisder’s house 
— DucIkcss h(crs(clf •— ind(‘<Hi due v(*ry sfiouse 
Of th(c king’s uiuchc, — whi!(^ ihc d(‘(‘d of gift 
Wlucnby our duk(c should (cut his rights adrift 
Was drawing, g(‘ding r{p(* to sign and sccal •— 

Whiit d(KCH th(f froj^(‘n Incart but uneongeal 
And, shaming liis transccccudimi kin and kith, 

Whom do tluc duke's (yics make atciiuaintanec^ widi? 

Bhownino. 

"Carrying on,” “<‘arrying round,” “pcrforiiiing,” and 
“drawing,” as uw‘d in flieae <‘x:uii|)lcs, tlumgh more forci- 
ble tlian “being curritHi on,” et<-., ar<^ now anticiuated; hut 
similar expr<\sKions — c. g., “Money is eoming in,” “A flir- 
tation is going on,” “Tea is going round,” “The hewk is 
still selling," “Violins were playing,” “A V(iry good busi- 
ness is doing now” — are still in gooil uh<*. 

I. n. 

I am now Iwing tutored (or, I mn tutoriuK now for rr)y 
worldiift imdiT a tutor) for my examinations, 
examinations. 
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111 this sentence as originally written, tutoring'^ is oT> 
jectionable, not only because it is a piece of college slang, 
but also because it is ambiguous. The boy who says that 
he is tutoring is usually the boy who most needs to be 
tutored, Being tutored/’ on the other hand, is clumsy. 


SECTION in. 

FOECE AS AFFECTED BY NUMBER OF WORDS 

Too Many Words. — As has already been remarked, every 
word that does not help a reader to get at the meaning of a 
sentence hinders him by wasting his time and his strength. 
Wordiness is, then, indirectly an offence against clearness ; 
but it is a still more serious offence against force. It weak- 
ens even more than it obscures. A style that is diffuse 
cannot have force. 

1 . 

On the other hand, we must 
admit his sanity. 

The property remains intact. 

He was a bright, sober, manly 
little fellow, and a universal favo- 
rite (or, a favorite with us all.) 

We will hear him to the end 
(or, him out). 

We enjoy the story until we 
come to the sad ddnommenL 

To permit two words to retain 
the same meaning is a waste. 

The debate was nqt so unpro- 
fitable as such discussion gener- 
ally is. 


II 

But, on the other hand, we 
must admit his sanity. 

The property re, mains intact 
and uninjured. 

He wan a bright, sober, manly 
little f(‘llow and a universal favo 
rite with us all. 

We will hear him out to the 
end. 

We enjoy the story until we 
come to the sad denouement in 
the end. 

To permit two words to retain 
precisely the same signification is 
a waste that cannot be afforded. 

The debate was not so unpro* 
fitable as most of such discussion 
generally is. 



I. 

To-niglit nobody was there. 
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Meantime, the horses had ar- 
rived at the hotel. 

A shudder passed over his 
face. 

It is only a step from a sincere 
man to a boor. 

A bee stung his arm. 

A conversation between Anna 
and Benjamin made them lifelong 
friends. 

Jessica, although a Jewess, be- 
lieved in Christianity. 

He will go through the world 
doing whatever lies at hand. 

This is a strong book, even 
apart from its literary excel- 
lence. 

Only two or three rooms were 
habitable, and these were very 
poorly furnished. 

In some courses of study, exam- 
inations are, I think, a necessary 
evil. 

It seems to me that the study 
which is most agreeable to the 
student will be most beneficial to 
his mind. 

Had we read the short essay 
before writing the long one, we 
should have known better how to 
go to work on the long one. 


11 . 

To-night there was nobody 
there. 

In the meantime the horses had 
arrived at the hotel. 

A sort of shudder passed over 
his face. 

There is only the shortest sort 
of a step between a sincere man 
and a boor. 

A bee stung him upon his arm. 

A conversation which took 
place between Anna & Benja- 
min made them lifelong friends. 

Jessica, although she was a 
Jewess, yet she believed m Chris- 
tianity. 

He will go through the world 
doing whatever lies at his hand 
to be done. 

This is a strong book, even 
apart from whatever literary ex- 
cellence it may possess. 

There were but two or three 
rooms that were hal)itable and 
these were very poorl}' furnished.^ 

As for examinations I think 
in some courses they are a neces- 
sary evil. 

It seems to me that no study 
can be so beneficial to tlie mind 
as the one which is the most 
agreeable to the student. 

We did not, however, read the 
short essay before writing the long 
one; but had we done this 1 think 
we should have, been wiser, as wc 
should have kn< wn preciseiy n<^ 
to go to work. 


* See naare 223. 
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I 

Boys who begin life by hiring 
other men to do their thinkiiifi^ 

o 

might as well forego the expense 
of an education. 

However dull an anecdote may 
be, it is sure to succeed if it has 
a good point. 

No doubt Darcy\s long silence 
upon that subject came from his 
pride. 

Darcy’s peculiar characteris- 
tic prevented lum from appre- 
ciating Elizabeth’s worth. 


After some man — Darwin, for 
instance — (or, Afte.r some man 
like Darwin) has made a great; 
discovery, it always turns out 
that other leading men of science 
were on the verge of finding the 
same truth. 

The effort of explaining why 
Princeton did not score made me 
so slow in eating my breakfast ^ 
(or, kept me at my breakfast so 
long) that it was (piite half-past 
nine when I rose from the table. 

In my room last night, we dis- 
cussed the question whether 
when Matthew Arnold called a 
class that he despised average 
men ” he misused the word aver- 
age.^* 


il. 

It hoys start out in life by 
hiring other men to do their 
thinking for th(‘m, they might 
as well give up the expense of 
an ediuuition. 

An anecdote may be as dull as 
you please and y{‘t, if you have a 
good j)oint to it, it ‘is sure to 
succe(i(L 

There can bes no doubt that the 
reason for Darcy’s long silence 
uj)on that suljject came from his 
own ]>ride. 

Dar<*y was surroundtHl by his 
peculiar <;haracteristic whicli pre- 
vented him from forming other 
than a poor estimate of Eliza- 
beth’s worth. 

After some man like Darwin, 
for instanct‘, has made a great 
discovery, it is always tlu,^ case 
that many of the otiier heading 
sciimtisls ha-ve been on the verge 
of finding th(‘, same truth, hut 
without finding it 

The (dTort of explaining why 
Princeton did not sc.'ore, so de- 
layed the rapiidity of my (‘xecni- 
tion in regard to the breakfast i 
that it was fully lialf-past nine 
when I arose from the table. 

In my room last night we dis- 
cussed the cpiestion as to whether 
or no Mattluiw Arnold when he 
applied to a class of men that he 
looked on with contempt the name 
** average men” rnisustHl a good 
word of the English language. 


1 pages 176-180. 
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1 . 

Darcy has never in his life 
done anything without first care- 
fully weighing it in his mind. 

Miss Austen begins the book 
by showing that Catherine, un- 
like the pattern heroine, is neither 
enchantingly beautiful, nor capti- 
vating, nor insipidly sentimental. 


In New York I feel an over- 
powering sense of my insignifi- 
cance; in Philadelphia I feei as 
if I owned the place. 


n. 

Darcy is a man, who has never 
in his life done anything, without 
previously having weighed it care- 
fully in his own mind first. 

Miss Austen commences the 
book by showing how unlike the 
pattern heroine Catherine is, — 
that she is not so enchantingly 
beautiful, or captivating, nor in- 
sipidly sentimental, nor has she, 
any of the characteristics of the 
ordinary heroine. 

In New York T feel a shocking, 
overpowering sense of my own 
utter littleness and insignificance. 
In Philadelphia I feel a p atr 01112:- 
ing sense of superiority as if I 
owned the place. 


A glance at these examples will show what various forms 
redundancy takes, and how much is gained in space, as well 
as in force, by the excision of useless words. Of all the 
faults of weak writers, none is more common or more seri- 
ous than the fault of redundancy. Of all the merits of 
strong writers, none is more conspicuous than the merit of 
making every word tell, — a merit which Daniel Webster, 
whose style is a model of force, secured, it is said, by strik- 
ing out of his writings every syllable that could possibly 
be spared. 


SECTION IV. 

FOEOE AS AFFEOTKt) BY OEDER. 

To secure force in a sentence, it is necessary not only to 
choose the strongest words and to be as concise as is con- 
sistent with clearness; but also to arrange words, phrases, 
1 
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and clauses in the order which gives a coniinandingpositioa 
to what is most important, and thus fixes the attention ofi 
the central idea. 


How to Begin a Sentence. - 

a sentence is the coiniiiaiidiiig 
proper place for an important 

I. 

This monster of large frame 
and hulk, fierce expression, and 
harsh voice, we almost see before 
us. 

In art, the end does not justify 
the means. 


- Sometimes tlie beginning of 
position, and is therefore the 
word or phrase. 

11 . 

We seem almost to see before 
us this monster of large frame 
and bulk, fierce expression and 
liarsh voice.^ 

The end does not justify the 


From the point of view of forces, tlio best place for 
This monster and In art — tlui most important words 
in these sentences — is at the beginning. 


I. 

Darcy’s long silence on that 
subject came, no doubt, from his 
pride. 

Up to the present time, as I 
have said before, no harm has 
been done. 

Seen from above, a lighted 
city would, I imagine, hardly 
seem a city. 


IL 

NTo doubt, Darcy’s long silence 
upon that subject came from his 
pride. 

As I have said before, up to 
tlu^ present,^ no harm has been 
done. 

I imagine that a lighted city, 
seen froui above, would hardly 
seem a city.^ 


A parenthetical expression which is of distinctly second- 
ary importance — e. g,, ^‘no doubt/' as I have said before/' 
imagine" — should not be put at the beginning of 
a sentence, but in the middle, where it will be least 
prominent. 

1 See page 228. ^ See page 36, ^ See page 223. 
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I 

In the growing darkness, it is 
almost impossible to distinguish 
land from water. 


n. 

It is almost impossible in the 
growing darkness to distinguish 
land from water. 


In the growing darkness prepares the mind for the 
familiar effect of darkness. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

Like most of Wordsworth’s 
poems, they enforce a aistinct 
moral. 

Last night, after I had gone to 
bed, a friend rushed into my 
room with the startling informa- 
tion that a line of would-be ticket- 
buyers had formed. 

Both for impudence and for 
perfection as a political ha- 
rangue, X’s speech on Protec- 
tion” deserves special mention. 

With an indignant air, he 
turned towards her his hand- 
some, regular face, splashed with 
water and crimsoned by his 
position. 


11 . 

They contain like most of 
Wordsworth’s poems a distinct 
moral. 

A friend came rushing to my 
room last night after I had re- 
tired, with the startling informa- 
tion that a line of woul(l-l)C 
ticket-buyers had formed. 

X’s speech on Protection ” 
deserves especial mention, both 
for its impudence and for its per- 
fection as a political speech. 

He turned his handsome, reg- 
ular face, crimsoned by his posi- 
tion and splashed by the water, 
towards her with an indignant 
air. 


Clearness, as well as force, requires that an expression 
whether parenthetical in form or not — should be placed 
at the beginning of a sentence when this position helps 
the reader to grasp the meaning of the sentence more 
quickly. 


How to End a Sentence. — XJsually the end of a sentence 
is the commanding position, and is tliereiore the proper 
place for an important word or phrase. 
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I 

I listened readily to all un- 
pleasant stories about him ; and 
some of tliem, I am sorry to say, 
I repeated. 

A man who expresses his opin- 
ion plainly when he is sure that 
his sincerity will hurt the heelings 
of some one, must be a brute. 


IL 

I listened readily to every un^ 
pleasant story about him, and, I 
am sorry to say, repeated some 
of them. 

A man must be a brute to 
speak his plain opinion, when he 
is sure thar. his sincerity will hurt 
the feelings of some one. 


These sentences as originally written ar(3 so arranged 
as to call attention to ^^sonie of theni^^ and “some one” 
words not especially worthy of attention Repeated” and 
brute” — the most iniportuiit words — are emphasized by 
being placed at the end of the sentence. 

Other examples are — 


1 . 

The destruction not only of 
public but of private property 
was immense. 

To most of those who have 
never tried to write a book the 
amount of labor recpiired is in- 
comprehensible. 

For a minute he gazed at it 
lovingly and tenderly. 


IL 

The destruction was immense 
not only of public but private 
property. 

The amount of labor which 
any one writing a book requires 
is iucomprehensible to most peo- 
ple. who have ncv<*r tried to write 
one. 

He gazed lovingly and tenderly 
at it for a minute. 


The last sentence as originally writtem sins against both 
clearness and force. “He gazed” at the Irngimiing mis- 
leads, for it suggests a look that lasts longcu: than a inhiute; 
but even if tliis were not the case, the thought conv('y(*d by 
the first part of the sentence would have to be remodelled 
by the reader when he came to the qualifying phrase at the 
end. “For a minute” is a weak ending, for it calls attention 
to a comparatively unimportant fact. By putting “lovingly 
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and tenderly” at tlie end, we place tlie 
words in the sentence in the most 
Other examples are — 


1 . 

Until further ^ notice, this shop 
will be closed at six p. m. 

To Eastern parents, the rela- 
tions between young men and 
young women in the West seem 
shockingly loose. 

So far as looks went, this par- 
ticular Scotchman might just as 
well have been an Englishman. 

So steep are the banks of the 
great river that along its whole 
length there is scarcely one site ^ 
for a dwelling. 

Though his reception was any- 
thing but hearty, he was deter- 
mined not to take offence. 

With more time at their com- 
mand than they have ever had 
before, they live for four years 
at their ease. 

Under directions from a gen- 
tleman who had kindly paid his 
fare in advance, for ho had no 
money, he was waiting for the 
next car ^o Somerville. 

You will see how easy ft is 
for a writer who is, indeed, well 
acquainted with his subject, but 
who does not pay sufficient at- 
tention to accuracy of grammar, 
to say the contrary of what he 
means. 
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most emphatic 
prominent position. 


n. 

This shop will he closed at six 
P. M. until farther i notice. 

The relations of young men 
to young women in the West 
seem shockingly loose to Eastern 
parents. 

This particular Scotchman 
might have been an Englishman 
just as well, so far as looks went. 

There is scarcely a situation ^ for 
a dwelling along the whole length 
of this great river since its abrupt 
banks render it impossible. 

He was determined not to take 
offence at his reception, though it 
was anything but hearty. 

They live at their ease for four 
years, with a greater disposal of 
time at their command than they 
have ever enjoyed before. 

He had no money and was 
waiting for the next car to Somer- 
ville, through the directions of a 
gentleman who had kindly paid 
his fare for him in advance. 

You will see how easy it ii^ 
even for a writer who is well 
acquainted with his subject, to 
say the contrary of what he 
means when he does, not pay 
sufficient attention to accuracy 
of grammar. 

2 See page 56. 


1 See page 134. 
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In the last sentence as originally written, the relation be- 
tween the clause beginning with “when ” and the precedine 
words is not altogether clear; but the serious offence is 
that against force. “ Say the contrary of what he means ” 
are the words^ to be emphusizcMl, and the best way to em- 
phasize them is to put them at the end of the sentence. 


I. 

With his broad sombrero, 
open shirt, fringed buckskin 
breeches, high-heeled boots, and 
heavy spurs, he was a pictur- 
esque young fellow. 


n. 

ITe was a picturesque youn<> 
fellow with his broad sombrero^ 
op(*n shirt, fringed buckskin 
breeclu‘8, high-heeled boots and 
heavy spurs. 


The sentence given under I. is more forcible than that 
under 11. because, before telling us that the young fellow 
IS picturesque, it enumerates particulars which make us 
see that he is. 


L 

With the men at quarters and 
the mouths of the guns showing 
ominously at the portholes, the 
frigate now came tearing along 
as if she were alive herself and 
wereJ feeling the fever of the 
chase. 


1 . 

Broad, white roads, shaded by 
rows of tall poplars, radiate in all 
directions. 


11 . 

The frigate now came tearing 
along, as if she were alive herself, 
and wasi feeling the fever of 
the chase, with the men at quar- 
ters, and tlu‘, mouths of the guns 
showing ominously at the open 
portholes. 

more fondblo than that 
us the vc^ssel in motion, 

ir. 

Large, whites roads radiate in 
all directions shaded by rows ol 
tall poplars. 


The sentence given under I. is 
under II. because, before showing 
it tells how she looked. 


1 See page 100. 
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The last sentence as originally written exemplifies a com- 
mon fault The phrase shaded by rows of tall poplars has 
the force of an adjective ; but^ instead of being put next to 
the noun with which it belongs, it is put after the predicate, 
like a postscript. So placed, it requires the reader to re- 
model the idea conveyed by the rest of the sentence. 


I. 

Accompanied by the best 
wishes of the family, Dr. Prim- 
rose now started with the colt 
for the fair. 


IL 

Dr. Primrose with the colt, 
now started for the fair, accom- 
panied by the best wishes of the 
family. 


By placing the participial phrase at the beginning of the 
sentence, we enable the reader to understand at the outset 
the circumstances under which Dr. IMmrose starts for 
the fair. 


I. IL 

Wondering how to word my I hesitated, wondering how to 
explanation, I hesitated. word my explanation. 

The practice of tacking a participial phrase^ to the end of 
a sentence is a prolific source of weakness. Sometimes, as 
in this example, it goes against the order of time, and puts 
effect before cause. 

Other examples are — 


L 

The dog, feeling doubtless that 
he was a culprit, submitted to the 
blows. 

Waving bis short sword, Edwin 
sprang across the table. 

From that time the new town 
grew in population and area, and 
prospered. 


IL 

The dog submitted to the blows, 
feeling doubtless a culprit- 

Edwin sprang across the table, 
waving his short sword. 

From that time tlui mw town 
prosj)ered growing in population 
and area. 


»See page 285. 
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I A* 

She used to produce large sup- She used to be one of the W 
phea of l)rick, and was then one of most towns of tin. state producino- 
the foremost towns of the State. large supplies of inick. ^ 

^ Antithesis. — Force may sometimes bo gained l)y so fram- 
ing a sentence as to emphasixie the contrast between two 
opposing ideas. 


1 . 

Walking I have always en- 
joyed, but this walk, either be- 
cause it was my first ramble this 
spring, or because the woods were 
especially beautiful, gave me un- 
usual pleasure. 


It 

I have ill wnjs enjoyed walk- 

inj^, but eitluir beiaiuKo this was 
my first ramhio this Hi>ririg, or 
beciuiso of (he speei.al beauty of 
the woods, I enjoyed this walk 
esjieeially. 


iroin the point of view of force, this) example ia valuable 
beeause it shows bow much may be gaiiicd by a slight 
change in arrangement. The importiuit mmh in the sen- 
tence are « walking” and »thi.s walk.” In the sentence 
undei II. they are hidden by other woiahs ; in that under 
I. they are prominent, and are so placed as to bring out the 
contrast between them. Words thus placed in opposition 
to each other are said to be in antithesis. 

Another example is — 


L 

In the most trying circum- 
stances, any one could concen- 
trate his attention on The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian;'’ but 
nothing less tlian a college ex** 
aniination would make one read 
“Mansfield Park." 


ri. 

Any one could concentrate 
their attention on the Heart 
of Midlothian ” under the most 
trying circumstances, Imt as for 
Mansfield Park ” -- a college 
examination paper to juiss would 
be the least that would hn needed 
to make one read it. 


apply the principle of 
antithesis effectively is to study this form of expression in 
good authors. For example, 
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You began with betraying the people : you conclude with be- 
traying the king. — Junius. 

h^^ew things are made familiar, and familiar things are made 
new. ■— Samuel Johnson. 

Lord Byron’s verse glows like a flame, consuming everything in 
its way; Sir Walter Scott’s glides like a river, — clear, gentle, 
harmless. — Hazlitt. 

Those are disjointed stones; these are an elaborate and mag- 
nificent structure. Those are raw material in its earliest stage; 
these are co-ordinated, and in co-ordination modified by the hand 
of a master. ~ William Ewart G-labstone. 

1 never could understand why any one should be ashamed to con- 
fess his knowledge of what he does know, or his ignorance of what 
he does not know. — E, A. Freeman. 

There is no place where the young are more gladly conscious of 
their youth, or the old better contented with their age. — R. L 
Stevenson. 

Climax. — Force may often be gained by so framing a sen- 
tence that it moves from the less to the more important. 

I. ^ II. 

The room was furnished in a The room was furnished in a 
quiet, sombre way. sombre, quiet way. 

After the reader learns that the room is sombre,” he 
does not need to be told that it is ‘‘quiet;” for “sombre” 
implies that, and more. “Quiet, sombre,” is therefore the 
order prescribed by force. 

I* II. 

He showed much emotion, and He lost control of himself and 
at last lost control of himself. showed much emotion. 

When a reader learns that a man has “ lost control of 
himself,” he does not need to be told that he has showr^ 
much emotion.” 

XI* 
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I. 

Evidently, Uie painting’ is not 
a landscape with a tree in it, 
but this particular tree in a land- 
scape. 


11 , 

T be painting Is cvirlendy this 

partimilur trr,. i,, a landKcanc 
not a laiidacaiK' with a tree in 


^ One fault in this sentence as originally written is the 
sin against clearness causeil by }.uttJrig “evidently”— 
which is meant to (jualily both clauses — in a place wliere 
it seems to qualify the first clause only, 

A more serious fault is the sin tigainst fon-e caused by 
telling what the painting is — tlu! more interesting and 
important fact— before telling what it is not. Tlio^^ordor 
which moves from a negative to a positive assertion is the 
forcible order. 

Other examples are^ — 

I. 

That event would usher in, not 
a lull, but a crisis, a series of 
crises. 

It requires, not the construction 
of new apparatus, but only an 
adjustment of wheels. 

Hazlitt's essays should be val- 
ued, not as steady instruction, 
but as suggestive points of de- 
parture ; not as a study lamp, but 
as brilliant flashes of light. 


It 

That event would usher in a 
crisis, a series of <^riBea, and cer- 
tainly not a lull. 

It requires only an adjustment 
of wheels and not tlie construc- 
tion of new apparatus. 

Ilazlitt's essays slmtdd be val- 
ued as brilliant flashes of light, 
not as a stmly lamp ; as iugges- 
tive points of departure, not m 
steady instruction. 


he last sentence as originally written is weak in two 
ys. It puts the more important fact Imforc th.i less 
mportant and the figurative e.vpres«i<m the lit.wal. 

the mm I- to 

and from the wonts wlutd, convey the 

it. 

ladder « 

ladder when set np) are said to make a cntMAX. 
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Other examples axe— • 


I. 


n. 

Each leaf was arr anged in the^ 


page so UlSUUCUv mo we liiigiiu. 

To relieve the sadness of the 
scene no sign of life appeared; 
all was deserted, desolate, dead. 


ijxxcbo jue mcitiia it. 

All seemed deserted, dead, and 
desolate, no sign of life appeared 
to relieve the sadness of the scene. 


The best -way to learn how to apply with effect the prin- 
ciple of the climax is to study it in the works of good 
authors. Tor example, — 

A woman’s whole life is a history of the affections. The heart is 
her world ; it is there her ambition strives for empire — it is there 
her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of 
affection ; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless — for it is a 
bankruptcy of the heart. — Washington Irving. 

Thus man passes away ; his name perishes from record and recol- 
lection ; his history is as a tale that is told, and his very monument 
becomes a ruin. — Washington Irving. 

He was made Secretary of the Treasury ; and how he fulfilled the 
duties of such a place at such a time, the whole country perceived 
with delight, and the whole world saw with admiration. He smote 
the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of the Public Credit, 
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and it sprung upon its feet. The fabled birth of Minerva from 
the brain of Jove was hardly more sudden or more perfect than 
the financial system of the United States, as it burst forth from 
the conceptions of Alexander Hamilton. — Daniel Webster. 



f triumplis came a series of disasters, such 
^ u ( ave blighted the fame and broken the heart of almost any 
other commander Yet Frederic, in the midst of his calamities, was 
f admiration to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. 
Overwhelmerl by adversity, sick of life, n. still maintained the con- 
t^t, greater m defeat, in flight, and in what seemed hopeless ruin, 
than on the fields of his proudest victories. — T. B. Macadlay. 


The last passage presents an excellent example of climax 
eombmed with antithesis. 


^ In the CHOICE, in the NuaiBEB, and in the oedee of wordi 
tn a sentence^ aim at force. 


EASE 


2S3 


Chapter V. 

ZASE 

SECTION L 

IMPOBTANCB or EASE 

IfBXT in importance to clearness and force comes that 
quality, or assemblage of qualities, which forbids harsh, 
awkward, or coarse expressions, and which makes a sen- 
tence easy and agreeable reading. This quality has been 
called by different names : e. g., beauty, music, harmony, 
euphony, smoothness, grace, elegance, and ease. Of these 
terms, no one of which covers the whole ground, ease is, 
perhaps, the best for our purpose ; for it implies the absence 
of everything that might increase the difficulty of com- 
munication between writer and reader. In this sense, it 
is within the reach of any one who will take pains to strike 
out of his composition every word that jars on the ear or the 
taste, and to remodel every sentence that says awkwardly 
what may be said with smoothness, if not with grace. 

From most of us, the attainment of ease in this limited 
sense is all that can reasonably he expected ; but there is 
another and a higher sense in which ease belongs to the mas- 
ters of expression. When we say that Goldsmith, Irving, 
and Cardinal Newman are noted for ease, we mean that 
they are noted not only for the absence of everything that 
would interfere with the reader’s comfort, but also for the 
presence of qualities that contribute to his pleasure ; we 
mean very much what we mean when we say of an agree- 
able woman that her manner is distinguished by ease. 
Their writings, like her demeanor, have that nameless 
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grace which is as difficult to define as the fragrance of « 
flower. In this highest sense, ease of expression is, indeed, 
the flower of character. ^ 


SECTION n. 


EASE AS AFFECTED BY CHOICE OF WOKDS 

TTneuphonious Words or Phrases. — Some expressions 
that are freely used by writers whose primary object is 
to make their meaning clear, or to force it upon the atten- 
tion, are avoided by those who take especial pains not to 
offend a fastidious taste. 

Of one class of these expressions — those avoided by- 
authors who dislike to "call a spade a spado ” — enough 
has already been said.^ ° 


I. 

Mature has forceps far more 
terrible. 

I reckon him the most remark- 
able Pontiff that has darkened 
God’s daylight 

She is the most foolish, most 
unmusical of fowls that fly. 


ir. 

ISTature has far terribler for- 
ceps. 

1 reckon him the romarkablest 
Pontiff that has darkened God’s 
daylight. 

She is the foolishest, immusi- 
calest of fowls that ffy. 


"Terribler,” “remarkablest,” “ foolishest,” "unmusical- 
est are used by Carlyle, whose writings are charac^rized 
by force^ but not by elegance or ease. 


I. 

The whole was rudely but not 
meanly lighted. 

Darcy eagerly approached her, 
and behaved in so gentlemanly a 
manner that she began to forget 
all her former repugnance to him. 


IT. 

Ilic whole was rudely but not 
niggardly lighted. 

Darcy eagerly approached her, 
and behaved so genth^manly that 
she began to forge* t all her former 
for him. 


* See pages 176-180. 
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In these sentences as originally written, the disagreeable 
effect of niggardly ” and ^^gentlemanly” is partly owing 
to the fact that they are adjectives unexpectedly used as 
adverbs ; but the corresponding adverbial forms niggard- 
lily ” and ‘^gentlemanlily ” would be intolerable. So would 
^^lovelily,” ^^manlily,” inasterlily,” statelily,” “timelily,” 
^^womanlily,” and the like. 

I. 

The significance of this will 
be better understood when it is 
known that the present writer 
met the good doctor at his hotel. 

The foregoing is all that El 
Paso and the Christian people 
of that city are entitled to, in 
answer to what I have quoted 
above. 

Several of the poems in it were 
the joint work of the authors. 

No large body of men looks in 
that direction (or, there) for 
healing. 

Hereof,” hereinbefore,” therein,” and thither- 
ward ” belong to a class of words which should, as a rule, 
be confined to legal documents. In ordinary prose, they 
are fatal to ease. 

Repeated Sounds. — The repetition of a sound may be 
disagreeable. 

I. II. 

He is rather corpulent He suffers from a tendency to 

corpulency. 

In this sentence as originally written, the repetition of 

-ency ” grates on the eax. 


n. 

The significance of this will 
be the better understood when 
it is learned that the writer hereof 
met the good doctor at his hotel. 

The foregoing is all that El 
Paso and the Christian people 
of that city are entitled to in 
answer to what I have herein- 
before quoted. 

Several of the poems therein 
contained were the joint work of 
the authors. 

No large body of men look 
thitherward for healing. 
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L 

The streets are paved with an 
extraordinary want of regularity. 

The streets are very irregularly- 
paved. 

One is as pathetically ridicu- 
lous as the other. 

Though simple, and to all ap- 
pearance naturally arranged, the 
words are full of melody. 

They worked with equal as- 
siduity. 

Usually, though not always, 
fine minds are fitly clothed. 

I think about this usually with- 
out the least success. 

Fully and impartially to report 
what is done is t;lie duty of the 
press ; it is no less clearly its duty 
not to try the accused. 

A writer should be careful r 
in close together. 


It 

The streets are extraordinarily 
irregularly paved. 

They are equally pathetically 
ridiculous. 

The words, though simple, and 
apparently naturally arranged, 
are full of melody. 

They worked etpially assid- 
uously. 

Certainly fine minds are usu- 
ally fitly clothed though not 
always. 

I think about this usually en- 
tirely imsuecessfully. 

To fully and impartially re- 
port 1 what is done is the duty of 
the press ; it is ecpially clearly its 
duty not to try the accused. 

ot to put two or more adverbs 


1 . 

Ghostly Regulars hurried stag- 
gering past. 

To-night we were to aid in 
humbugging those who were still 
unsuspicious. 

He was constantly planning 
and revising schemes for the ex- 
tension of his business. 

One reads on with the feeling 
that no prose could be easier 
reading. 

* See paaoj 


IL 

Ghostly Regulars seemed hur- 
rying staggering pmt 

We were to-night to aid in 
humbugging those who were still 
unsuspecting. 

He was constantly planning 
and revising schemes for enlarg- 
ing his business. 

One reads on with no feeling 
of anything being (capable of hav- 
ing been easier reading in prose 

136-140. 
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1 . 

As the Senatorial question 
approaches solution, it becomes 
more puzzling than ever. Bep- 
resentatives are very reticent 
in the expression oi their views, 
and the situation is rendered 
more complex by the fact that 
so many new elements are 
Drought into notice. 

If we constantly remember how 
many branches there are to the 
subject, we shall find it inter- 
esting. 


n. 

As the Senatorial question ap 
proaches solution, it is becoming 
more puzzling than ever. Be^ 
presentatives are very reticent 
in expressing their views and 
the situation is becoming more 
complex owing to so many new 
elements being brought into 
notice. 

Constantly remembering the 
broad branching of the subject 
must make it interesting. 


A writer should be careful not to let words in 
come into his sentences too often. 


Repeated Words. — The repetition of a 'w^ord is desirable 
whenever it makes a sentence clearer or more forcible ; but 
euphony forbids unnecessary repetition. 


L 

John tried to milk one cross 
cow, while the men were milking 
the other cows. 


n. 

John tried to milk one cross 
cow while the men were at work 
on the other animals. 


In this example, force, as well as ease, is promoted by 
the repetition of ^^milk” and 
Other examples are — 


L 

The modern rule of reason is 
replaced by the ancient rule of 
force- 

What Is true of Kew York is 
also true of Boston. 


n. 

The modern rule of reason is 
replaced by the ancient rigime of 
force. 

What is true of N’ew York is 
likewise to be found in Boston, 
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L 

I have spoken of the Blue Hills 
alone, not because they afford 
Boston the only opportunity for 
a park south of the city, but be- 
cause they are, it seems to me, of 
supreme importance. 

Before the mason had time to 
ask what was the pleasure of this 
strange visitor, the visitor asked 
if he would do a job for him. 


IL 

I have spoken of the Blue Ililla 
alone, not that they afford Boston 
the only opportunity south of the 
city for a park, but because ilmy 
are, it seems to me, of supreme 
importance. 

Before tlie mason had time to 
ask what was the plejusure. of this 
strange visitor, tliis one asked liim 
if he would do a job for him. 


The substitution of ^^the visitor for ^Hhis one’^ ren- 
ders the last sentence easier to understand as well as easier 
to read. 

Other examples are 


L 

They are obliged to devote a 
great part of their time to an un- 
congenial study, to the neglect of 
the study which they would take 
pleasure in pursuing. 

It is an attempt to show, not 
that his virtues outweighed his 
faults, but that his faults grew 
out of his education. 


n. 

They are obliged to devote a 
great part of thcdr time to an un- 
congenial study to the negle(jt of 
the one which tlu‘y would take 
pleaatire in pursuing. 

It is an attempt to show not 
that his virtues outweiglied his 
faults but that the latter were the 
consequences of education. 


In the foregoing examples, ease is promoted by the 
repetition of a word* 


I- II. 

He challenges any one to meet He challenges any man to meet 
Mm, ‘‘man to man.*' him “man to man." 

In the last sentence as originally written, the unneces 
sary repetition of “ man jars on the ear. 

Other examples are — 
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I, for one, liope that electric 
lights will be among our modern 
improvements. 

Climbing up the rocky bank, 1 
stretched myself on the ground, 
which was warm with the sun 
now shining brightly upon it. 

If the vocation ^ of preaching 
had not been invented before, it 
must have been hit upon to give 
Spurgeon a place. 

Darcy’s love was rekindled by 
seeing her again, and he decided 
to propose. 

His attention had at first been 
attracted to Miss Bennet by her 
marked aversion to^ him, then he 
became interested in her, and 
then fell in love. 

Though she loves the opera, she 
finds Wagner ‘‘rather stupid;’’ 
but if she sees that you enjoy 
him, she admires your taste. 

The fact impressed my childish 
fancy very much, — fascinated 
it, indeed. 


n. 

I hope for one that electric 
lights will be one of the modern 
improvements. 

I climbed up the rocky bank, 
stretched myself upon the ground 
which was warm with the sun 
which now shone bright. 

If the avocation ^ of a preacher 
had not been invented before, it 
would have to have been hit upon 
to fit Spurgeon. 

Darcy’s love was again aroused 
by seeing her again and he decided 
to propose. 

Miss Bennet first attracted 
his attention first by her marked 
aversion for® him and he was first 
interested then in love. 

She loves the opera but finds 
Wagner “rather stupid” but 
if she finds you enjoy his works 
she admires your taste. 

The fact impressed my child- 
ish fancy very much ; in fact fas- 
cinated it. 


In the last sentence as originally written, the repetition of 
^^fact^^ is objectionable not only because of tlie sound, but 
also because fact is used in two senses* 

Other examples are — 


L 

I don^t think the young ladies 
particularly bold ; but we might 
imagine so if we believed a story 
told by one of them. 

^ See page 54. 


n. 

I don®t think the young ladies 
are particularly bold, but one 
might imagine so if one believed 
a story told by one of them.® 

® See page 218. 


® See page 144. 
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I. 

His words sound nofc like those 
of Ixis ciiaractcrs only, but like 
those of a man who is himself 
condemning the habit.^ 

This help Kipling refuses, giv- 
ing us only enough to arouse our 
curiosity in his characters, with- 
out showing them to us as living 
beings. 

Every one was drowned except 
Gulliver, who swam until his 
strength gave out and he was on 
the point of drowning. 

There can be no objection to 
the process that raises the low, 
and thus destroys the individ- 
uality of the baser man 5 for of 
that we are well rid. 


11 . 

His %vords sound like those oi 
a man who reiilly did not like the 
habit, not like those of his char- 
acters only.^ 

This help Kipling refuses to 
us, giving US only enough to 
arouse our curiosity in his char- 
acters, without showing them to 
m as living characters. 

Every one was drowned except 
Gulliver, who swam about until 
his strengtli gave out, and he was 
about to drown. 

It is not that process that raises 
the low that can lie olijiuded to ; 
for that but destroys the individ- 
uality of the leaser man and wc3 are 
well rid of such a characteristic. 


In the foregoing examples^ ease is injured by the repeti 

tion of a word. 


Easy or Clumsy Construction. — Of two forms of expres- 
sion that mean the same thing, one may be less clumsy or 
harsh than the other. 


I. 

He should beware of asking 
how it happened. 

They did not suspect that 
they were inflicting a wound. 

In reading Carlyle, the first 
thing that strikes the mind is that 
his style is rugged. 

We are so tired of plays with- 
out ethical motive that we have 
♦aken to ethical homilies which 
are dramatic in nothing but form. 

* See 1 


II 

He should beware not to ask 
bow it haj>peued. 

They were unsuspicious of be* 
ing indicting a wound. 

The first id(‘a that strikes tlic 
mind in reading Carlyle concerns 
itself with the ruggedness of his 
style. 

Because we were tired of playi 
without ethical motives, we have 
taken tip ethical homilies havmg 
only the form of drama, 
ge 250. 
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t 

As bis thoughts wandered to 
Silas Marner/ he imagined the 
wealth which that ^ most humble 
person must have accumulated 

fifteen years of hard toil. 

A young Scottish nobleman who 
happened to be near saw the man 
hanging there and cut him down. 

“ Is criticism a lost art ? ” is a 
question often put by the student 
who compares the critical writings 
of to-day with those of one or two 
centuries ago. 


n. 

As his thoughts wandered to 
that^ most humble person, there 
associated itself in his mind the 
wealth that Silas Marner^ must 
have accumulated in fifteen years 
of hard toil. 

A young Scottish nobleman 
happened to be near and seeing 
the man hanging cut him down, 

“Is criticism a lost art?’^ is 
a question often asked by the 
student comparing the critical 
writings of to-day with the criti- 
cisms of one or two centuries ago. 


Prom the point of view of correctness, of clearness, and of 
force, as well as from that of ease, “dangling participles,’^ ^ 
as illustrated by the last example, are objectionable. 


L 

Among the defects of Brown- 
ing commonly insisted upon is his 
obscurity. 

A visit from the east wind, so 
much dreaded at times, would 
have been welcome. 

They were walking on real 
pavements in front of shops with 
windows of plate glass. 

Among them was the skeleton 
of Manon’s lover, for whom she 
had lately wept but whom she 
was now fast forgetting. 


II. 

Among the commonly insisted 
upon defects of Browning is his 
obscurity. 

A visit from the at times 
dreaded east wind would have 
been welcome. 

They were walking upon real 
pavements in front of plate- 
glass-windowed shops. 

Among them was the skeleton 
of Manon’s late wept and now 
being fast forgotten lover. 


These sentences . as originally written exemplify the com 
mon fault of putting a long adjective phrase before, instead 
of after, the noun which it qualifies. 


i See page P6. 


* See page 285. 
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SECTION m. 


■AS® AS AFFECTED BY NUMBER OF WORDS 

Sentences may be deficient in ease because they contain 
too few words, or because tliey contain too many. 

Too few Words. ~ The omission of words that are needed 
to mahe a sentence clear or smooth is a sin against ease. 


1 . 

These grounds, as no one can 
refuse to acknowledge, are sound. 

I he man that really was in 
Darcy and constituted his true 
character, the man that despised 
his own pride and chafed at the 
restraint of society, came out in 
his courtship of Elizabeth Bonnet. 

The reason why animals are 
the best characters for a fable is 
that we have no preconceived 
ideas about their actions. 

He who was both the player on 
the instrument and its inventor 
was forgotten in his work. 

So long as farmers do not 
have as good opportunities to gain 
a living as those which their fel- 
low-countrymen enjoy, govern- 
ment will not bo successful. 


ir. 

These grounds no one can re- 
fuse to a(‘ki)owloih,^e sound. 

I he man that really was in 
Darcy and his true character 
which despised his pride and 
chafed at the restraint of society 
was (iisplayed in his courtship of 
Elizabeth Bonnet. 

The reason of animals being 
the best personages for a fable 
IS that they suggest no prejudice. 

The performer on and author 
of the instrument was forgotten 

in hig work. 

Government will not be suc- 
cessful so long as fanners are 
not^ allowed an equal oppor- 
tunity to gain a living with tlieir 
fellows. 

and ease are 
are used in the sentence 


In each of these examples, both clearnea 
promoted by using more words than 
as originally written. 


Words. - For obWous reasons, a writer who 

at forcfi one who aims 

at force , but every writer should beware of redundancy. 
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I 

He was forty years of age for, 
years old). 

“ Gagging ” means tlie actor’s 
addition to the author’s lines of 
words that have a local appli- 
cation (or, of local hits). 

]N”o other writer embodies so 
many characteristics of the age 
of Elizabeth as Ben Jonson. 

In the whole affair, there had 
doubtless been much that had 
put it outside the pale , of things 
subject to ordinary judgment. 

The verdict was favorable to a 
point beyond my experience. 

The grossness of the past has 
given place to the purity of our 
nineteenth century poets. 

The quaint sayings of many of 
George Eliot’s characters could 
have been imagined by no one 
but George Eliot. 

Thackeray certainly admires 
Swift ; but when he asks himself 
whether he should have liked 
Swift as a friend, his answer is, 
‘‘ Decidedly not.” 

His mere presence puts every 
one in high spirits. 


II 

He was a man of forty years 
of age. 

Gagging is the addition by the 
actor to the lines provided by 
the author of remarks of his own, 
usually with a local application. 

ISTo one writer unites in himself 
so many of the characteristics ot 
the age of Elizabeth as does Ben 
Jonson. 

There had doubtless been much 
in the whole affair which had 
placed it outside the pale of 
things which are subject to the 
ordinary judgment of men. 

The almost universal verdict was 
favorable, to a degree that I have 
never known it. 

The grossness of the past has 
vanished to be replaced by the 
purity of our nineteenth century 
poets. 

The quaint sayings that many 
of her^ characters have, could 
not have been thought by any one 
else than George Eliot.^ 

Thackeray certainly admires 
Swift; but when it comes as to 
whether he would have liked to 
have had Swift for a friend, he 
says most decidedly not. 

He has the happy gift that to 
put every one in high spirits he 
has only to be present. 


In each of these examples, both force and ease are pro* 
moted by nsing fewer words than are used in the sentence 
as originally written. 

1 See page 2.^6* 
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ease as affected by okdee 

tan^r. otr^ctt siS,,™ rs ^ 


n. 

Anno, must not it? Anne 
must it not bo our Mr. Elliot V 
I ray, sir, did not you bear? 

Is not it tbe same with other 

professions ? 


L 

Anne, must it not? Anne, 
must it not be our Mr. Elliot?^ 

Pray, sir, did you not bear ? 

Is it not tbe same with other 
professions ? 

Nowadays it is more natural to write “Must it nn+9^^ 
“Did you not?” “Isitnr.f?» ft.,,, ' not?” 

not you ? ” “Is not it ? ” hut t-i i L ** ^ ” “ Did 

in the days of Miss Austen^ preferred 

to one seneiation may be diaagreeable toLethe'r. 


1. 

A woman who had refused him 
was still as fair as when she de- 
clined to leave the world for 
him, — fairer, indeed. 

The blow had come, and it 
struck him now as hard as if it 
had not been expected, — almost 
Harder. 


IL 

A woman who had refused him 
was still as fair as, more beautiful 
in fact than, when she declined 
to leave the world for him. 

The blow had come, and it 
struck him now as hard as, almost 
harder than, if it had not been 
expected. 
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JU II. 

The Eev. Mr. Collins was filled The Eev. Mr. Collins was filled 
with gratitude to his benefactress with gratitude to and admiration 
and admiration of her. of his benefactress.^ 

In this sentence as originally written, a disagreeable em- 
phasis is thrown on and the least important 

words in the sentence. 

Other examples are — 

L TL 

I wish to be much more with I wish to be much more with, 
my children, and to work much and to work much more for, my 
more for them. children. 

Weakness produced by insuffi- The weakness produced by the 
cient food was, no doubt, the chief insufficient food has no doubt been 
cause of their death on their ar- the chief cause of their death on, 
rival, or very soon afterward. or very soon after, their arrival. 

All have come (just as Phila- All have come from (even as 
delphia bricks come) from a Philadelphia bricks come from), 
distinctly superior sort of clay, and are in the process of return- 
and are in the process of re- ing to, a distinctly superior sort 
turning to it. of clay. 

By emphasizing insignificant words, a writer sins not only 
against ease, but also against force ; for he lays stress on 
what is least important. When, however, a preposition, or 
some other little word, is really emphatic, it should be 
emphasized : e, ^., He could not help laughing, partly at, 
and partly with, his countryman.” 

Position of Phrases and Clauses. — Phrases and clauses 
are often so placed as to interfere with the reader’s ease. 

1. n. 

This affords to the other colle- 
ges just grounds for indignation. This affords just grounds to the 

To the other colleges this af- other colleges for indignation, 
fords justgroundsfor indignation. 

1 See page 234. 


12 
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L IL 

Most of Washington’s portraits TIio majority of Washington’s 
have to me (or, To me most of, portraits to me liave a mask-like 
etc.) a mask-like appearance, appearance. 

In tliese sentences as originally written, ^^to the other 
colleges and “ to me are so |)laced jis to jar on the ear. 
If the writer does not mean to einphasizti tliese expres- 
sions, they should come after affords ” and ^Hiave;” if 
he does mean to mupha.siz(‘. them, tliey should come at the 
beginning. 


I. 

Perhaps their education taught 
them something, — something val- 
uable, if you will, — but one thing 
it did not do. 


II. 

Their education taught them 
perhaps sometiiing— -if you will 
something valuable — but one 
thing it did not do. 


In this sentence as originally written, if you will ” is so 
placed as to separate words that are in apposition. Another 
fault is in the misplacing of perhaps.” 


L' 

To this exposure Culbert at- 
tributes the affection of the lunp 
from which she is suffering. 

In this state of affairs, Francis 
vacillated between the two parties. 

In spite of great resistance 
from the Parliament, this con- 
cordat was at length ratified. 

Although a Jewess, Jessica 
believed in Christianity. 


II. 

Culbert to this exposure at- 
tributes the affection of the lungs 
from which she is suffering. 

BYanois, in this state of affairs^ 
vacillated between the two parti(;s. 

This concordat, in .spitii of 
great rosiKtance from the Par- 
liament, was at length ratified. 

Jessit'-a, although a Jewess, 
believed in Cliristianity.^ 


In these Bentencjes as originally written, the words which 
stand between subject and verl) clog the flow of thought 
and interfere with the reader’s ease. 


^ See page 289. 
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L 

The doctor’s house, which had 
been the most hospitable house in 
Carlingford, would, of course, be 
shut up. 

Of all women who have under- 
taken to write poetry, she is by 
far the best. 

By their support of prohibi- 
tion, the Republicans have re- 
tained thousands of voters who 
would otherwise have left the 
party long ago. 


I', 

The doctor’s house would, of 
course, be shut which had 
been the most hoS|iSlable house 
in Carlingford. 

Of all women she is by far the 
best that ever took upon them the 
task of writing poetry. 

The Republicans have gained 
thousands of voters by their sup- 
port of prohibition who would 
long ago have left the party had 
it not taken this start. 


These sentences as originally written are so framed as 
to put the emphatic words in an obscure place, and to 
separate the relative clause from the noun with which it 
belongs. The first fault is a sin against force 5 the second 
is a sin against ease. 

Sentence-endings. — Some teachers and some text-books 
maintain that a sentence should never end with a prepo- 
sition or other insignificant word. 

The remark attributed to a college professor, prep- 
osition is a bad word to end a sentence with,’’ whether 
authentic or not, is instructive. If the professor’s prac- 
tice had squared with his theory, he would have said, 
“A preposition is a bad word with which to end a sen- 
tence ; ” but his instinct for language was stronger than 
his doctrine. His practical refutation of his own theory 
shows how dangerous it is to base a rule upon one’s no- 
tion of what good use should be, rather than upon what 
it is. 

From the point of view of ease, the professor’s remark 
as it slipped from his lips is certainly better than the form 
it would have taken had his sentence been framed in ae* 
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cordanee with his theory. That the theory is inconsistent 

Ihownh^ good authors might easily be 

shown by pages of citations. A few instances must suffice. 

Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy 1 
ft is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on, 

Shakspeek* 

Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with. 

Sha K8I*ERE. 

:^r the same reason, idiots are still in request in most of the eonw, 
of Germany, where there is not a prince of any greirmaim— 
who has not two or three . . . fools in his retinuet whom £ m 
the courtiers are always breaking their jests upon. - AnnisoN 

“ I am heartily sorry, sir, I erer deceived you, or indeed aov m.. 

“Th^ Is hardly any personal defeet,” lepHed Anne 

-LS rio.--L“ 

of Bath do yon Olnl ftsy ..mo 

It S!" ‘ ^ ”0 lafehe. to U5I1 

““o' 

hM*en’“‘inLT*lT T* “ '“'f "'“O” f*» 

Pimpoeltio™ „e «f“ 
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L IL 

That is the book which I have That is the book to which I 
taken a fancy to. have taken a fancy. 

That is all I ask for. That is all for which I ask. 

What are you thinking of? Of what are you thinking? 

What are you driving at ? At what are you driving? 

The sentences given under I. are more idiomatic and 
naore agreeable to the ear than those given under IL 

In the CHOICE, in the number, and in the order of words 
in a sentence^ study the reader^ s ease. 
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Chapter VI 

UNITY 


SKdTiON I 
IMTOKTANCK OF tTHITY 

A WRrA-(;oNSTi{r><;TKi> sontencie eontairw one and but one 
eadmg thought, and preHeiits it from one and but one point 

existeimo in the life of the aentencn, and the remlor, inatejid 

a«« S» ““ 

The importance of unity cjui hardly te ovor-oKtiimdcd 
Other qualities are useful to a writer; lait without th s he 
can never achieve the highest suea4. Witirirhe wm 
certainly be clear, and he may bo effective. ’ 

Unity in expression grows out of unity in thought 
A wnter who is in the habit of keepimr tmmtL, T i 
mind things whic.h belong together is more, likely to form 

’,“Z^r 7 * “■» -i. ” 

a scene of confusion. He, then, who would secure unitv in 
his language must have it in his thought. ^ 

SECTION II. 

UNITY IN l>OINT OF JDIIM 
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Change in Point of View. — Sometimes a sentence lacks 
unity of form because it is so arranged as to force, or seem 
to force, the reader to change his point of view. 


I. 

Darcy, without the slightest 
doubt that his great wealth was 
an inducement to marriage which 
no young lady would resist, ap- 
proached Miss Bennet as if he 
were* making'^ a great sacrifice. 


IL 

Without the slightest doubt 
but that he would be accepted, 
and that his great wealth would 
be an inducement which no young 
lady would refuse, Darcy ap* 
proached Miss Bennet as if a 
great sacrifice was^ being® made 
upon his part. 


This sentence as originally written suffers not only from 
redundancy, weakness, and clumsiness, but also from lack 
of unity caused by a change of construction in the as if 
clause. Up to this point, the writer, by making Darcy the 
principal subject, has kept him before the reader’s mind; 
but when, after mentioning Miss Bennet, he begins to 
speak of a sacrifice,” it is not at first clear by whom it 
is to be made. When the reader gets to his,” he finds 
out that Darcy is to make the sacrifice ; but the momentary 
perplexity destroys the unity of impression which a writer 
should produce. 

Other examples are — 


1 . 

Allston, though generally 
thought of as a painter only, 
was a man of more than one 
gift. 

As I came home by Holmes 
Field, I was struck by the view 
of the field in the darkness. 


DL 

Although we generally think 
of Allston only as a painter, he 
was a man of more than one 
gift. 

As I came home by Holmes 
Field, the view of the field in 
the darkness struck me. 


^ See pages 99-100. 


® See pages 236-238. 
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Otlier Forms of Incoherence.— A change in the point of 
view is a serious sin against unity of form : but it is not the 


only one. 

1 . 

Bosalind carries out her part 
the very end, — to the scene 
in which she declares that she 
has love ‘'‘for no woman/' 


11 . 

Rosalind carries out her part 
to the very cm! making her ap-.^ 
parent refusal as to marrying in 
her rc|>Iy, “ And I no woman." 


In the last example, by begiinung the second clause with 
^^to the scene,” we carry on and explain tlie idea of the first 
clause. In the sentence as originally written, the connec- 
tion between what precedes and wliat follows end ” is far 

from clear. 

I IL 

Salmon and trout abound, — a Salmon and trout almund and 
fact duly appreciated by several tluH fact was duly appreciated by 
of our party. several of our party. 

In this example, by omitting ‘^and,” and by putting 
fact” in apposition with the clause ^'salmon and trout 
abound,” we show that a fact ” sums up this clause. 

I. IL 

Going nearer, he was aston* He went nearer and was as* 
ished to find that the ghost of his tonished to find that the ghost of 
father-in-law was restlessly wan- his father-in-law was restlessly 
dering up and down. wandering up and down. 

In this example, the principal idea is i^xpn^ssod by ^^was 
astonished to find,” etc. Ho wont nearer ” is subordinate 
in thought, but not in form; going m^arer” is subordi- 
nate in both thought and form. A stmtence in which a 
subordinate idea is treated as if it were on the same level 
of importance with the leading idea is deficient in cleamesa 
and force, ^ as well as in unity. 


* geo pages 2I!2»S34» 
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Other examples are ~ 

I 

The plan of explaining an 
elaborate sentence by a diagram 
that looks like a railway map or 
a genealogical tree seems to me 
more ingenious than useful. 

It is amusing to see that ^ the 
proverb, ‘‘Monkeys imitate their 
masters,” is, as some very recent 
events go to show, often exempli- 
fied in life. 

A young lady who entered 
cheerfully and took a seat in 
front of me, fainted within less 
than half an hour in consequence 
of the excessive heat. 

When Orlando, driven from 
home by the cruelty of his 
brother, and Rosalind, disguised 
as a boy and unknown to her fond 
lover, meet by accident, Orlando 
admits that he has cut the name of 
Rosalind in the bark of the trees, 
and that he is the author of the 
verses hanging upon their boughs. 

Wlien Mrs. Rennet, disgusted 
with her daughter, called her a 
wilful girl, Mr. Collins showed 
that he was not without sense by 
observing that, if she were such, 
he doubted whether she would 
make a suitable wife for a man in 
his position. 

* See page 154* 


n. 

An elaborate sentence when 
expressed by a diagram presents 
an appearance suggestive of a 
railway map or a genealogical 
tree and the system seems to me 
more ingenious than useful. 

It is amusing to see how^ the 
proverb that “ Monkeys imitate 
their masters ” is often exempli- 
fied in life and some very recent 
events form a case in point. 

A young lady entered cheer- 
fully and took a seat in front of 
me; but within less than half an 
hour she fainted in consequence 
of the excessive heat. 

Orlando, driven from home by 
the cruelty of his brother and 
Rosalind disguised as a boy and 
unknown to her fond lover meet 
by accident and Orlando acknow- 
ledges the authorship 2 of the 
verses hung upon the boughs and 
that he has cut the name of Rosa- 
lind upon the bark of the trees. 

Mrs. Rennet was disgusted 
with her daughter and called 
her a wiKul girl who wanted to 
have her own way, to which Mr. 
Collins showed that he did have 
some sense, by observing that, in 
that case, he did not know as she 
would make a suitable wife for a 
man in his position. 

2 See page 206. 


12 * 
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L 

Tile author, who is very sel- 
dom «erious in anything lie i^ays, 
more than half intended his 
theme as a jest. 

As he left the stage, he re- 
marked, “ You don’t know what 
you have missed.” 

As I had been cooped up in 
the house all the morning, 1 
started in the middle of the 
afternoon for a walk. 


IL 

llie author more than half im 
tended his theme as a Jest, and 
is very seldom serious in any 
thing he says. 

He retired from the stage and 
remarked, ** You don’t know what 
you have missed.” 

I liad been cooped up in the 
liotiHe all the morning and so 
eiartetl out Sn the middle of the 
afternoon for a walk. 

the use of 

iiuportance is m offence 


In these sentences as originally written, 
to connect clauses of nnefiual 
against both force * and unity. 


This problem I have tried to 
solve, but it is one thing to ex- 
plain, another thing to suggest a 
remedy. 


IL 


Idns (|ue«tIon 1 have tried to 
solve, hot it is tale thing to ex- 
plain, but it is another thing to 
suggest a remedy. 


sentence as oriri. 

nally written to get hold of its meaning as a whot T 
amoving the second “but,” we make the sentence a unit ^ 


L 

For Swift's action in loavin**’ 
hia first charge in tiu* chundi no 
motives but mercenary ones can 
be found. 


ir. 

When Swift left his first charge 
in fhechurf‘h one ean see no other 

than iticreemiry niotiven which 
shrmid Jnllmince him to do go. 

In this sentence as originally written, “when” hnds n 
^on^of thlrS toll” 

giv.rLo^croi'”"”''' ” “ “ ‘“0 «»• 


nappes 
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Darcy could not but^ notice 
that she seemed to be a woman 
of sense, that she impressed 
others favorably, that, in short, 
she was one of those rare be- 
ings near whom the mind uncon- 
sciously delights to linger. 


IL 

Darcy could but^ notice that 
she seemed sensible, that she had 
made a very fair exhibition and 
impression, in short, that she was 
one of those mortals who are few 
to any one individual, and upon 
whom the mind dwells with 
pleasure without really thinking, 
only just wandering about with- 
out definite point or purpose 
leaving only a vague trail behind, 
yet very pleasing to the senses. 


This sentence as originally written is without form and 
void.’^ It exemplifies the worst sort of writing, — that in 
which the author, not knowing what to say, pours out a 
flood of words. The meaning of several clauses can only 
be guessed ; and the participles at the end of the sentence 
are like a mob without a leader. 


SECTION IIL 

UNITY IN POINT OF SUBSTANCE 

Too Much in a Sentence. — A sentence that contains more 
than one leading thought is not a unit in substance. 


I. 

(a) Professor Benjamin Owen, 
the Swedish composer who has 
just died in Michigan, came to 
America with Ole Bull more 
than thirty years ago. 

. (b) Professor Benjamin Owen, 
who has just died in Michigan, 
was a native of Sweden, and a 
composer of some note, He came 
to America with Ole Bull more 
than thirty years ago. 


n. 


Professor Benjamin Owen, who 
has just died in Michigan, was a 
composer of some note, a native 
of Sweden, and came to America 
with Ole Bull over thirty years 
ago. 
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If the writer of the original sentence wished to ATr,„v„ • 
the fact that Professor Owen can. to 
Bull, he should have mentioned parentheticallv nnf i ® 
that Professor Owen has just died in Michigan but 
in I. (a), that he was a native of Sweden uM th f ’ 

“ rT?p “r- 

(1) wbat iroiessor Owen was, and ( 2 ) wliatlie diVl \ 

.hoaia, as i„ I, («,. lava pat aaci 

separate sentence. “ ® 


L 

John possessed a small amount 
of book-learning, but had seen 
little of the world. Ho was con- 
ceited and arrogant, but withal 
obsequious to the ricL 


II. 

John had received a sm«n 
amount of bnok-lfaniiu.-; but 
had seen litth, of the woHd, and 
was c<»ncfited and arrogant, Imt 
withal oijscquious before the rich. 


The sentence given under 11. lacks unity of substance 
.Since there is no apparent (•.uut,.of.i<.., between John’s 
book-learning and ignorance of the world on the one 
and and his traits of character on the other, there is 

former ‘he 

arilu^ ^ ^ 


I 

TMs is only one of Mr. Smith's 
schemes for making himself the 
n(^xt President. To mjeomplish 
this end, he in willing to adopt 
any scheme that his friends may 
invent. 


IL 

This ii only one df Mr. Smith’s 
schemcis to lieeome the nc‘xt Pre- 
sidentand to acc(iinpHf?h this end 
h(‘ is willing to adopt any scheme 
that his friends may invent. 


In the sentence given under II., «and,» at first sie-hl- 
ppears to connect become the next IVaHident^^ with 

“to «pu.u thi, 

WO .ojaKto wh»t is said abmit ono ol 
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Mr. Smiths schemes from what is said about his general 
purpose, and thus secure unity. 

I. II. 

Opposite Lilliput was another Opposite Lilliput there was 
city with which it was constantly another city, which was con- 
at war. Just before Gulliver ar- stantly at war with them and a 
rived, this city had prepared a large fleet had been prepared, 
large fleet with the express in- just before Gulliver arrived, by 
tention of annihilating Lilliput. them with the express intention 

of annihilating Lilliput. 

The writer of the sentence under II., by putting into one 
sentence both what he says in general about the city oppo- 
site Lilliput and what he says in particular about the doings 
of that city just before Gulliver’s arrival, violates the prin- 
ciple of unity. The general remark should be in one sen- 
tence ; the particular remark, in another. 

I^ II. 

Swift’s ways were coarse and Swift was coarse and very vul 
vulgar. He would irritate a man gar in his ways and would dis- 

by making fun of him just for please some one by making vile 

the pleasure of putting him under fun of him just for the pleasure 
his feet. he got from seeing some one 

crushed under his foot. 

Swift^s general characteristics belong in one sentence; 
the particular manifestations of them, in another. 

I. II. 

At the accession of Henry IV. Paul was a canon of Ratisbon 
of Germany, Paul was a canon at the accession of Henry IV. 

of Ratisbon. Falling, somehow, of Germany and somehow fell 

under the displeasure of his mon- under the displeasure of his mon- 
arch, he was banished from his arch and was banished from his 
see. see. 

The assertion that Paul was a canon belongs in one sen^ 
tence ; the remark about his banishment, in another. 
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1 

He bore tbe scar to his grave. 
At his funeral many of his oI<l 
friends gathered to honor the 
memory of a gallant soldier and 
beloved comrade. 


It 

He bore the sear to his graven 
when* many of his old friends 
gathered to pay their last tribute 
to tbe memory of a gallant soldier 
and well beloved comrade. 


ihe remark about the scar belongs in one sentence: the 
account of the funeral, in another. 


L 

The shepherd promised to 
bring Rosalind to Orlando the 
next day. In case this vfv.xv, 
done — and Orlando douhted 
very much whether it wotild Im 
Orlando agreed to marry 
Rosalind if she were willing. 


IL 

The. slH;‘|)herd promised to 
produce Orlando’s Rosalind the 
next day ; it siudi a thing oc- 
<;urre<h and (Irlando doubted 
very mu(!h (hat it would occur, 
Orlando w(»uld marry Rosalind, 
she being willing, t 


The attempt to put into one sentence both what the 
shepherd said to Orlando an<l what Orlando said to the 
shepherd is not successful. We secure unity by giving a 
sentence to each. 


L 

lago thotight that the surest 
way to take vengeance on Othello 
was to put a stop to his marriage 
with Besdemona. Accordingly, 
on the night fixed for the elope- 
ment, he told his friend Roderigo 
about it, and persuaded him to 
wake up Brabantio j but it was 
too late, Othello was already 
married. 


>See 


11 . 

Tago thought that the surest 
way to takti vengeance on Othello, 
was to interrupt the marriage 
Ix^tween Desdemona and him, 
and, accordingly, on the night 
of the elo[)enMuib he aroused 
Brahantio, not himself, but he 
persuaded Roderigo a friend of 
his to do it for him, and told him 
the fact of the. elopement; but 
lago was too late that time, fel 
Othello was already married* 

> 205 . 
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The sentence given under II. is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to tell in one breath the whole story of lago’s effort 
to prevent Othello^s marriage. We secure unity by putting 
into one sentence all that relates to lago’s purpose, and 
into another ail that relates to his scheme for carrying out 


his purpose. 

I. 

The myth on which this story 
is founded is ^ that the hero Taras, 
while upon a voyage of coloniza- 
tion, was saved from shipwreck 
by a dolphin sent by his father, 
and was borne safely to the spot 
where Tarentum now stands. 
There, out of gratitude for his 
escape, he founded the city. 


II. 

The myth on which this story 
is founded was ^ that the hero 
Taras when upon a voyage of 
settlement was saved from ship- 
wreck by a dolphin sent by his 
father Neptune and borne into 
safety to the spot where Taren- 
tum now stands and there out of 
gratitude for his escape he erect- 
ed the city. 


In trying to tell the whole story of the myth in a single 
sentence, the writer puts together two remotely connected 
facts. The account of the heroes landing is enough for one 
sentence. 

Sentences which try to tell everything at once tell noth- 
ing clearly or effectively. They violate unity of time, of 
place, of subject, — one or all. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

Far from faking his refusal to 
heart, he made, within a week, 
the acquaintance of a young lady 
in the neighborhood and pro- 
posed to' her. He was accepted ; 
for though the lady had passed 
what might be called the mar- 
riageable age, sbe wanted to 
marry for the sake of a home. 


H. 

He did not take his refusal to 
heart, but within a week, became 
acquainted with a young lady in 
the neighborhood, who was past 
what might be called the mar- 
riageable age, but who wanted 
to marry for the sake of a home, 
and having proposed to her, wa)s 
accepted. 


^ See page 94. 
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L 

When Mr. Collins heard that 
Elizabeth was stubborn in dis- 
position, he was on the point of 
refusing to marry her; but Mrs. 
Bennet did not give him time to 
say anything. She hurried od 
to persuade iClizabrdh to 
him ; hut Elizabeth would not be 
persuaded. 

In le.ss than a month he was 
again at seta, with a letter <jf 
manpio which would open to him 
the French harbors in all parts 
of the world. He sooti captured 
in the mouth of the Chaniud a 
large vessel which was sailing 
without a convoy. 

Shortly afterward, while on a 
visit to the Bentleys, \m proposed 
a second time to Elizabeth and 
was accepted. In a few wet^ks 
they were marrwMi. They lived 
long and happily together. 

The Fay house has a good rec- 
ord. In years gone by, it served 
the country, I btdieve, by lodging 
a general of tlie Revolution. IBi, 
doubtless, found it large enough ; 
but the Society for the (/ollegiate 
Instruction of Women, though it 
began work in a way much le.ss 
pretentious than Its name, out- 
grew the Fay house soon after 
moving in. Two summtirs ago, 
the house had to be very much 
enlarged and improved. 


It 

When ^Ir. Collins heard that 
Elizabeth was stubborn in dis- 
positiuu lit* was on the point of 
rt'fusing to marry her, hut Mrs. 
Benm*t tlid not give him time to 
.say anything but immediately 
ha.stcned to persuade Elizabeth; 
hut. Elizabeth woubl not be per 
suailed. 

Hi*, had a letter of marque 
whiith wouhl cqum the French 
harbors to liim in all parts of 
tlm world ; atid in less than a 
mouth he was again at sea and 
had caplurt‘d a large ve.ssel in 
the iiKiulh of the cltannel, which 
was sailing without a convoy. 

Shortly after he visited the 
Ueutlt^vH ami jiroposcd a second 
time (o Elizabeth and his propo- 
sition ' wtis accept <»d and in a few 
weeks they were married, and 
lived a long and happy life to- 
gether. 

Fay house has a good re- 
cord, In the years gom^ by it 
served its country, I b«dlt*ve, by 
Itnlging a Revolutionary Ceneral, 
or something like that; and he, 
doubtless, found it plenty large 
enough but, though the Society 
for tlie Collegiate Instruotion of 
Women Is^gan work in a way much 
less prefeentiotjit than its name, it 
was not long in the Fay house 
before it outgrew it; and two 
stjmmers ago the house was very 
mtich enlarged and improved 


nair© 56. 
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I. 

I was reading it to Mrs. Cole. 
After she went away I was read- 
ing it again to my mother, for it 
is such a pleasure to her — a 
letter from Jane — that she can 
never hear it often enough. So 
I knew it could not be far oJBP; 
and here it is, only just under 
my huswife; and since you are 
so kind as to wish to hear what 
she says — feut, first of all, I 
really must, in justice to Jane, 
apologize for her writing so short 
a letter, — only two pages you see, 
hardly two. Generally she fills 
the whole paper and crosses haK. 


n. 

I was reading it to Mrs. Cole, 
and, since she went away, I was 
reading it again to my mother, 
for it is such a pleasure to her -r- 
a letter from J ane — that she can 
never hear it often enough ; so I 
knew it could not be far off, and 
here it is, only just under my hus- 
wife, — and since you are so kind 
as to wish to hear what she says; 
but, first of all, I really must, in 
justice to Jane, apologize for her 
writing so short a letter, only 
two pages you see, hardly two, 
and in general she fills the whole 
paper and crosses half. 


The last sentence given under II. lacks unity in every 
respect and from every point of view. It fell from the lips 
of Miss Bates, — a character in Jane Austen’s Emma,” — 
who is as slipshod in mind as she is tedious and confusing 
in speech. 

In each of the foregoing sentences as originally written, 
the offence against unity consists in putting into one sen- 
tence things that do not belong together. 


Too Little in a Sentence. — A lack of unity is sometimes 
caused by scattering through two or more sentences a 
thought which belongs in a single sentence. 


I. 

Finding in the bed a person 
whom he supposed to be his 
brother, he got a pail of water 
and poured it over the unlucky 
sleeper. 


n. 

He found a person in the bed 
and supposed it to be his brother. 
He accordingly got a pail of 
water and poured it over the un* 
fortunate sleeper. 
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In tlxis example, the important fact is that poured 
a pail of water over a person wlioni lie mistook for his 
brother. In the passage as originally writtmi, a part of 
this fact is put into one sentence, a part into another. 
Unity is promoted by putting the whole story into a single 
sentence. 

Other examples are — 


L 

Though I have the greatest re- 
spect for Mrs. Tinsel, she seems 
to me an aflEected woman, -—an 
impression caused, perhaps, by 
some feminine gossip which I 
overheard a few days ago. 

Last night 1 heard a mission- 
ary from India ridate an incident 
that illustrates very well the posi- 
tion of women among the Brah- 
mins. 

The reported attempt of aKow 
York paper to dissuade panuits 
from sending their sons to Har- 
vard and Yale because the po- 
litical economy taught in these 
institutions tends ^ to pro[>[iga(e 
free -trade doctrines shctls a 
strong light on the ProU'ctionist 
position,— the position that there 
can be only one side to the qiuis- 
tion : the Protcctiouist, or so- 
called American, side. 

** Rosalie ** and his satirical 
poems — which remind you of 
Pope— are his best work. 


II. 

Though I Itave the greatest re- 
S|:)ect fi)r Tiirocd, slie seems 
to me an aflec‘ted woman. Per- 
haps my is due to some 

feminine gossip which I overbeard 
a few days ago. 

Last niglit I heard an address 
by a missinnury who has taught in 
India. He rehued an imddcait that 
illustrates very well the position 
of women among the Brahmins. 

The report to the efTecst that a 
New Y(H’k paper souglit to dis- 
suade |>ar(mtH from sending their 
sons to Harvard and Yale because 
tlie I'Kilitical Economy taught in 
the.S 0 institutions tended * to prop- 
agattj frtHj trade do(ttrines, is 
illuHlrative the pndcaitionist 
poKition. He iuu't! maintains that 
theni can be only one side to the 
question and that of course is the 
BO cnilcsl American or Protection- 
ist's side. 

** Rosalie*’ and his satirical 
poems arc his lieHt work. In tho 
latter lie reminds you of Fop©. 


* See page 04. 
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L 

There was a shaking of dry 
bones at Oxford, particularly at 
Oriel, which had already won a 
sort of intellectual supremacy in 
the University. 

The value of railway property 
in the United States, which in 
1891 was estimated at $10,697,- 
817,239, is unparalleled in the 
history of any other industry. 

In one of^ the tenement dis- 
tricts, across which I was taking 
a short cut, dirty, half-clad chil- 
dren were playing on the side- 
walks and almost under the feet 
of the horses in the street. 

In one of my childish impulses 
to do the romantic, I left my 
brothers in the library, crept 
upstairs to the garret, took the 
ladder that I found there, and 
placing it against the eaves, 
climbed to^ the tower roof. 


n. 

There was a shaking of dry 
bones in Oxford and particularly 
in Oriel. Oriel had already won 
a sort of intellectual supremacy 
in the University. 

The value of railway property 
in the United States in 1891 was 
estimated at $10,697,817,239. 
This capital is unparalleled in 
the history of any other industry. 

I was taking a short cut across 
one of the tenement districts. 
Dirty, half-clad children were 
playing on the sidewalks and in 
the street almost under the feet 
of the horses. 

It was only one of my childish 
impulses to do the romantic. I 
left my brothers in the library 
and crept upstairs to the garret, 
took the ladder that I found there 
and climbed on to^ the tower roof. 
I stood the ladder against the 
eaves and climbed to the roof. 


In each of the foregoing passages as originally written, 
the offence against unity consists in scattering through two 
or more sentences that which belongs in one. 

Aim at unity in foem and in substance. 


^ See page 14B. 
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Chapter L 

LOKG OR SHORT SENTENCES 

Some writers prefer long to short sentences, others short 
to long ones ; but it is far more important that sentences 
should be skilfully constructed than that they should be 
of a certain length. 

A sentence that conforms to the English idiom, and that 
presents a single idea with perfect clearness, is practically 
shorter than one that contains fewer words, but that is hetero- 
geneous in substance and obscure or confused in form. That 
which lacks correctness, clearness, and unity is understood, 
if understood at all, with difficulty, and it may require a 
second reading ; that which has clearness and unity is under- 
stood at once. A sentence conspicuous for force or for ease 
is practically shorter than one of apparently the same length 
which is feeble or clumsy in expression. Force, by stimu- 
lating the attention, and ease, by diminishing the strain on 
the attention, enable a reader to get at the meaning without 
wasting time on words that signify nothing, or on sounds 
that jar on the ear or offend the taste. 

If, then, a sentence possesses the five merits of correct- 
ness, clearness, force, ease, and unity, its length if not exces- 
sive matters little. For example — 
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Try again. 

II ante auikefl wasta 
Wliattnxn* is riglit# 

Our antagonist is our helper* 

There ’s no such word as 

The pen is mightier than me swont 

Wh,en had men conH|)ire, good men must eomhine* 

The church door was open^ and I sU*p|>ed in. 

So the prince, for all his cleverm‘ss, was not hdp|>y. 

A few rough logs, laid side by side, serviul for a bridge over thk 
stream. 

One would think that in i.cr.-oi.ifvin;- a nation' would be apt 
to picture soinothing grand, lieroic, and iniixjsing, l.ut it in char» 
terisfie of tlie peculiar Iiimuir of the l-hiitlifli, and ,,f their love for 
what ia blunt, comic, and familiar, tliat tliey iiave cnilHMUe<i their 
national oddities in tlio figuns of a sturdy, eorpiilent old fellow, with 
a tliree-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather Itrceclies, and .st.mt oaken 
cudgel 

Although the last sentence, which comes from Washing- 
ton Irving, contains precisoly the stime munbor of words — 
sixty-nine — as the ten sentences before it taken together, 
it is so arranged that a roadtsr of ordinary intelligence, far 
from being incommoded by its length, goes with ease and 
speed from word to word and from clause to clause. 

Mingled witti the more headlong and half-drunken crowd there 
were some sharp-visaged men who loved tlie irralionality of riots for 
something else than its own sake, and who at present were not so 
much the richer as they desired to lie, for the pains they had taken 
in coming to the Trcby ekiot.ion, induced by certain jirognoKtu-a 
gathered at Duffield on the nomination-day that there might Iw the 
conditions favorable to that confusion which was always a harvest- 
time. 

^ Though this senteno© from Georg© Eliot contains only 
nine more words than that quoted from Irving, it is much 
more difficult to follow. The difficulty lies piirfcly in the 
fact that the main assertion in the senteneo--tho asse^ 
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fcion in tlie crowd were men wlio had come for the 
purpose of thieving— is not plainly expressed. Another 
dlfhculty lies in the unwieldiness of the last part of the 
sentence, beginning with the word “ induced.” 



In the first part of this sentence — extending through “a 
narrow one”— the author (Mr. Buskin) says that, though 
it would be unsafe to generalize from his own experience, 
“personal experience is the only safe ground to go upon.” 
In the second part — extending through “his own mind” — 
the author says that he will make no excuse for talking 
about himself, because often the best thing a man can do is 
to tell the truth about the working of his own mind. In 
the third and last part, the author gives as a further reason 
for talking about himself the fact that he possesses in 
gftater degree than most men the “ gift of taking pleasure 
in landscape.” Each of these three parts might— to adr 
vantage, perhaps — have formed a separate sentence; but 
clearness of thought, and simplicity of language make the 
sentence, in its present form, as easy to follow as a sen- 
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by sins against clearness, force, ease, or unity, one or all. 
This stage is, however, not uncommonly followed by another, 
in which short sentences abound to such an extent that the 
reader is disposed to echo the exclamation of a character in 
the Earl of Beaconsfield’s Endymion,'^ — « I hate shox-t 
sentences, like a dog barking.” 

Advantages of a Long Sentence. — An idea which is so 
simple in itself and so simply expressed that a reader of 
ordinary intelligence can grasp it at once, should, as a rule, 
be put into one moderately long sentence, not scattered 
through several short sentences.' Several short sentences 
give the idea in pieces which the reader has to put together; 
one long sentence gives it as a whole. 
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L 

And now Londonderry was 
left destitute of all military and 
of all civil government* I^To man 
in tlie town Lad a right to com- 
mand any other: the defences 
were weak : the provisions were 
scanty: an incensed tyrant and 
a great army were at the gates. 
But within was that which has 
often, in desperate extremities, 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of 
nations. 


n. 

And now Londonderry was 
left destitute of all military and 
of all civil government. No man 
in the town had a right to com- 
mand any other. The defences 
were weak. The provisions were 
scanty. An incensed tyrant and 
a great army were at the gates. 
But within was that which has 
often, in desperate extremities, 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of 
nations. 


In the passage under I., which comes from Macaulay, the 
second sentence is obviously more effective than the four 
short sentences which take its place in the passage under 
II, By putting the four statements into one sentence, the 
author shows that they are more closely connected with one 
another than with the sentence which precedes or with that 
which follows. The difference between the two ways of 
saying the same thing is merely a matter of punctuation ; 
but it is an important difference. 


1 . 

The Ingger was ready in the 
river ; the wind was steady from 
the east; the weather promised 
well, and Blake hurried him on 
board. 


II. 

The lugger was ready in the 
river. The wind was steady 
from the East. The weathdr 
promised well and Blake hurried 
him on board. 


The three sentences under II. seem to stand apart from 
one another. By making them one sentence in form, we 
show that they are one in substance. 

I. 11. 

Like all the other characters, She is human, and so are a!l 
she is human ; but about her is the characters. But about her 
something ennobling. is something ennobling 
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The opposition between the two assertions connected by 
^^but” is brought out more clearly and strongly if both 
form one sentence. 

Other examples are — 


1 . 

Most urge that the present 
system of education be extend- 
ed; but they imply, if they do 
not show clearly, that they are 
speaking of the public schools 
only. 

Certain authors should, to some 
extent, be read by everybody ; 
but everybody should he allowed 
the privilege of choosing for him- 
self. 

In a minute we were rounding 
the point, Edward at the helm ; 
for the “cat" was his, and nei- 
ther brother eveu' iakes tlie helm 
of the other’s boat. 

When Lucy heard that Thomas 
Parker had decided to go to 
England, either on husinesa or 
because he could not get along 
with her father, she felt S6c,r<itly 
happy; for she believed that the 
disttord betweem tlie two families 
would now be at an end. 

We find ourstdves r(‘curnng 
again and again to tlie inchhmts 
of the foot-ball game at Spring- 
field ; for vivid impressions, made 
in the excitement of great enthu- 
msm, are lasting. 


11 . 

Most urge that the present 
system of iiducation he extended. 
But they imply, if they do not 
show clearly, tiiat tiny speak of 
the public scliools ordj. 

Of course t]n*.re are certain 
authors that shouhl he read 
somewhat by (*\ cry 1 lody. ICvmy- 
body, however, should be allowed 
the privilege of choosing for 
hims(df. 

In a minute we were rounding 
the point, Edward at the helm. 
It was his cat, and iHuther brotiier 
ever takes the helm of the other's 
boat. 

Thomas I^arker had de<‘idi‘d 
to go to England, liither he(‘ause 
he could not get along with Lncy's 
father, or on business. When 
she had htsard it, she had f(dt 
8t*ere.tly happy, as th<i distjord 
betweiui tins two families would 
tlum he at an end.^ 

Vivid impr(\ssinns, made in the 
excitement of great enthusiasm, 
are very lasting. find our- 
selves retnirring again and again 
to the iniridents f)f the foot-ball 
game at Springfield. 


* See page 271. 
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I. 

Strong and eccentric minds 
may rise superior to public opin- 
ion, as they did at Athens in the 
fourth and fifth centuries before 
Christ. Then literature and 
science flourished; but when 
those great minds passed away, 
public opinion conquered indi- 
viduality* 


IL 

Strong and eccentric minds 
may rise superior to public opin- 
ion. They did at Athens in the 
fourth and flfth centuries before 
Christ. Then literature and 
science flourished. But at last 
those great minds passed away 
and public opinion conquered 
individuality. 


In the foregoing examples, by putting two sentences into 
one and binding them together with, a connective which 
shows the relation between them, we enable the reader to 
understand all the facts at a glance. 


Advantages of Short Sentences. — An idea which a reader 
of ordinary intelligence cannot grasp all at once should, as 
a rule, be expressed in several short sentences rather than 
in one long sentence. That which is difficult to grasp when 
presented as a whole — either because the subject is unfa- 
miliar or because the main thought is clouded by qualifica- 
tions — may be easy to get hold of in parts. 

In days when scholars with trained minds and plenty of , 
leisure formed the reading public, authors — e. y., Clarendon 
and Milton — wrote sentences much longer than authors of 
our day would think of writing. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there was a marked change ; but even in 
the age of Queen Anne, sentences such as few writers of the 
present day would print abounded in books intended for 
general reading. In Robinson Crusoe,” one of the most 
popular books ever written, Defoe expresses himself in sen- 
tences much longer than would be ventured upon by any 
author of the nineteenth century who was "addressing the 
general public. 
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L 

I now began to consider that I 
might yet get a great many things 
out of the ship whudi would })e 
useful to me, and particularly 
some of the rigging and sails, 
and such other things as might 
come to land; and I resolved to 
make another voyage on board 
the vessel, if possible. As I knew 
that the first storm that blew 
must necessarily break her all in 
pieces, I resolved to set a, 11 other 
things apart, till I got every- 
thing out of the ship that I could 
get. Then I called a eounidl 
(that is to say, in my thoughts) 
whether I should take back the 
raft ; but this appeared imprac- 
ticable. So I resolved to go as 
before, when tlie ti<i(s was down ; 
and I did so, only that I stripjicd 
before I went down from my hut, 
having nothing on but a check- 
ered shirt and a pair of linen 
drawers, and a pair of pumps on 
my feet. 


IL 

I now began to consider, that 
I might y<.‘.t get a great many 
Things out of the Ship, which 
wouhl be useful to m<‘, and par- 
ticularly some of the digging, 
and Sails, and such othin* '['lungs 
as might come to Laud, and I 
resolveil to imike another Voyage 
on hoard the Vessel, if possible; 
and as I knew that the first 
Storm that blew must m'<!e:ssarily 
break her all in r‘u^ci\s, I r(‘S(>lvM 
to set all other Things apart,, ’till 
I got every d'hing out of the Ship 
that I <rould get ; Ham 1 call’d a 
Council, that is to say, in my 
Thoughts, whether I should ta,ke 
hack the Haft, hut this appear’d 
impracticable; so I ri^solv’d to 
go as !)efore, wdien the I’ide was 
down, and I did so, only that 
I stripp’d before I went from 
my Hut, having nothing on hut 
a Chmpmr’d Shirt,, and a Pair 
of Linen Drawers, and a Pair of 
Pumps on my Feet. 


The sentence under II., — one hundred and ^-tixtj-two 
words in all, — which is copied verbatim frotri the first 
edition of ^^lobinson Crusoe/' is, in length, structure, and 
the fact that it forms a paragraph hy itB(ilf, a fair sjtmple 
of the style of the book in its original form- A modeirn 
writer would have put into several sentencoB, framed some- 
what after the fashion of those under L, wliat Defoe puts 
into one sentence. Here, as al)ove/ the tli {Terence between 
the two forms is largely a matter of punctuation. 

^ Beo page 2B% 
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I. 

The latest attempt to disprove 
the report is that of Jesse li. 
Jones, who gives a detailed nar- 
rative of the silver-ware episode. 
He charges a clerk at General 
Butler’s headquarters with forg- 
ing the General’s signature to 
the orders which confiscated the 
plate, and with enriching himself 
with the plunder. 


11 . 

The latest attempt to disprove 
the report is that of Jesse H. 
Jones, who gives a detailed nar- 
rative of the silver-ware episode, 
charging a clerk at Gen. Butler’s 
headquarters with forging the 
general’s signature to the orders 
confiscating the plate and enrich- 
ing himself with the plunder. 




In this example, clearness, force, ease, and unity are pro- 
moted by substituting two sentences for one. 

Other examples are — 


I, 

We were three miles from any 
house in which I could obtain 
shelter, and I was afraid of 
catching cold. To make the 
best of a bad job and, if possi- 
ble, to keep warm, I started to 
run those three miles. 

Thus, from first to last, in 
France as in Kome, coins are an 
index to the changing political 
and social state of the kingdom 
and the people. Kising or fall- 
ing with every rise or fall in 
civilization, they furnish an elo- 
quent commentary on the na- 
tional history. 

Thus the autumn passed away 
in literary, athletic, and social 
pursuits ; and at last, after several 
examinations. Thanksgiving Day 


II. 

We were three miles from any 
nouse where I could obtain shel- 
ter so that I was fearful lest I 
should catch a severe cold, hut 
trying to make the best of it I 
started to run those three miles 
and thus keep warm. 

Thus from first to last in 
France, as in Kome the coins, 
form an index of the changing 
political and social state of the 
kingdom and of the people ; 
rising and falling with every rise 
and fall in their civilization, they 
afford within themselves an elo- 
quent commentary upon the his- 
tory of the nation. 

Thus the fall past away in 
studies, boating, and social pur- 
suits; till, after seferal exami- 
nations, Thanksgiving Day came, 
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I 

came. 1 was lucky enough to 
have friends with wliom 1 could 
spend the day ; liut others, less 
fortunatxs ate their turkey and 
cranberries at Memorial llalL 

The American Kthiiograjjhical 
Exhibition, as planned by Pro* 
fessor Putnam, is intended to 
present a living picture of the 
actual home life of typical na* 
tive peoples in dil’fcrcnt parts 
of America, from the Arctic re- 
gions (.0 the island of Tierra (hd 
F uego. VV ith co*opcrali « m < d 
the United Statics Indian Ollice, 
many triboir of th(‘- United States 
Indians will he represtmted, ami 
will take their jjroper place 
among the native peoples of 
America. . 

d'hc brakeman on our car, 
who was cvid(‘ntly a ni*w hand at 
the busini^ss, had not yet acf[uired 
the brus(iuen<jss of his trade. 1 1 e 
kept going through the car, open- 
ing ventilators and windows 
and shutting blinds whenever he 
thought he- could thereby increase 
the comfort of the passengers. 
FI is thoughtfulness called forth 
much favorable comment. 

1 shall merely try to give a 
short sketch of those features of 
the social (condition of France 
which have most impressed me. 
I shall emphasize the wide class 
distinctions. I shall speak of 


II. 

when I was lu(‘ky enough to hav, 
friends with whom 1 spent the 
day ; while tlu* less h>r{ unale ones 
ate. their turkey and cranberries 
at Meinorinl Hell. 

The. Aim-ritian K;.;inoi.‘ra])bic' 
JCxhibition, ns planned by IVo* 
fes.^or Pulnanu is intended to 
pres<uit a living pict,iu*c of the 
actual home life (d typhnd na- 
tive peoples in <iinVrt‘nt j)art8 
of AuHU'ica from the Arctic; re- 
gions to the Islaml of 'I ierra del 
Fm*go, incltiding many tribes of 
the United Slates Indians which 
will be. r(;pres('nic<l , witli the 
cooperation (d tiu*. United Stat(‘s 
Indian otiici% and take their 
pro[K*r plac(* among the native 
peoph‘H of America. 

d'he liraktunan on our car was 
evidenlly a m-w hand at the lousi- 
ness ami had md. yet a^apiinul 
the hrus(pu,meKS of hh trade, for 
he k<;pt going through the car 
opening vcntilator.s and windows 
and shutting blinds, whenever h(t 
tlamght tin; comfort cd the pas- 
sengers could t hereby be in- 
creased, until he ha<i attracted 
considerahli; favorable <;omment 
on his th(mghifu!ncss. 

I shall merely try to give a 
short sketch of the chied leatnrcH 
of the social (amdititm of France 
which have most intpressc^d me, 
emphasizing tin* wide class dis- 
tinctions, and showing some of 
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I. 

some of the oppressive and vex- 
atious burdens under wMch the 
people struggled. 

Its progress must be watched 
with interest by every student 
of political science, and by every 
alert citizen of the United States. 
To the student of political science 
it offers a rare opportunity to 
study the foundation of a new 
governmentf and of a new form 
of government. To the citizen of 
the United States it is interesting 
because it shows a people, akin 
to his own, trying to gain peace- 
fully under the crown what his 
forefathers a hundred years ago 
gained by revolt from the crown 
and by war. 

To return to the subject of Mr. 
Collins and Miss Bennet. When 
she refuses this prim and con- 
ventional lover, it is amusing to 
see his mingled surprise and 
wrath. His feeling is so evenly 
divided between the two that one 
can hardly tell which is predomi- 
nant. At last, his anger getting 
the better of his surprise, with 
a look of contempt he stalks 
proudly out of the room. 


II. 

the oppressive and vexatious 
burdens under which the people 
struggled. 

Its progress must be watched 
with interest by every student 
of political science, for it offers 
the rare chance of studying the 
foundation of a new government 
— and a new form of government ; 
and by every alert citizen of these 
United States, because he sees a 
kindred people trying to gain 
peacefully, under the crown what 
his forefathers gained a hundred 
years ago by war and revolt from 
the crown. 


To return to the subject of Mr. 
Collins and Miss Bennet, it is 
most amusing when the latter 
has refused her prim and conven- 
tional lover, to see his mingled 
surprise and wrath, it is so 
evenly divided that one can 
hardly tell which is predominant, 
finally his anger gets the better 
of his surprise and with a look 
of utmost contempt he stalks 
proudly out of the room. 


In deciding between long and short sentences, a writer 
should consider both what he has to say^ and who his readers 
are likely to he. 
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Chapter II* 

PBRI01>IC OK I 4 OO 8 K HBN'rENCieS 

Sbntbkcbs are either periodic or loose* 

I. IL 

From start to finish, the seniors The seniors rowed a pluek)> 

rowed a plucky race. race from start to finish. 

This example shows a periodht ami a loost*. Hcntoncse. side 
by side. The periodic sentence (givmi under 1.) holds the 
thought in. suspimsc from the lu^ginning to iht^ mul; the 
loose sentence (given under M.) might, so far as gram- 
matical construction is (*.oncerm‘d, end at ‘^race.^^ In other 
words, the periodic senteucii is not a sentencii until the 
en<l is reached, for till then it does not express a (jomplete 
thought; the loose sentence would, if it stopped at 
express a complete thought. 

Advantages of the Periodic Sentence. — fn 8<urtences 
which are so short and so simple in construe.tion that a 
reader of ordinary intelligence catches the meaning at once, 
the periodic form is usually preferable to the loose. 


I. 

Even in his own mind, he did 
not dare to form a guess. 

Without Vxjing told, he brought 
me two plates of steak. 

So far as the spectators were 
concerned, it was a poor day for 
the race. 

As the lecture is both long and 
important, I hope you will eome 
early. 


n. 

Tie <11(1 not ilare to form a 
guess even in his own mind. 

lie brought me two plates of 
steak without being told. 

It was a poor day for the race 
as far as the spcMdators were 
concerned. 

You will come early, I hope, 
as the lecture is long and im- 
portant 
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I. 11. 

The concerts are both pleasing The concerts are pleasing to 
to ordinary hearers and instruc- ordinary hearers as well as in- 
tive to students of music. structive to students of music. 

In each of these examples, the periodic form (given under 
I,) is preferable to the loose form (given under II.). 

In the last periodic sentence, ^^both’’ leads the reader to 
expect a second phrase beginning with and ; ’’ in the loose 
sentence, the phrase as well as instructive to students of 
music coijies in as an afterthought. 

Other examples are — 

I. n. 

Lord Tennyson’s fancy is not Lord Tennyson’s fancy is 
only graceful and humorous, but always and conspicuously ten- 
is always and conspicuously ten- der, as well as graceful and 
der. humorous. 

They talk more for the fun of They talk for the fun of the 
the fray and the joy of contradic- fray and the joy of contradic- 
tion than in order to listen to tion rather than in order really 
what may be said on the other to listen to what may be said 
side. against them. 

Though there were ten eggs in There were ten eggs in the 
the nest, only one chicken was nest, but only one chicken was 
hatched. hatched. 

Bitter as the moment was to It was a bitter moment to the 
the blood-thirsty old man, the blood-thirsty old man, but it was 
command was one which he a command he dared not dis- 
dared not disobey. obey. 

Having read in the late eclipse I had read signs in the late 
of the moon signs that we should eclipse of the moon that we 
not score in the game with Yale, should not score against Yale, 
I did not go to Springfield. As so I did not go to Springfield, 
there were only a few men in the There were but a knot of men in 
great room, the professor omitted the great room, so the professor 
his usual lecture. omitted his usual lecture. 
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L 

As I didn’t know anybody 
there, I made up my mind timt 
eating would be the most profit- 
able means of killing time. 


IT. 

I did n’t know anybody there, 
so I bad come to the conclusion 
that eating would be the most 
profitable way of passing the 

time. 


The last two passages as origitially written exemplify a 
way of putting things which is (sharact, eristic of unpractised 
writers. does not unite the two clauses which it 

appears to connect j it is hardly a stepping-stoQa from one 
to the other. 


I. 

Although we must admit that 
in athletic (soiitcsts success has 
a re*al value, in that it keeps up 
an intert^st in the sports and thus 
encourages exercise, it in not the 
sole aim. 


IL 

Success in athh^tic contests is 
not the st>I(‘ aim sought, although 
we must admit tliat it has a real 
value* In keeping up an interest 
in t he sports and so iuicouraging 
exercii(u 


In this example, the periodic is preferable to the loose 
form, not only because, by suspending the sense, it enables 
the reader to grasp the mt*aning of the sentenee as a whole 
but also because it is so arningcd as to lay stress on “not 
the sole aim,” the emphatic words.* 

Other examples are — 


I. 

On such a day as this, to sprca<l 
your chest to the wind, to fe<il 
your clothes warm and tight 
around you, and all the while he 
nnconsoions of the weight of arms 
and legs, is idmost inspiring. 


II. 

It is almost inspiring to spread 
your chest ft) fl„. wind on such a 
day as this, to feel the clothes 
warm and tight around yon and 
all the while Ite unconscious 0 / 
tlie weight of arms and ly 


See pages 1148-248. 
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I. 

The editor of the old school, 
who worked his way up from the 
case, and who in early days 
handled his stick and galley far 
more correctly than he now does 
his pen, still regards with aver- 
'sion the college-bred aspirant for 
newspaper honors. 


IL 

The college "bred aspirant foi 
newspaper honors is still re^ 
garded with aversion by the 
editor of the old school, who 
worked his way up from the case 
and who handled his stick and 
galley in his early days far more 
correctly than he now does his 
pen. 


Long as the last sentence is, the periodic form conveys the 
meaning more easily than the loose one, — partly because 
it substitutes an active for a passive verb^ and a direct 
for an indirect way of putting things, and partly because 
it puts the important words in a prominent position. 


Advantages of the Loose Sentence. — For sentences in 
which the periodic form would sound affected or declama- 
tory, the loose form is better. 


L 

My understanding expanded 
during this visit to Laxton more 
than during any other three 
months of my life. 

During this visit to Laxton 
my understanding expanded more 
than during any other three 
months of my life. 

T was going rapidly ahead 
with my physics and my meta- 
physics alike; upon all lines of 
advance, in short, that interested 
my ambition. 


IL 


Never in any equal number of 
months had my understanding so 
much expanded as during this 
visit to Laxton. 2 


Equally, in fact, as regarded 
my physics and my metaphysics ; 
in short, upon all lines of advance 
that interested my ambition, I 
was going rapidly ahead.^ 


* See pages 236-238. 

2 Quoted from De Quincey by William Minto : A Manual of English 
Prose Literature. Edinburgh.* Blackwood & Sons, 1872. 
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In each of these examples, short as they are, the loose 
sentence is preferable to the periodic for the simple reason 
that it follows the natural English order, —tiie order in 
which the words would naturally come to an English^ 
speaking person who was thinking more about what he 
wanted to say than about forms of expression. 

Other examples are — 


I. 

Keligion is cow under baleful 
Atheisms, Mammonisms, Joe- 
Manton Dilettanteisms, with 
their appropriate Cants and 
IdoHsms. 

I am thought an unmannc.rly 
boor because I leave these calls 
unmade. 

Those were gone whose faith 
or whoHCj fanaticism led them to 
helie.v(‘. themselvtis soldiers of t he 
Almighty, and who in that dread 
enlivstrnent feaiHul nothing but to 
be found unworthy of their call- 
ing,^ 

The true |)rineipl(‘,s of contract 
appear to uh to forbid allowing 
an action to a tlurcl party, from 
whom no conHideration mov(*H, 
and who is in no way privy to 
the agreement. 

Our house is slmt in on two 
sides by a tangled forest, from 
the coverts of whhdi the fpiail’s 
note is often heard, and it looks 
across a level marsh of evcr- 
varying green t o the blue? waters 
ol the bay beyond. 

^ See page 222. 


If. 

Under bakdul Atheisms, Mam- 
monisms, Joe-Manton Dilettante- 
isma, witli their api'jropriate 
Cants and Ithdisma religion 
ne>w is. 

Ih‘eause I Ieav(^ these ealla un- 
made, I am tlurnght an unman- 
nerly borm. 

Huise whose faith or whose 
fanati<dsm led them to Ixdieve 
themselves seddters th(^ Al- 
mighfy, and who in tliat dread 
enlistment fearetl nothing hut to 
btt found tmworthy their eall- 
ing, they were g(me.^ 

''I he true principles of contract 
appear to us to forbid the allow- 
ing a third party, front whom no 
eonsi<leratif>n moves and who is 
in no way privy to tla^ agreement, 
an aedion.'-^ 

Flanked on 1 m dh sides by tan 
gkul forests, from whose cewerts 
the (ptairs note is often heard 
and looking ae,rt>ss a level marsh, 
of ever-vajying grceen, to the 
bimj waters of the Bay beyond,, 
stands our Inmse. 

^ Hc0 page 205. 
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These examples are enough to show that the sweeping 
advice sometimes given to young writers that they should 
strive to make their sentences periodic may mislead. Other 
things being equal; it is better so to frame a sentence that 
the reader shall not think he has finished it till he reaches 
the end ; but other things are not equal if the reader’s 
attention is called from the thought to the peculiarity of 
the language, or if he has difficulty in following the 
thought. 

As between (x, periodic and a loose form of senteuce, 
that should he chosen which conveys the meaning with least 
trouble to the reader. 
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Chapter HL 

KRINCII'LKa OK CJIOICB 

So fax as sentences considered by tboinselves are con. 
eerned, no one kind is, as a rule, better than anotlier. In 
a given case, a good writer will prefer that kind which 
most closely fits his thought, and is best adapted to his 
purpose. 

In a succession of soutfuiccis, a dilTertmt principle comes 
in, — the principle of variety. To lill a, page with sentenees 
that aro of about tint .same length, or that arc fashioned 
after the same pathsrn, is a Kisrious error, 'fhe best form 
of writing, if porsiKte<l in too long, bceomes monotonous; 
and monotony gradually dulls attention, and in <!ourse of 
time kills interest, 1 he most brilliant style, as every 
reader of Gibbon or of Junius knows, loses its effect when 
the brilliancy becomes a steady glan;. To good writing, as 
to a good picture, shade is as important as light. Variety 
is the spice of life, and the life of styhi. 
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PAEAaRAPHS 



paeagraphs 


Chapter L 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOH PARAGRAPH 

Sentences have thus far been mainly considered as if 
each stood by itself. They have still to be considered in 
the context^ — that is, in their relations to one another, and 
in their relations to paragraphs, the larger wholes of which 
they form parts. 

As the ideal sentence is that in which well-chosen words 
are so arranged that they constitute an effective whole, so the 
ideal paragraph is that in which well-constructed sentences 
are so arranged that they constitute an effective whole. 

The ideal paragraph, like the ideal sentence, has five 
merits : — 

1. It fulfils the requirements of good use: it has 
correctness. 

2. It is easy to understand : it has clearness. 

3. It is so framed as to produce a strong impression on 
the reader : it has force. 

4. It is so framed as to be agreeable to the ear : it has ease. 

6. It deals with but one subject, and treats it from but 

one point of view : it has unity. 

In a paragraph which possesses these merits, each sem 
tence is as closely connected with every other as the nature 
of language permits, and all the sentences taken together 
are practically one in form and in substance. 

We have, then, to consider (1) how to arrange and com 
nect sentences in a paragraph j and (2) what a paragraph 
is, in itself, and in its relations with other paragraphs. 
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Chapter H 

SKNTEKCKS IN A X*AKA«RAPH 

From Senteoce to Sentence. — A j.a.raf'mi.li should be so 
constructed as to enable a reader to get from sentence to 
sentence with as little friction as possible. 

I- rr. 

Just as I wa.s pulling <m my The nine o’clock hcii rang just 
boots the nine o’clock hell rang, as I w : » pulling „„ 

J here I I cried, “ that serves “ 1 here, ’ 1 saiil, “ serves me 

me right for lying alaid.” right for lying in bed 1 ” 

The first sentence under II. is so framed as to connect 
the act of “pulling on my botAs” with the exolamatioii 
“There 1 ” in the second sentt-net!, wheretm the exclamation 
was really called out by the sound of the bell. 


I. 

Tlxough Lausanne is the capi- 
tal of the Canton of Vaiid, it is a 
small place. tSmall as it is^ it 
tries to appear even smaller. 


L 

We are near one end of the 
lake, and at the extreme left the 
hill approaches nearest W the 
point of observation. In that 
spot it is almost dark, and noth- 
ing can be distingiaished. 


IL 

hixmimna In a small place 
though it iH the capital of the 
(Janton <d Vmid. It h small and 
yet it trioH to appear even smaller. 

and be- 

we bind the two aeofcences 

rr. 

We are near one end of the 
lake, and at the i*xtreme left the 
hill approaches nearest tlie point 
of ohmirvation. 1 1 in almost dark 
in that spot and nothing can he 
distinguished* 


By ending the first sentence with « sinall places 
ginning the second with « Small/' 
together. 
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By beginning tbe second sentence with In that spot/^ 
we put those words first which are most closely connected 
with the first sentence. 


1 . 

Before Richardson, every 
American architect had built 
his houses with so many sharp 
angles, hard straight lines, and 
flat surfaces, that our architec- 
ture threatened to become as 
formal as thg lifeless crystals of 
rock caverns. Of this harsh style 
the Hemenway Gymnasium is a 
very good example. 

(t 

Other examples are — 

I. 

Whenever the singing at church 
had been unusually good, the 
singers were, a few nights later, 
packed into a sleigh in charge 
of some jolly tutor, and allowed 
to use their voices with less re- 
straint than usual. One of those 
choir sleigh-rides is the pleasant- 
est and at the same time the sad- 
dest memory of my school-days. 

By this time a few flakes of 
snow were falling, and it was 
growing colder. Chilled by the 
long drive, and hungry as well, 
we were so quiet when we entered 
Southbridge that we did not have 
to be called to order by the tutor, 
as we usually were when going 
through a town. 


II. 

Before Richardson every 
American architect had built 
his houses of nothing but sharp 
angles, hard straight lines, and 
flat surfaces until our architec- 
ture threatened to become as 
formal as the lifeless crystals of 
rock caverns . A very good exam- 
ple of this harsh style is to be seen 
in the Hemenway Gymnasium. 


n. 

Whenever the singing at 
church was unusually good, the 
singers were a few nights later 
packed into a sleigh in charge 
of some jolly tutor, and allowed to 
use their voices with less restraint 
than usual. The pleasantest and 
at the same time the saddest 
memory of my school-days is 
one of those choir sleighrides. 

By this time a few flakes of 
snow were falling, and it was 
growing colder. The tutor always 
called the boys to order when we 
passed through towns ; but being 
hungry, and chilled by the long 
drive, we were quite orderly when 
we entered Southbridge. 


Of this harsh style points back to the first sentence. 
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I 

In tEe words of Carl Schurz, 
Henry Clay did not try “ to trim 
his sail to the wind, to track le 
to the opinions of others, tt) carry 
water on both slunilders.** 'I'o 
this cause his lack of success may 
be chiefly attributed. 


It 

Henry Clay did not try, to use 
the words of Schnrz, “to trim 
his sail to the wind, to truckle 
to tim opinion of otliers, to carry 
tvatcT on fK>th shotdders/^ His 
lack of sucr‘(‘s.s may he attributed 
chk»dy to this cause. 


A sentence Bhonhl grow oxit of the. sentttneo whi(di comes 
before it and into that whi(di coiut\s after it, Tii6 first part 
should look backward, the last part forward. 


r. 

To an American who has read 

Tom Brown at Rugby/* the 
relations bctwemi tlu^ boys and 
the mashu's at Su Peter’s wouI<i 
be a surprise. In this schoid the 
whole scheme of moral ami intel- 
lectual training rests on the fact 
that the traditional “ antagonism 
between tea(;her and pupil ” does 
not exist- 

Sometimes the monotony of 
school life was varied by holidays 
given to the hoys as a reward for 
good behavior, 'rhis r<*ward of 
merit came often to the churcli 
choir (to which I liad the g(w«i 
fortune to belong) in the shape 
of sleigh-rides an<i suppers. 


H. 

'Po an American who has read 
“ Tom Brtnvn at Kugf>y/^ the 
rt‘lations la^twccm Uh‘ boys and 
masferH at St. Peter’s would he a 
Hurpris(».. None of the old-time 
** antagonism hctwtMui icacluT 
ami pupil” exists: and on this 
fa<‘t the whole scheme nnoral 
and iutelloctual training rests. 

Sometimes th(^ monotony of 
sehcKd life was varie.d by holidays, 
granted to the Isys as a reward 
for good behavior. I had the 
good forttiuf* to kdfuig to the 
church choir, -- gooil fortune 1 
call it lM*caus(‘ the (dtoir was 
often ireaf.etl to sleighrides and 
8U]»pers, 


In these passages as originally written, tlnrtt is Jiothing in 
the second sentence which clearly iiulijiatcs that it has any 
connection with the first. The wi»rds « In this seliool” and 
“This reward of merit” supply the missing links. 
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I. 

There can he little doubt that 
the time will come when immi- 
gration into this country must be 
further restricted ; but there are, 
in my opinion, two strong reasons 
why that time is not yet come, •— 
a positive and a negative one. 
The positive reason is, that the 
immigrants are a direct gain to 
the country, for they are neces- 
sary to develop its industries 
and its resources. The negative 
reason is, that the immigrants are 
not harmful to American institu- 
tions, and do not compete injuri- 
ously with the American laborer. 


11 . 

There can be little doubt that 
the time will come when immi- 
gration into this country must be 
further restricted, but there are, 
in my opinion, two strong reasons 
why that time has not yet come. 
There is a positive argument and 
a negative argument. The immi- 
grants are a direct gain to this 
country ; and while their presence 
is necessary to develop its in- 
dustries and its resources, they 
are not harmful to American in- 
stitutions, nor do they compete 
injuriously with the American 
laborer. 


In this passage as originally written^ the second sentence 
has no apparent connection with what precedes or with 
what follows. To make the connection of thought plain, it 
is necessary to make several changes in arrangement and to 
supply missing links. 


L 

A few days ago, great conster- 
nation was created in our neigh- 
borhood by the unaccountable 
behavior of a strange dog, — a 
great shaggy animal, that made 
his first appearance one after- 
noon as it was growing dark. 
For some time he stood in the 
street, howling mournfully, and 
then walked slowly and sadly 
round the corner and out of sight. 
While he was uttering his ghostly 
howls, the old women who live in 


II. 

Great consternation was caused 
in our neighborhood a few days 
ago by the unaccountable be- 
havior of a strange dog. One 
afternoon as it was growing dark 
the great shaggy animal appeared, 
stood howling mournfully m the 
street for some time, then walked 
slowly and sadly out of sight 
around the corner. Directly 
across the street from our house 
is a Home for Aged Women " 
While the dog was uttering his 
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I IL 

the “ Home for Aged Women/* ghostly unreasoimble howls the 
opposite our house, stood at the old women stood at the windows 
windows watching him. watching. 

In this passage as originally written, every sentence 
stands apart from every other. To make the connection of 
thought plain, it is necessary to change the order of words 
in almost every line and to reconstruct every sentence. 


1 . 

Kailroads are subject not only 
to a very loose kind of fedtu'al 
supervision but also to the laws 
of the forty-four States. As their 
interests are secured through 
legislation, they are, of necessity, 
in polities. 

Mere assent to propositions 
signifies very little; for pro}) 0 “ 
sitions do not put a man’s In^art 
in the right pla(!e. What wc. 
want is not right thinking, but 
right action ; not creeds, but life. 

When dogma is completely 
withdrawn, every form of reli- 
gion falls to the ground. Dog- 
ma is the bone and sinew of 
religion. 


IL 

Railroads are oi* necessity in 
politics. Their intcrestH are 
secured thnmgh legislation, 
’fhey iini subject not only to a 
Very loose kind of Federal super- 
vision but also to the laws of the 
44 states. 

What w<i want is right action, 
not right thinking — life, not 
creeds. It Hignifies very little to 
assent to propositions; they do 
not put a man’s heart in the 
right place. 

Dogma is tin*. l>one ami sinew 
of any form cd religion. When 
it is compltdely withdrawn, every 
religion falls to the ground. 


lu these passages as oTigitially written, the Hc.rious fault 
is that there is no real progress from stuitencf^ to Bt*ntenee. 
In the passages as amended there is an (solution of tliought ; 
both in fact and in appearance, the sentences form a elimaxA 


Change in Point of View. A writer should never change 
his point of view without good reason. 

* Sec pages 
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I. 

Attacking Massana next day, 
Walker gained the first plaza. 
When, however, he perceived that 
he could not, without great loss 
of life, get possession of the other 
plazas by assault, he began a 
regular and slow approach. 


11 . 

The next day Walker attacked 
Massana, and gained the first 
plaza. But to get possession in 
a like manner of the other plazas 
would have necessitated great loss 
of life. Recognizing this, he be- 
gan a regular and slow approach. 


In this passage as originally written, the subject of the 
first sentence is Walker,’^ of the second ‘^^to get pos- 
session,’^ etc., and of the third ^^he,” — that is, Walker 
again. By forcing the reader to change his point of view 
twice, this arrangement imposes unnecessary labor upon 
him. 

Other examples are — 


1 . 

Walter Camp's story in yes- 
terday’s Globe" gave me a new 
and favorable impression of this 
great Yale authority on foot-ball. 
It was hajipy in the blending of 
entertainment with instruction, 
excellent in purpose and with an 
excellent moral. If it be true 
that a man must have in him- 
self the qualities he portrays, it 
follows that the qualities of 
honor and uprightness of pur- 
pose, so marked in the hero of 
Walter Camp’s story, must be 
in Walter Camp. He is, it is 
manifest, much more than an 
athlete : he is a man. 


n. 

I obtained a new and favor- 
able impression of Walter Camp, 
the great Yale authority on foot- 
ball, from his story in yesterday's 
Globe. The ability to write a 
story with such an excellent pur- 
pose, such a good moral, such a 
happy blending of entertainment 
and instruction, requires in the 
author the possession of the qual- 
ities he portrays. Expression is 
the correlative of impression. A 
man cannot express what is not 
in himself. Therefore the qual- 
ities of honor and uprightness of 
purpose which were so marked 
in the hero of Walter Camp's 
story, must be in Walter Camp 
himself. It is plainly evident 
that he is a man, not only an 
athlete but a man. 
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I. 

Landing near San Juan del 
Sur, they made for two d<ayB and 
night8 forced marchen, through 
a fjelting storm, over wretched 
roads. I n all — incliuling a small 
troop of native soldiers they 
numbered one hundred and 
sixty-five men. 

This little force mar<*hed on 
Ilivas, which was hold by six 
hundred men, mudi^ a bravi* 
charge, and drove the Servil(‘s 
through the narrow streets of 
the town to the Plaxu. 


IL 

Landing near San Juan del 
Sur they made for two days and 
nights forced marches through 
a |>eliing storm over wretched 
roads. With them hurriiid a small 
troop of native soldiers making 
in all a force of 1(15 men. Wait- 
ing tludr attack in Eivas were 
000 men. 

l'h(! Americans charged brave 
ly and drove the Sorviles through 
the narrow .streets of the town to 
the Ilaxa. 


ThcB(3 paB8ag(^s as origiimlly wriit(*u show the serious dis* 
advantages of changing the point of vhnv. 


Make the transltum i«utoM hkntkn*(!K to hkntkkcic m pCam 
Beware of a hanf/mfj the roiNT of vikw. 
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Chapter UX 

PARAGRAOTS BY THEMSELVES AND IH SUCCESSION 

What a Paragraph Should Contain. — One way of showing 
what a paragraph is, is to show what it is not. 

Mr Darcy was invited by Mr Bingley to make him a visit at his 
place. 

It happened that, early one morning, Elizabeth Bennet had taken 
a walk, and on her way had visited the Bingleys. 

Here she met Mr Darcy, and at first sight took a dislike to him. 

She took cold on account of her walk and was not able to go home 
for two days ; so her sister came and took care of her. 

The sister of Bingley wanted to marry Mr Darcy on account of 
his money, although she could not consider herself poor. 

It seems that Mr Darcy was struck at the first sight by the hand- 
some face of Elizabeth and Mr Bingley also was not slow to acknow- 
ledge that he liked Jane, Elizabeth’s sister. 

Soon after the malady was cured, the sisters returned home. 

In a few days Mr Bennet invited Mr Darcy and Bingly to a 
dinner. 

Here also Mr Darcy showed a desire for Elizabeths company. 

At this time there was quatred at Longbourn a regiment. 

This was a very pleasing addition to the pleasures of the Bennet’s, 
for there was always some entertainiment going on, in which they 
generally took part. 

A Mr Wickham made his appearance here in order to join the 
regiment. 

He was very handsome, and could keep up a lively conversation so 
that he was liked by everyone, especially the Bennets. 

One day Mr Darcy with Mr Bingley were riding through Long- 
bourn when they met the Bennets who were with Mr Wickham. 
As soon as Wickham saw Darcy he turned colour and passed on. 
Elizabeth noticed this and related it to her sister and they two had a 
great amount of gossip over the event. 

1 
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The next time Elif^abeth met Wh*khim she enquired of him when 
he and Mr Darc^y had met Iwfore. 

He told her a story that threw a dark light on Mr Darcy and 
made himself out as a very wronged man. 

This was believed l)y all wlw lieard of it iintill Wickham eloped 
with Lydia Bonnet leaving great many debts ladtind him. 

These Mr Darcy paid and fotmd out wlie.re the tdoped couple were 
staying, ami r<}porte<l his hnd to Mr Benm't‘s brother. 

This transaction was found out }.»y FJizabidh, wh«) inunediately had 
to admit to her sister that she liked Mr Darcy tuore than ever. 

This soon grew into love whhdi finally resulted in her marrfaged 

It is hard to Bay which ia worse, the fault ’oxeniplifiod 

in this essay, that of making nearly every atmterice 
paragraph by itself, so t;hat a page, (‘Xta^pt. i\>r its untidiness, 
tnight be taken from a priimu-,” ^ or the, fault of eramuiing a 
whole essay into a Bingle pa.ragra,pli, as is done, in the essay 
which follows. 

The oriental method of adminisOvring justice, in days gone by, is 
neatly travestied in a little story of which I hav<‘ rc<!cntly seen 
several versions. As a burglar was trying to brisik into the house 
of a citken of Cairo, the frann'-work tin* s<M*ond story window to 
which he clung, gave way and h<^ fell to the street, breaking a leg. 
Limping before tht^ Cadi, he indignantly demanded that the (iwner 
of the house he punished. ** You sludl have jmdic^e/’ said the judge. 
The owner Ixfmg summoned claimed that the aceidmit was due to the 
poor wood-work and that the carpenttjr not htj was to blame. That 
sounds reasonable,’' said the Cadi, tlie emqjeuler Ik*, i^alled.” 
The carpenter admitted that the? wimkiw was d(def*tiv«*. but how 
could I do any better,’^ said he, *• when the iua!<o«*work w.as out of 
plumb?” **To bo sure,” nqdied tlic jmkxe ami ho sent for the 
mason. The mason eould not deny that the* <‘oprng wfis <u*ooke(L 
He explained that while he was placing it in po^tfion, his attention 
was distracted from his work by a prtdty girl, in a blue iunie, who 

1 This composition, which was written in the examinadcm room hy a 
candidate for admission to Harvard ( kdlege, is erqu«*d from a paper on 
*^The Harvard Admission Examination in Bnglisli ” hy Professor !.•. .Bt 
B. Beioob (The Academy: Syraense, Beptemher, IBSS). 
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passed on the other side of the street. “ Then you are blameless,” 
said the Cadi, and the girl was sent for. ‘‘ I admit,” said she, that 
1 am pretty, but that 's not my fault ; and if my blue tunic attracted 
the mason’s attention, the dyer, not I, is responsible.” ‘‘ That ’s good 
logic,” said the judge, “ let the dyer be called,” The dyer came and 
pleaded guilty. “ Take the wretch,” said the Cadi, to the thief, “ and 
hang him from his own door-post.” The people applauded this wise 
sentence and hurried off to carry it out. Soon they returned and 
reported that the dyer was too tall to be hung from his door-post. 
“ Find a short dyer and hang . him instead ” said the Cadi, with a 
yawn ; “let justice be done though the heavens fall.” 


Well told as this familiar story is, it loses much by being 
put into a single paragraph. Much of it is dialogue, and 
clearness requires that each speech of each speaker in a dia- 
logue should make a separate paragraph. In the absence 
of this means of rapidly connecting each speech with the 
speaker, a reader’s eye and mind are soon tired by the 
additional effort unnecessarily imposed upon him. Some 
space is saved, but more time is lost. 


I. 

It is not the intellectual part 
of men, they urge, that directs 
the course of their lives. It is 
not their opinions but their 
c‘hara(‘ter.i 

I low wide of the mark this 
popular prepossession is I To 
ascertain a man’s opinions on 
certain subjects is often one of 
the best modes of detecting his 
character ; for, usually, opinions 
grow out of character. 


n. 

It is not the intellectual part 
of men, they urge, that directs 
the course of their lives. It is 
their character, not their opin- 
ions.^ But how wide of the mark 
this popular prepossession is. 
One’s opinions very commonly 
grow out of one’s character, and 
it is often one of the best modes 
of detecting the character to as- 
certain, on certain subjects, the 
opinions. 


The thoxight in this passage consists of two parts, — 
( 1 ) the statement of a proposition, and (2) the answer to it. 


1 See page 260. 
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Obviously each part should bo put into a He|>aratc para^ 
graph, as it would be if tlie two sides of the argument were 
presented in the form of a dia-logm?. 


L 

BIank!)orotigh h a mmill coun- 
try village of MasHachuHetts, 
about thirty miles frotu Boston. 
It (consists of little more than a 
few Heatt(u*ed wocuUm hous(*s, 
owned by N<nv England farim‘r.s ; 
but having a tnily American i<lca 
of its own importance, it has 
selectmen, coroners, ami notary- 
publics enotigh for a town three 
times its si^e. 

In tlui middle, of the village, 
on a little rise of land, stands a 
brick town-hall, almost large 
enough to (umtain all the* citi. 
55cns’ hous(‘.H tog(‘thm*. OjJposite 
this enormous stru(!(ur<* rises a 
largo soldiers’ momimcnt^ on 
wlu(‘h are six nanu's ami a long 
dedication. Near by stamE the 
inevitable meeting la with 
its white 8te(u>h* towering promh 
ly over a modest little 
church by its side. 

The general deHcr5|)tion of 


IL 

Blankbomtigh is a little coun- 
try village of Massachusetts, 
alwmt thirty miles from Boston! 
It is little mon*. than a collection 
ol .s<*atten*d wooden houses, 
owned by typical X(‘w England 
farmers ; but haVing a truly 
Attierican idea of its owrt import- 
ance it provides schicimen, coro- 
ners, and notary publies (*uough 
for a town thnu.‘ tinu^s its size. 
A briek towrt hall, almost large 
<mough to (‘outainall fheeitimis' 
houses, Ktatids on a little rise of 
L'unl in the middh^ {»f the vil]a‘m 
and IS irontcfl by a large soldiers’ 
numument on which are six 
names and a h»ng dedi(Tation. 
Near by stamls the inmitahle 
** im»«‘ting house,’* the white stets- 
ple of whieh. b overs proudly over 
a nifslcst little Epise^jpal church 
by its Hide, 


Blankborough |>ropt*rly fonuB 
one paragraph ; the (lf‘taih‘.d tmmmt of tim build ingn in the 
centre of the village, another. 


L 

Henry Clay was bom ApHl 
12, 1777, in Hanover County, 
Virginia. His family laid no 
claim to illustrious pciligrce, but 


IL 

Henry Clay was born on April 
I2tb, 1777, in Hanover County, 
Virginia. His family was distin- 
giuslHul for iit4*rling worth, virtue, 
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L 

was distinguished for integrity, 
virtue, and sterling worth.i In- 
heriting few worldly advantages, 
he alone, like Napoleon, was the 
architect of his fortune.” 

His father, John Clay, was a 
Baptist clergyman, who was re- 
markable, etc. 


n. 

and integrity ; but laid no claim 
to illustrious pedigree.^ By birth 
he received few worldly advan- 
tages, and like Napoleon “he 
alone was the architect of his 
fortune.” His father, John Clay, 
was a Baptist clergyman, who 
was remarkable etc. 


A statement of the general facts relating to Clay^s birth, 
ancestry, and circumstances belongs in one paragraph; a 
detailed account of his father^s career in another. 

A further advantage of the division of this passage into 
two paragraphs is that it puts the emphatic words archi- 
tect of his fortune in a prominent position. What has 
already been said about the advantage of ending a sentence 
with a strong expression^ ^.pplies, with tenfold force, to the 
ending of a paragraph. Words so placed seem to stand 
out from the page. 


I. 

For my G. theme, I have writ- 
ten a story from real life, in which 
I have tried, so far as possible, to 
suppress the ideal, in order to 
strengthen the real. 

In my hero I have depicted not 
a remarkably lovable character, 
but a simple every-day veteran of 
the poorer class with no strong 
virtues to enlist the reader’s 
sympathies. In Mary, the other 
principal character, I have tried 
to represent a thrifty, loveless, 
outspoken housewife, with a 
truthful but sharp tongue, which 


11 . 

For my G. theme I have writ- 
ten a story taken from real life. 
I have tried so far as possible to 
suppress the ideal for the sake of 
strengthening the realism of it. 
My hero I have depicted as a 
not remarkably lovable charac- 
ter blit a simple everyday vete- 
ran of the poorer class; he has 
no strong virtues to enlist the 
reader’s sympathies. Mary, the 
other principal character, is a 
thrifty, loveless outspoken house- 
wife. It is the cutting truth of 
her remarks •that eventually 


^ See page 260. 


2 See page 243. 
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eventually drives the old man to 
his death. 

In the first part of the theme, 
1 have ** stood in with the old 
man, assuming acf|uaintanee with 
his feelings and thoughts. In 
the second part, taking the land- 
lady’s point of view, I have put 
the old man at a distaiKa^, he- 
yond the circle of sympathy, my 
object being, of course, to re- 
present the old man’s loneliness 
in the world, — a It me ‘h ness whkdi 
is emphasis^etl by tin*, somewhat 
ideal speech at the tuid of Part 1, 

If, witli all this array of n«d- 
isrn, I succeed in winning my 
reaclcr’s sympathy and holding 
his atttmtion, I shall consider my 
story successful. 


IL 

drive the old veteran to hk 
disath. Ili rough the first part 
the writer has ** stood in with’* the 
old man, assumed au.pmhifcancc 
with his feelings and thoughts. 
In tlie set’oml, be. takes the point 
of view of thfi landlady putting 
the old man at a distance, out of 
the circle of sympathy. Thk ^ 
of mime^ to prissent the old 
man’s loneliness hi the world. 
The somewimt idmil speech at 
thcv <*nd of i*art 1. has its raison 
tl’ihre in the fad that it empha- 
and strengihens this loncli- 
nchs. If with all Mas array of 
realism I suf<'e*Ml in getting my 
reader’s sy input In and holding 
hk attention. I sliall consider 
my story succtwsftil 


In thiB passage as origiiially writijui, the train of thought 
is not easy to follow; but the difRenlty di sap petirs when 
the passage is broken into font p;ini.gni phs- Tht^ first of 
the four speaks of the genc*ntl plan of the story; the sec- 
ond, of the characters rejiresented ; the third, of the anthor\s 
point of view in tlio first and in the second part; and the 
fourth, of the probability of his su<*e.ess. 


L 

The Fable for Critics ^ k on© 
of the poems of the late Mr. 
Lowell with which the public is 
moat familiar. In easy verse 
which Rows on, never stagnating^ 
obstructed by no rhyme however 
difficult, it gives brief, witty 


IL 

The Fable for Critics is one of 
the poems of the late Mr. fxwell 
with which the imblte is most 
familiar. In easy verse which 
flows on, ntwer halting, Isdked 
by no rhyme however tliflimilt, it 
gives brief, witty critir|!iei of 
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tiques of poets then noteworthy. 
The passages which relate to 
Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell 
himself interest us most nowa- 
days ; for the lustre of these 
authors is as bright now as ever. 
Others who are deemed worthy 
of a place in this catalogue are, 
to the present generation, hardly 
more than names. 

Of these last one of the best 
examples is James Fenimore 
Cooper. In him we have a nov- 
elist of the old school, one who 
rapidly attained popularity both 
here and abroad, won the flatter- 
ing title of “ The American 
Scott,’* and was counted the best 
novelist that up to his time 
America had produced, but who 
was, when he died, one of the most 
cordially hated men in the coun- 
try, because, in the height of his 
popularity, he dared to criticise 
his native land. 


II. 

poets then noteworthy. The 
passages which interest us the 
most nowadays are those which 
relate to Emerson, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell himself, authors whose 
lustre is as bright now as ever ; 
but there are other writers 
deemed worthy of a place in this 
catalogue who are hardly more 
than names to the present gene- 
ration. Of these one of the best 
examples is James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Here we have a novelist of the 
old school, one who rapidly at- 
tained popularity both here and 
abroad, won the flattering title 
of The American Scott ** and 
was considered the best novelist 
America had yet produced, but 
who dared ,in the height of his 
popularity to criticise his native 
land in some respects and died 
one of the most cordially hated 
men in the country. 


In this passage as originally written, the sentence, Of 
these one of the best examples is James Fenimore Cooper,^’ 
comes at the end of a paragraph which speaks of other 
American authors ; but it eyidently belongs at the begin- 
ning of the next paragraph, which deals with Cooper him- 
self. 


From Paragraph to Paragraph. — A good writer helps his 
reader to get from paragraph to paragraph, as from sen- 
tence to sentence, with as little friction as possible. 
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L 

At tbs dssirs tbs oolonlsts, 
or, at least, with their coniamt, 
negroes were introduced into all 
the other colonies soon after their 
fuun<lation. 

What was the cause of this 
rapid growth of slavery? 


EL 

Negroes were introduced into 
all the other colonies soon after 
tlieir foundation, at the desire 
of,‘ or at least with tlio consent 
of * the colonists. 

What was the cause of this 
rapid growth of slavery? 


The first paragraph as originally written ends with a 
reference to the oiroumstanoes attending the ititroduotion 
of negproes into the colonies ; but it is the fact of intro- 
duction, not these oiroumstancea, which leads to the ques- 
tion asked in the succeeding pantgnixdi. 


L 

Ills stylo was bright, sparkttng, 
and incisive, and his writings 
were always wholesome. 

This last quality was doubtless 
due in part to his genuine pas- 
sion for outdoor life; for the 
eyes <rf a man who loves to face 
the openness of sea and sky must 
be tolerably clear. 


IL 

His stylo was bright sparkling 
and in<-i'<ive, and his writings 
always wlitdesonio. 

Dmilith'ss his genuine passion 
for outdfsir life heljied to give 
him this last (piali(y. A man’s 
eyes must tohtrably clear if he 
can love to hme the openness of 
sea and sky. 


In this passage as originally written, the words "this 
last quality,” which point back to the first paragmidt, sfcind 
at the end of the first sentence of the second. In the 
passage as amended, those words are so placed as to tnoV# 
the connection plain. 


I. 

These grievances cannot be 
refomwd by simple preaching 
and protesting against them, 
wch as is indulged in every day, 


n. 

There can be no reform by 
simple prcftcliing and protesting 
agtiinst thcHC grievances, as it 
done every day, not only bj 


* See page 36S. 
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L 

not only by newspapers and min- 
isters but also by politicians when 
they are canvassing for their 
party^ and promising what they 
never intend to perform. Some 
more effectual remedy must be 
resorted to. 

Action is necessary,^ — action 
by the scholar, whose advantages 
over the ignorant man are too 
obvious to £e enumerated. He 
must oppose those who by clever 
management and bribery are as- 
cending, step by step, to high 
public office, where their influ- 
ence will be exercised for evil. 


K. 

newspapers and ministers but 
also by politicians when they are 
canvassing for their party and 
promising what they never intend 
to perform. Some more effectual 
remedy must be resorted to 
The advantages which a scholai 
has ovei* an ignorant man are 
too obvious to be enumerated; 
and so he must be the one to 
institute a reform, not by simple 
preaching but by action ; be must 
oppose those who by clever man- 
agement and bribery are ascend- 
ing, step by step, to high public 
office where their influence will 
be exercised for evil. 


This passage, originally written as a single paragraph, 
naturally divides itself into two, — the first setting forth the 
uselessness of talk, the second the importance of action. 

By bringing these grievances to the beginning of the 
first paragraph, w© show its connection with the preceding 
paragraph (not quoted). By beginning the second para* 
graph with “actioiV^ we indicate the subject of this para- 
graph, and at the same time suggest an antithesis * with the 
preaching and protesting” spoken of in the first 


L 

Psychology tells as that when 
all but one of the avenues to the 
brain — hearing, sight, etc. — 
have been cut off, an idea con- 
veyed by the one remaining ave- 
nue is intense. 

This fact explains why one 


II. 

Psychology tells us that when 
an the avenues to the brain, — 
hearing, sight, etc., have with 
one exception been cut off, any 
idea conveyed by the one remain* 
ing avenue is very intense. I 
suppose, then, that this fact ex* 


See pages 24:8-24:9. 
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L 

tan read ttMiro anderstandingly 
late at night; for tlwii there ia 
nothing, or next to notliing, to 
ttttraet eye or ear. 'rhon not 
only the undurstaniling hut alHo 
the imagination is at its strong- 
est. Tlien pictures inadu l>y the 
memory are as strong as those of 
reality, and perhaps stronger j for 
they idealize the real. Often, 
too, they are as pleasant as real 
pictures would Ikj. 

For those who cannot form 
these mental piot urta I am heart- 
ily sorry. If, as is sometimes said, 
the altility to form them fades as 
ediiciition advances, 1 pray never 
to bo fully educated. 


II. 

plains why oiw can read mor« 
umierstandingly, Jate at night,- 
for the Rtmnels have all gone, and 
there is m» new sight to attract 
the eyes. .Snndy, then one can 
biist “ fade away into the forest 
dim.” 'PIm! imagination is as 
Btrottg; iig ilie would 

Perha[>s ft is stronger; for with 
most of ns a memory picture is 
an idtsalistic pktnre. It is often 
M iileasant ; and I am sorry for 
those wlio cannot form tho.sa 
mental pieturt-n. 'flie ability to 
do .so f.ides, tlun- say, as eiluca- 
tiou «ttlvanee,s, d'hen let me 
never bts ftiliy edncaled. 


This passage as originally written pnits into a single 

paragrapli what is much luorc ch?arly iu three 

the first stating whtit « p.sye,h„logy tolls tts,” the second 
using what “psychology tsdls „.-t” to explain certain com- 
•non phenomen^^ the third making a per.sonal application 
of what has boon said in the second. 

“This fact” at the bsgimiing of tint second paragraph 
points book to the fir.st; “ For those who cannot form those 
mental pioturos” at the beginning of tlio fciard paragraph 
points back to the second. i s p 


1 . 

Finally, If eccentricity has 
always, and in every community, 
been a matter of reproach, it is 
not proper to say that any pat'- 
Uonlar society which is intolerant 
ri eccentricity is not in a wlicde- 


ir. 

Finally, if htc 

always, and In evtiry CToniiim- 
nity, Ixa'm a iiiattar of roproaeh, 
it is not proptr to say that any 
partkniiar smdety Is not in s 
wholosoiini stato hooaus# Intol# 
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some stste; for every quality is 
relative, and a society cannot be 
altogether wholesome or the re- 
verse any more than it can be 
wholly civilized or wholly bar- 
barous. Mill’s statement, then, 
is not true. 

Even if true, was the statement 
worth making ? W ould it not be 
much better Jif the leading minds 
of the day (and Mill certainly 
was one of them) would cease 
declaiming against the essential 
qualities of society, and would 
condescend to the humble office 
of correcting particular abuses ? ^ 


IL 

rant of eccentricity; for everj 
quality is relative, and all socie 
ties can be neither wholesome 
nor the opposite any more that 
they can all be civilized or all 
barbarous; hence Mill’s state* 
ment is not true. 

I would add here, as a little 
moral, that it would be much 
better if the leading minds of 
the day (and Mill certainly was 
one of them) would condescend 
to the humble station of correct^ 
ing particular abases, and cease 
declaiming against the essential 
qualities of society 


In this passage as originally written, there is nothing to 
connect the second paragraph with the first. In the pas- 
sage as revised, the missing link is supplied. 


L 

For what do we value ITew- 
man ? What was his great ser- 
vice to those of us who have no 
part or lot in the faith of his com- 
munion? What was his contri- 
bution to the stock of ideas which 
is the common possession of the 
world ? Is there nothing beyond 
an exalted character and a beau- 
tiful life for which N'ewman is 
nermanently memorable? 

These questions not a few of 
Newman’s admirers would, I sus- 
pect, find it somewhat difficult to 
answer. 


IL 

For what do we value New- 
man ? What was his great service 
to those of us who have no part 
or lot in the faith of his own 
communion ? What was his con- 
tribution to the stock of ideas 
which is the common possession 
of the woi'ld ? Is there nothing 
beyond -an exalted character and 
a beautiful life for which New- 
man is permanently memorable? 
Not a few of his admirers, I sus- 
pect, would be somewhat hard 
put to it to answer. 


t Sec page 260 . 
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This passage naturally clividws itsell into two para- 
graphs, — one asking certiiin the other dwelling 

upon the difficulty of arisw<<riiig tliem. ^ 

The words “These questions,” at the lu-gimiing of the 
second j):iragniph point lauik to the first paragrajih. They 
Bupidy the missing link between what precedes and what 
follows. 

I. 11, 

Keforence Is oftin made to People often refer to “the 
“ the child’s iinaginaiidu,” aw if all child’s imagiuiiuoii’' as if dl 
children were eijually gifted with cluldri-ii were gifted with the 
the powerof pci>iiii:fyiog(hj(;i i.; same great powers of 
and of changing in fancy their cation of oliji-i'ts and famucd 

own iHirsonality. 'I'liin siip{H»si- changes of per.-onaliiy. This is 

tion is alU)getli(!r too sweeping; altogether too sweep'ing; tiiany 

for many <rhildrcii have so litllo childten have so iiitle that they 

imagination that they look at loi*k at everytliing from a so- 

cverything from a sevendy prac- vcrtdy practieai point of view, 
tical point of view, and many and many oIIuts who join in 

others who join in games in which games wliei e imngiiiathm plays 

imagination plays a great part do a great part, do so alme>st en, 

so almost (mtiroly in imitation of tircly in imitation of their play- 

their playmates. mates. 

There are tdiildren, however. In some children the d<>.sire to 
who do not imitate others, hnt who “play they are someboilv else," 

have imagination, the rttal in’tor's Isgins at a very early age. It is 

instinct, as when a hoy says to not merely itnifathm hut the rtoil 

his Iirothcr, “ Play you’re a horse, aetor’s i««t)n<‘t when a l>oy says 

and I’ll drive yon.” Withsomn, to his hrother “ I'lay you ’re ‘a 

this desire to play they are horse and 1 ’ll drive you,” 

something or somebody else be- 
gins at a very eariy ^e. 

In this passage as originally written, the connection be- 
tween the second paragraph and the first is far from plain. 
By re-arranging the second itaragraph, and l>y in.'jcrtinf 
“ however,” we show what the connectioji really is. 
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Make every paragraph a unit. 

Make the transition from paragraph to paragraph m 
plain as possible. 

We have seen that a paragraph is something more than a 
sentence and something less than an essay ; and that it is 
an important means of marking the natural divisions of 
a composition, and thus making it easier for a reader to 
understand the composition as a whole. We have seen 
that in an ideal paragraph the sentences fit into one another 
■as closely as the nature of language permits, and that taken 
together they constitute a whole. We have seen, too, that 
an ideal paragraph begins with the word or words that are 
most closely connected with what precedes, and ends with 
the word or words that are most closely connected with 
what follows. 

If a paragraph complies with these fundamental require- 
ments, it matters not whether it contain one sentence or 
twenty. In paragraphs, as in sentences, differences in sub- 
ject matter and in manner of presentation necessarily result 
in differences of form ; in paragraphs as in sentences, the 
principle of unity faithfully applied leads to variety. 

To write a single sentence in which proper words shall 
be in proper places is no slight task to write a single para- 
graph that shall be good at all points is far from easy : but 
to write a successioii of paragraphs that shall fulfil all the 
conditions of excellence is what few students of the art of 
composition can expect to accomplish. It is only by con- 
stant practice under intelligent and stimulating criticism, 
and by constant study of the best work of the best authors, 
that even moderate success can be achieved. 



APPENDIX 


I 

GENERAIi RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 


Judgment determines the relations, whether of thought of 
of language, which marks of punctuation indicate \ taste de- 
termines the choice, when good usage admits of a choice, be- 
tween two modes of indicating those relations : judgment and 
taste are, therefore, the guides to correct punctuation. 

Since punctuation is one of the means by which a writer 
communicates with his readers, it naturally varies with thought 
and expression : the punctuation of Tristram Shandy will 
therefore differ from that of ‘‘The Rambler;” and in a less de- 
gree the punctuation of Burke’s Orations, from that of Macau- 
lay’s Essays. Hence no one writer — even were books printed 
correctly, as is rarely the case — can be taken as a model. 
Hence, too, a system of rules loaded with exceptions, though 
founded upon the best usage and framed with the greatest care, 
is as likely to fetter thought as to aid in its communication. 

Assistance may, however, be obtained from a few simple 
rules founded upon the principle that the purpose of every point 
is to indicate to the eye the construction of the sentence in which 
it occurs, — a principle which is best illustrated by examples of 
sentences correctly constructed as well as correctly punctuated. 
One who knows few rules, but who has mastered the funda- 
mental principles of construction, will punctuate far better than 
one who slavishly follows a set of formulas. The latter win 
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not, know Iiow to act in a cam! not proviticd for in any foritmla- 
the foritu'r will renaily umlcruliina timt fhcs letter of a rule may 
ho violated, in order to give cfTe.-t to ite spirit; that amhimit! 
and obscurity Khnuhi, shove all things, he avoided ; and that 
marks of punctuation which are required on principle may be 
omitted when thiy- are diHagrecaldo to the eye or confusina to 
the mind. * 

Some rtilt‘8 are cornmoti to S[M>ben and to written di.soourse: 
but the fortiuir is direct<!d to f lic tnr, the latter to the cyc‘ and 
the pauses required l.y the ear or the voice <!o not always cor- 
respond with the stops reiinired by the eye, A speaker is often 
obliged to pause between wor.l.s whirdi sbouhl not bo sc^parated 
by inarks of punctuatior. ; ..r in; is carrid by the eurreut of 
emotion over plae<s at which marks <if piincfuation would bo 
indispensable: he l',;is intlecfion, ciiqdiasi';, gestitn;, in .■tddition 
to pauses, to aid him in doing wh;.t the writer has to do with 

A Blight kiiawledgi^ of uodtou whow thfutb- 

Burdity of tho old that roador .should paimo at a 

comnw long (‘iiough to normt ono, at n Koniirohto long onough 
to count two, and at u colon long ciifHigh to ctuini three. The 
tiuth in that, in Boino of the nioBt common cascB in which a 
comma in ncccBBary, a B|jcakcr would make no nauBc. For ex- 
ample : 

Thank yon, sir. 


On the other hand, Bciitencea often occur In whiidi a comma 
can at no point he projmriy inmirtod, but whicli no one can read 
witliout making one or more immm hdum the end. For ex- 
ample : — 

The art of letters in the metlwHl hy which a wHtor t#rlnga out in wor<li the 
thoughts which hnpreHn him, 

I lately heard a man ef tlmiight and energy eonimBthis; the mcMlem want 
of ardor ami movew.Tit with what he rcttii.»dmred it, his own ymith. 

The great u*e of a college education Is to tcueli a hoy how to roly on hliis 
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In punctuation the following points are used : — 


Comma , . • . 
Semicolon * . . 
Colon 

Period . . . . , 
Interrogation Point . 
Exclamation Point . 

Bash 

Marks of Parenthesis 
Apostrophe . , • 
Hyphen .... 
Marks of Quotation . 


. • [?I 
> • • [I] 
• •[-) 
• -[()] 
. . V] 

[ “ ” or ‘ ] 


No one of these points should he used exclusively or to 
excess ; for each has some duty which no other point can per- 
form. There are, however, a number of cases in which the 
choice between two points — as comma and semicolon, colon and 
semicolon — is determined by taste rather than by principle. 

A student of punctuation should ask himself why in a given 
case to put in a stop rather than why to leave one out ; for the 
insertion of unnecessary stops is, on the whole, more likely to 
mislead a reader than is the omission of necessary ones. 

Perhaps the most intelligible, as well as the most compendi- 
ous, method of giving a general idea of the principal uses of 
the several marks of punctuation is to enlarge a short sentence 
by making successive additions to it. 


Examflis. 

1, John went to town. 

2. John Williams went to the city. 
8. Popular John Williams boldly 

went to the city of New York. 

4. Popular and handsome John 
Williams boldly went to the city of 
New York. 

5. Popular, handsome John Will- 
iams boldly went to the city of New 
York. 

6. Popular, handsome, and wealthy 


Ekmarks. 

1 to 4. Complete sentences requir- 
ing a period at the end (XV.), No 
other point possible, because words 
closely connected stand next to one 
another, and the construction is plain. 

5. Comma after “ popular ” in place 
of “and” (Le). 

6. Comma before **and,” bcoause 
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Jotin Williams boldly w<?nt to the 
city of Now York. 

'Z. FopiiIai\ hiuidHorne, and wealthy 
Jolm son of Bamtud Will* 

lams, boldly went to the city of New 
York. 

8* I assure you, gentlemen of the 
jury, that popular, handsome, luui 
Wealthy John Williams, son of Bam- 
iiel Williams, boldly went to tlio city 
of New York. 

9 (1). I assure you, gentlemen of 
the jury, that potmlar, handsome, and 
wealthy John Wiliinms,Kn»i ofBainiiel 
Williams, went, with the boldness of 
a Hon, to the city of Now York. 

'9 (2). I assure you, gentlemen of 
the jury, that popular, handsome, and 
wealthy John W illiam:'5,Rm of Bamtud 
Williams, went with the boldness of 
a lion to the city of New York. 

10 (1). I assure yoti, geuthunen of 
the jury, that popular, handsome, and 
wealthy John W illiaiuH, sou ofSaimnd 
Williams, who is now over Hevufiity 
years of age, boldly w<uit to the city 
of New York, that city which is so 
well governed. 


10 (2). I assure you, gentlemim of 
the Jury, that popular, hamisome, ami 
wealthy John WilUaniH, son of Bam- 
uel Williams, who is now over seventy 
years of age, boldly went to the city 
of New York,— fciiat city which is so 
well governed. 

11. 1 assure you, gcuitkmen of the 
Jury, that popular, handsome, and 
wealthy John Wniiam^son of ij^muel 


each of the tlirce adjectives stands 
In a similar relation to the nmm (Ly). 

7. *\Son of Bamtud Willkmi” be- 
tween commas^, becauj^e In apposition 
with ‘‘John WilllainH” (II. a), and 
parcutiicticai (VL u). 

8. “fleutlcmen of the jury” be- 
twef?ii corn mils, iMHaiUHc indicating to 
whom the whole sentence, one pare 
as mucli as another, is addressed 
(IIL r), iuhI because parenthetical 
(YI. a), 

i) (1). *‘With the /boldness of a 
liott between commas,— tlmiigh its 
equivalent ** boldly ” (in 8} b not,— 
liecause ilm consiructlon of an ad- 
verbial |>hra«« is more urmettain than 
that of a single word (IV, a). 

9 (*i), Ckmmuis omittetl after “went” 
and “ lion/* laumuso dbagreeable m 
tlw eye («ci© page S28),— a practical 
reason which in tltii** ease ovemdcB 
thii theomikmi reastiii for their in- 
icrtion. 

10 (1), Comimi iM»tween “ Will- 
iams “ and “who/* because the 
“who” chuMc makes an additional 
stahrment (V, o ), in the nature of a 
parmUhcHi'-? (VI, a), No comma be- 
tween “ city ” ami ** whitdt,” because 
the “which” clause is an integral 
part of thcHimtencc, and Is necemry 
to the seUKe (V» //), 

W (2). Dash adtlcd to comma he- 
twet^n “ York ” ami “ that ” hi relieve 
the eye from too many comnmi near 
logetluu* (VI. f),— a reason atrength- 
enetl in paragraph 1 1 by th# luldi- 
tionnl commas. 

II, “Ah everybody know«»” be- 
tween emmnas, biauiUHe it in a par- 
cnihetkm! exprrri^slori wldeii can l^e 
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Williams, who is now over seventy 
years of age, boldly went to the city 
of New York, — tliat city which, as 
everybody knows, is well governed. 

12. To show you liow well governed 
that city is, I need only refer to the 
“Quarterly Review,’^ voL cxl. p. 120, 
and “ The Weekly Clarion,” No, xl. 
p. 19. 

IS (1). The first tells ns about a 
man who is calltMl John Dot*; the 
second, about Richard Roe. Doe was 
charged with larceny ; Roe, with 
breach of trust. 

18 (2). The first tolls ns about a 
man who is called John Doe, the 
second about Richard Roe. Doe 
was charged with larceny, Roe with 
breach of trust. 

14. Mr. Williams was bold. 


15 (1), If Mr, Williams was bold, 
he was also prudent, 

16 (2). Mr. Williams was as pru- 
dent as he was bold. 

16 (1). Mr. Williams was bold, and 
he was also prudent. 

16 (2). Mr. WiUianm bad all the 
boldness of the lion ; and ho also hud 
the wisdom of the serpent. 

n (1). Mr. Williams had all the 
boldnoas of the lion ; and he also had 
the wisdom of the serpent: but he 
lacked the innocence of the dove. 

IT (2). Mr. Williams had all tlie 
boldness of the lion, atid he also had 
the wisdom of the serpent; but he 
lacked the innocence of the dove. 


lifted out of the sentence without in- 
juring the construction (VI. «). 


12. Marks of quotation to indicate 
that the “Quarterly Review” and 
“ The Weekly Clarion ” are called by 
their names (XVII. a). Periods after 
cxl. and xl, because in better taste 
and more agreeable to the eye than 
commas (XX. e). 

18 (1). Commas after “second” 
and “Roe,” to take the place of 
words necessary to complete the sense 
(VII. «). In this case semicolons 
required between the clauses. 

13 (2). Commas omitted after 
“second” and “Roe,” because the 
sense is plain without them (VIL d). 
In this case commas required be- 
tween the clauses. 

14, Period after Mr., an abbrevi- 
ation (XVI. a). So, too, in paragraph 
12, after “ vol,” “No.,” “p.” 

15 (1). Comma required between 
the principal and the dependent clause 
(VIII. «). 

16 (2). No comma required, be- 
cause the principal clause merges in 
the dependent one (VIII. 6). 

16 (1). Two independent clauses 
separated by a comma (IX. a), 

16 (2). Two independent clauses 
separated by a semicolon (IX. 6). 

IT (1). Colon after “serpent” to 
indicate that the clause after it is 
balanced against the two clauses be- 
fore it (XIL a). 

IT (2). Same effect produced by 
substituting comma for semicolon, 
and semicolon for colon (XIl. 6). 



18 (1). Mr. Williams had all th«> 
of the lion ; and he hIwi l»a4 
tlw wiHiiom of tho hut ho 

liiokod the iiii'ioeeiU'o of thculove; he 
laeketi .Miiriplieitv ; iw liiekiHi purifcy; 
he laeked triitlifuIueHH. 

18 (2), Mr. Williams had all the 
bokIneHS of tlie lioo, t«id ho abo hurl 
the wisdom of tlio sserpcnt; but ho 
lacked the hmoceuce of the (love,*«- 
he lacked Hiiiifdkdty, he lacked purity, 
and he lacked truthfulftess. 

19. Mr. Williams had id'l the hol<h 
neas of the !k>u ; and he also had the 
wisdom of the serpent: Init he lucked 
the innocence of the dofe ; he hteked 
simplicity; ho lacke<i ptmlij; ho 
lacked truthfulness, — what gooti 
thing did Im not lack f 

20 (I). Jhi you suppn e that Mr. 
Williams went to New York for an 
honorftbk^ purpose? that In* hml no 
improper motive ? rm criminal de; ;}gn ? 

20 (2). Do you mtppo.sf‘ that Mr. 
William.^ went to New York for uii 
homn'ablc ptjrpose, tliat he had no 
improper motive, no crinuiml design? 

21. Honor! his hmmr ! 

22, 1 tell you that hin purpose wan 
dishonorable; that his motive was 
most improper; that hm denign was 
both legally and morally ttrindnal 

28. He wag, m I have said, bold ; 
much may be accomplishetl by bold- 
ness. 

24. His purposes were: first, to 
meet his confederateg; scctmdiy, to 
escape detection. 

20. Such were Mr. WiUiaiiwbH pur* 
poses, and such were hh cmifcder* 
ates’ purpoici. 


18 (I). Series of short Renteneea 
after ‘Move'* .-separateil bv semicolons 
iXl.ii). 


IB ( 2 ). ond diimj 

for semieidoii, lieciuisc succeeding 
clauses no icmg«‘r in a imrieti with the 
proceeding mm, but in appotition 
with It (11. fi). 

19. DisIt fftmlercd nwessary by 
the amideri change of construction' 
(XIV. o). Infemigatkm point to In- 
dicfitc II ihrci’t i|ueallon (XT.). 


20 (1). Interrogation points to in- 
dieatc Miece"''"ivi‘ ijmjstionH; small 
I»*tfe! in.'Oe.td of capiiabi bi indicate 
ck>’^enehs of connection, like that of 
indopemlcut chm^n's in an alllrmative 
sentence (XV. 

2t) (2). iSiunc rc^mlt reached by 
mde fstntioti *>f commas for inkwroga- 
tkm pfdnt>4. 

2L 1‘bt'liimiitlmi points as used in 
HfUdi*nceH citeady «-ontmcicd (XV. H). 

22. Hiuiiicolona to .-epamte ilcpend- 
cut cspre«aiomi in a series (X. a). 

2,*p <!okm bet Wf lit j^hort Hcnknces 
not closely coiunTted {XI. 

2d. Ckdon before piulkudars for- 
mally htAiiM (XIII, f.i), 

20, Apiwtfofdtes to indimte the 
possessive of u -dogolar* ami that of 
a plural, noun (XIK. c). 
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26. Such were Mr. Williams’s pur- 
poses, and such were his confeder- 
ates’ purposes, — purposes which 1 
will not characterize as they deserve. 

2'7 (1). “ Uow do you know this?” 
I am asked. 

2.1 (2). I am asked, “ How do you 
know this ?” 

21 (3). I am asked : “ How do you 
know this ? On what cvidonco is the 
charge founded?” 

21 (4). I am asked how I know 
tins, on what evidence I make the 
charge. 

28. I answer that I have known it 
since March, '<d1, 

29. 1 answer that I have known it 
since March, 1867; since his father- 
in-law’s decease. 

30. The authorities on wliich I 
shall rely arc: 11 Mass. Iiei>. 156; 2 
Kent’s (Join. 115-126. 

81 (1). I beg yon to give close at- 
tention to these authorities, which, 
though not recent, are important, per- 
tinent to the case in hand, and, 
therefore, not to be slurred, mjglected, 
or sneered at. 

31 (2). I bog you to give clo.se at- 
tention to these authorities, which 
though not reemit are important, per- 
tinent to the case in hand, and there- 
fore not to bo slurred, neglected, or 
sneered at 


26. Pash to give rhetorical empha- 
sis (XIV. c). 


27 (1 to 4). Quotation points used 
with a direct question (XVIL u). In- 
terrogation point enough if question 
comes first. If it comes last, comma 
used when but one question asked 
(XIII. e); colon, when two or more 
(XIII. b). Indirect question punct- 
uated like affirmative sentence. 


28. Apostrophe to indicate omission 
of figures (XIX. A). 

29. Hyphens to join parts of a 
derivative word (XVIII. 6). 

30. Oolon to supply ellipsis of *‘the 
following ” (VII. e). Stylo of quoting 
law books* 

31 (1). Every comma inserted in 
obedience to some rule. 


31 (2). Commas omitted for reasons 
of taste and for the comfort of the 
eye. 


L 

WORDS IN’ A SERIES 

(1) No comma [,] is inserted before or after conjunctions — 
such as ami, or, nor, hut, yet — when employed to connect two 
words belon^in^]: to the same part of speocli and in the same 
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a.”}-*- 

construction (u), or to connect two t which are m ft 

same construction and arc used as if they belonged to the sam! 

part of Bp«ec!i (5)* 

(2) A comma ahould, however, he inserted before the con. 

junction when the preceding word is (piaiifiod by an expression 
'that is not intcmUxl to qualify the word after the conjunction 
(c) ; or when the word after the is followed by an 

cxpH'SKiim which qualifies that word alone (d). 

(3) A comma is required between such wonls or expressions 

when they are not connected by a .jiimtiun (c); or when 

there are more than two such words or - vpivisslons (/), even 
though a conjuncti.m is put before the last one in the series (q). 
If, however, the word or expression following the coniun.'ftm 
IS more closely connected with the word or . spiv.Hsiun imme- 
diately prfsasling it than with the other words in the series the 
comma is omitted (A). ’ 

(4) If the conjunction is repeated Imfore each word or ex- 
pression in the sorios, the comma Is nsiiaily omitted where the 

words between wbieb the Mtaiids are eloaely united 

m meaning (i), and is sometimes inserted where they are not so 
united (/). 

(!>) If the series is composed of several words uiicoimected 
by conjuiietions, a comma is put after the last word, in order to 
indicate that all the words in the series b«*ar the same relation 
to the succeeding art of the sentence (A); but sometimes, as 
whore 1 10 sentenci! is so short as to present no .Iilliculty, this 
nile IS disregarded (i). If the succeeding part of the sentence 
IS connected with the last word in the series, hut not with tlio 
preceding wonls, the comma is omitted (m). 

hln toftis'^votl’’"’ «*y ‘•“'“J “y 

mflection <smWtter»«l, however, the noUhwt of 
injuring laxity of manners mut a depart- 

we from the ancient strietness. 

(«) He (mddmiy jdnnqtd, and sank, 

(«} His mind was profmmdly Ifun^kt/td, and vigorous. 
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All day be kept on walkittff, or thinking about bis misfortunes. 

\d) ’Twaa certain he could wrlfr^ and cipher too, 

(e) His trees extended their cool, umbrayvom branches. 

(<?) Kinglako has given Aleck a greatyhamlHOtm^ chestnut marc. 

(/*) These are no mediinval pc.rsonagcs; they ladong to an (Mr, 

mphohgical world. . , * . n * t 

{g) This is the best way to strengthen, md enneh the mtellectsiai 

powers. , 

{g) Ho had a \\m\,grmf, and sullen face, piercing black eyes under btwfiy 

gray eyebrows, thin Upn, and H(|uare jaw. 

(y) it is the centre of trade, the supreme court of fashion, the umpire of 
rival talents, and the standard of things rare and precimis. 

(A) I liave had to boar heavy rains, to wrestle with great storms, to 0glil 
my way <%w/liold my own as well as I could. 

(i) There speech and thought and nature failed a liUk* 

(?:) Wo bumped md scrapes! and rolled very unpiensanily. 

( j) For his sake, empires hiui risen, md Hourmhed, md decayed. 

(e) ,(y) And feeling all along the garden wall, 

liOSt ho should swoon and tumble and be found, 

Crept to the gate, and opcnhl it, md closed. 

(f) , (df) I sat and looked and listenml, atd tliouglit how mimy tlimiiand 
years ago the same thing was going on in honor of Bubastk. 

(^) The colleges, tlie ciergy, the lawyers, the wealtliy nmehmd$, mm 

against me. 

(l) All great works of genius come from deep, hmig thought 
(^) Punish, guide, imtrnet the boy. 

(m) Hydgatek conceit was of the arrogant sort, never simpering, mfm 
Impertinent, mverpeMg in its claims, but benevolently contemptuoiw. 

In the example under (/), m>me writ^rn would omit the 
commas. Tlieir omisBion would be more unual in a (u>llt)([uia! 
than in an oratorical Btyhs Buch a.s that of the pftasage in Ma^ 
caulay from which the Bontonco in taken. 


It 

WOEDB IN APPOSITION 

A comma is put between two words or phrases which are in 
apposition with ettch other fa), unless they are used as a com- 

> TUaro \» no o(»mma mra, bmmm Urn writor i» aucakmr not of a manj that !i hmh 
gom© and chestnut, but of a ohoitnut nmro that iu hantlsomfe 
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pound name or a Kitifjlt! jiIiraKu (A), liwtoad of a comma tlie 
das!i [— ] alonc! (r), or coml>in«;d with the c.tnima (rf), is .some. 

times usofl» 

(ft) Ahmv, all, I ^hmihl nf //## yoiitltfnl Virgininn colonel 

(fi) Next, t4) thccapitsU iMMfaijhtm I ho llmt Kiiglwii Bcfiport ani 
Aom/rA, tJift firiii Kiil^liali * 

(b) i)n tile Rcventcciith of Nov«*jutwr, after ii hrief hut most dit- 
iistroiiB reign, Qmm ifnri/ iIiimI. 

Rmm, Rmnkim IIWi%/rw BinH, Ilo«ton. 

(o) Thk point rcfjrcswiis a wcoml 

(4 00 I want an arm, wh«m I Imvo throe riglii unm^^ikis (piittiog for* 
ward hiB left one), ami BiiH, and Ti*oiibridgif ? 

(d) The two primdploB of wldoh wo \mm hiilmrlo ami 

Truth, 

id) Ho ^cmwidcrcd fhio writing to ho an mliiltioii from wiihimt to the 
matter treked o/,— a aort of ornamerit i^»|mrimlueed. 

In It sentoneo ccmstnieted like iht; first one nricler {c)^ the 
dasli is preferal»Ie to the eomiiin; for iho iIiihIi imlii-gtos unmis- 
takably that the two exproNsiomn bed, ween wliiefi it standH are 
m apjnoHif.ion, whereas the eomma might hmve nioni for a mo- 
mentary doubt whether **an ernetuiaiion was the wacond term 
in a aeries, of which **a secoml though, t'* wiw the first term* 
A similar remark can be made about flie second armtenee 
imd<»,r (c). 

Where, as iti the sentenecuH uiulerf#/), the words In apposition 
are separated from each othm* by several other xvordj^, the dash 
indicates the construction more clearly than the comma would 
do* 


III. 

TOftATIVK WOliftB 

Vocative words or cKpresHions are H^tparattuI from the con 
text by one comma, when they omtur at flie beginning (o) cn 
at the end (/>) of a scmteiice, ; by two commas, w lien they ocem 
in the body of a sentenco (c)* 
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(a) Mark Antony, here., take you Oioaar’s body f 

(b) Wliat would i/oM, Deedemona t 

(c) Mr. A<lauis liiid Mr. Jeffmon, fdlow-dtkem, were Buocessfully Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

(c) I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(c) No, sir,' I tliank you. 


IV. 


adverbs and ADVURItlAT, EXPRESSIONS 

Adverbial (ft), participi.al {b), adjefitivul (c), or absolute {d) 
expressions are sei>aratc(l from the eontext by a comma or 
commas. So arc many adverbs and conjunctions when they 
modify a clause or a sentemui, or connect it with another sen- 
tence (c). 

(a) By tli« law of wdUms, eitia m of other countries are allowed to sue 
and to be Hued. 

(«) TIh^ h(K)k\ (jraitUi to iny dkapjMmtmmt^ not to be fouiul 

{b) Without a fonual didhiition of the word^ I am inclined to 

consider rhetoric, wlnm njduccd to a syntem in books, as a body of mles de- 
rived from expfjrieneii and oiiservatiou, extendiu*? to all communication by 
laiiguaj^e and dcHip;mid to makti it efficient. 

(/>) Heturnin^ to th(‘ <p(,ntUm^ Id me add a single word. 

'(t*) Violent as was the dorm, it soon blew over. 

\d) To make a long story nhoH, the company broke up, and returned to 
the more important con<;ernH of the election. 

(d) To static my views / will begin at the beginning. 

(f) Th(^ pirmm% too, wore close behind. 

(e) Finally, Ut na not forget the rcHgioufl character of our origin, 

(fi) Here, Meed, u the answer to many criticisms. 

(e) Therefore, however gi*eat the changes to be accomplished, and however 
dense the array against us, wo will neither despair® on the one hand, nor 
on the other® threaten violence. 

“Many words ranked as adverbs are sometitnes employed 
conjtinctively, and rtHjnire a different treatment in their punct- 

1 Bm “ Capital LclUrs,” III. p, m 
« Commas omitted uoro for reasoas of ta®t©. So© p. SKJa 
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nation. \\ lion us«} a.i .'..njnn-t I-,;,-., /wwmr. „„w, then, too in. 
deed,siro dividoii hy ootiimas from !he omitoxt; but when as 
ailverba, qualifying the wonla with whioh they are assoWalod 
the separation shouhl not bo nm.io. This distinotiou will be 
seen from the following oxamplos;— 

“ 1 . Hnw«iv-KR.-Wo n.iist, h,mme. pay hoi.,« .loforema. to llm opinions of 

tha wwa, kmmmr ruuah ihav ara af>Hiriirv to mir tmn, 

“a. Now.— I imvo «oi« Hliown tlio omisistoiiev of my prinoiplos ; and, twit 

wlitt In t.ha fair fuiti ohvlan^ ccirirbt'^ifm ? ' ’ 

“ 3 . On thrsH farts, Ihm, I Mm rrstod my argmneiit, and gfer. 

wgrcis maaii t tm gi.inaml «|-m«?rvnUtitm mt tlw nulijiH,!! 

“ 4 . Too,--! foiiml fmt, a tlio&tro at Alexandria, and nii<rtli.>r^t Cairo; but 
|}§ who would aiijoy tha riiiwt not bo itm 

"B. Imman— Till! ymniK man vim huM Milpalde in that act, tlioagh, <«. 
*«d, he conducted himsolf very wull in other rospttota. ® 


“ When plnoetl at the tirnl of a sent, mum or rJatiso, the con- 
junction km must not Im .s..p.ir.-.l.-.l from the nontext hy a 
comma; as, ‘ I wwihl that they had ehutiged voieeK too.' ”> 


V. 


IlKi.ATIVK CLACKKM 


Relative elauses whi.-h mv m. ivly .,,;,l,n,„tor>, of the anteee- 
dent, or which [irosent nxi addUmnol thought, are separattid from 
the context hy a eonima <.r eomnifw («,); hut rtdalive cliiiiHea 
winch arc mfrichVe, that is, which limit or determine the 
meaning of the antecedent, are not so separateil (A),* 

(«) nudonm, M made everyhody Imojlt, mm- often mn.le to onicr. 

*" * f *;*' '‘•"‘"K of 'he seventh, f/n#y, mho Into wattoerod from 

mm sfdswHl by two of tin* RnnutM 

oMn. *"*’ “ I"**'*® 

(o) In times like <A<w«, wA«i the passimm are dimidattid, truth is forgottm 


» WIteott; tit 

a Sii© «f 
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(a) The leaders of the pccrty^ hy whom this plan had been devised^ had hem 
struggling for seven years to organize such an assembly. 

(a) We not only find Erin for Irelandy where brevity is in favor of the 
stUutmi, but also Caledonia for Scotland. 

(6) He did that which be feared to do. 

(b) He who is bis own lawyer is said to have a fool for a client. 

(b) The uproar, the blood, the gashes, the glmatly figures which sank down 
and never rose again, spread horror and dismay through the town. 

^6) Those inhabitants who had favored the insurrection expected sack and 
massacre. 

(b) The extent to which the Federalists yielded their assent would at this 
day bo incredible. 

(5) I told hyp whrre that opposition must end. 

(6) , {a') Those Presbyterian members of the House of Commons who had 
been expelled by the army, returned to their seats, and were hailed with ac- 
clamations by great multitudes^ which filled Westminster Hall and Palace 
Yard. 


VL 

PARENTHETIO EXPRESSIONS 

Parenthetic or intermediate expressions are separated from the 
context by commas (a), by dashes either alone (5) or combined 
with other stops (c), or by marks of parenthesis [( )] {d). The 
last are less common now than they were formerly. The dash 
should not be used too frequently, but is to be preferred to the 
comma when the latter would cause ambiguity or obscurity, as 
where the sentence already contains a number of commas (e). 

Brackets [ ] arc used when words not the author’s (/), or 
when signs (^), are inserted to explain the meaning or to 
supply an omission. Sometimes also brackets are needed for 
clearness (A). 

(a) The difference, therefore, between a regiment of the foot guards and a 
regiment of clowns just mroUed, though doubtless considerable, was by no 
means what it now is. 

(a) The English of the Wor^A, or^ Northumbrian, has bequeathed to us few 
montiments. 

1 In this sentence, the word or ” Ifi not a dl^unotl ve, but has tbe force of otherwise 
called. »» 
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(rt) It wUi-^I am it wUi-^rmre ami m4>n, m tima tfoM mi ht 
fouiKi good far 

(r) When he was In & h© wry ofton wa« hi a ram,^k$ swort 

like a porter. 

(f) They who thought her to b© a great many people did 

think lier to Im gmU^^mre wont to declitro that shcj never forgot those who 
did tK>rrH\ or those who tlid not. 

(</) lie wsiH riHH'ilved with great respoet by tlm miiiistijr of the Grand Duke 
of (mhn afterwards mounted the Imperial ikmm% and by the aim 

btftsador of the Bmpress Queen. 

id) Cirmmmimicm {whuh with some gentlemen p»$ for fmikmg) Mm in 
reality to every fwlitical pHndplo its di. .rln,;oii: hing color and diicrlmlmtlM 
©feci 

(cl)^ If it k true, m tins new teacher says, that llie artist k ilm product of 
big time, it is mddmU {ihei^ will in/rr) timi no nuakirn artist can become like 
tlie product of imotlnw time. 

(e), (fls) In felm insurreetlmi of provinces, eithisr distant or ieparattd by 
natural bmmhrm.^nmn especially if the iiihabitiints, illffering in religion 
and language, are rather aubjeets of the same gtivernment than portions 
of the same jmopk.-^ImtiUtim wliieh are waged only to sever a legal tl© 
may aasume the regdarU^, ami in somii meastire the milimm, o/ foreign 
war. ^ 

(/) The oliairnmnof our Committee of Foreign MdaUmm [Jfr, w 
trodmei at this time these amendments to the House. 

(g) [See brackets enclosing the parenthetic «igns in ¥1. line S.] 

. (h) (As her© and in (y), to show that these are not cxamplis, but refer* 
enm] 

Th© principle wlaoli roquiras pEfanfiliaUcul exprcHHions* to Im 
set by msrlcs of punctuation , — n principle tinclorijing IX, 
III., IV,, and V, (a), as widl m VX,^ — ^founded though it in in 
the ohvhuiH utility of separating froru tlie rest <»f tlm Htuitcujce 
words which interrupt tlic muitinuity of thought, and can he 
roinovod without iinpairing’ the g^ranuuafii’al utrutd-ure, may oo 
easionally be violated to inlvmifaige ; ms for exaruplc, hy the 
omission of oomnias hefore and after thcj words ‘Hfunigh it is,” 
in the third line of this para^rapb, Bo, too, in the first line of 
XIV,, the parenthetical exproHsIon/Huther alone or coinhlned 
with other stops,” is set off by eonunas; hut, In the Hiu:ond 
and third lines of VX, the same expression is written without 
the first comma, because by the omission the expresaion is 
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made to qualify “daslies” only. In tlie danse, “after a brief 
but most disastrous reign” (II. h), the words “but most dis' 
astroiis” are parcntliotieal ; but marks of parenthesis can well 
be spared, the clause is so brief. 


VIL 

KbI.I I’TK M r. SKXTKN CES 

A comm^ 19 often required to indicate an ellipsis (a); but 
the comma, if not needed to make the sense clear, may bo dis- 
pensed with (6). Where the cllipsiH is of the expressions that 
is, namdtj, and the like, a point is always required : in some 
cases a comma is to be preferred (c), in others a comma and 
dash (d), in otlicrs a colon («). 

(a) Admissinn, iwetitt/-Jim Tieket*, fifty cents. 

(a) Ho was born at the old komesUtad, May 7, ISSS. He always lived in 
NmpoH, Rhmh Mand, (hdtrd of America. 

(a) Us political iimxim.s u.\v. invabmbli?; its exhortations to love of country 
and to brotlinrly affection amonn eUizenn, lunehmy. 

(a) With a unitcil government, well ailmiumtcred, ho saw that we had 
nothin" to fear; and without iV, mif/rnty to hope. 

(I!) On tlio bust lines of conminnieation tho ruts were deep, the deteents 
frmpibm, and the way oftm such as it was hardly possilde to distinguish, 
in tho dark, fivim tho unenclosed heath and fen wltieh lay on both sides. 

(b) Hancock stffvcd the cause with his liberal opulence, Adam with his 
incorruptible poverty. 

(c) ThtH Hcene julnntH of but one addUmif tJmt we are miBgoverned, 

(d) Thin (k^plorabbs Hcene adtnitB of but one addUim,--‘thtt we are gov. 
erned by councilB from which a reaBonable man eim expect no remedy bat 
poison, no relief but death. 

(e) One thing is dure: Uic bill will not paHB. 

In both the oxamjjhiB undor (^>), tho inBortion of commas be- 
tween the italicissed wonlH w’t>uld, on account of the proximity 
of other cominaB, create obBCurity and offend the eye ; in the 
third and fourth examples under (a)^ this objection does not 
holdw 
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viir, 

i>Ki’i:.\'iti:\ r claitsks 

A eonirna is used Ixitwcpn t.w<i clausfs, (»nf of wliieh depends 
on the otiier (a). If, howover, th«! idansos an- intimately con- 
nected in lioth sense and .mnstruction, the comma is often 
omitted (A). 

C«) Though henwlf a model of iwriwiml hrmUy, n/w «m not tins goddess of 

’beauty. 

(a) Had a conflict mm iks mgii of their persecutors wcinlci Imta 
donbiid. 

(d) If our will be r«i%, otir powm are not deficient. 

(<*) As icon w his declaration waa tk wImiIc irifttloa wti wild with 

delight. 

(a) While IVance wm wasted by wir, ik ingibh ideaded, traded,, and 
studied in secnritj. 

(h) The Board nmy hardly be rmnimM tfmi ttie fwwer o,f eipimding any 
portion of the principal of onr ftmti expintd al the end of two yeaw, 

(b) And loTfid hr m hi loved the light of heaven, 

(h) We wlihid to aMOiilato with lb»^ rmmm tmii it lout the ponddlkc look 
whi<!h it wears to a countryman, 

(b) You may f/o 1/ ym will. 

(h) I (huht whfhr lu» nm thv, true Iimbi4 of tante. 

<fy) Then sShakHpere in a fftmm hmime Ih^ eati b*^ Imnnlated into German, 
and not %gmdm hmtum he aitmot \m tran»4larefi into French. 

Thest) (ixampl.ss show tlmt, if the dcfnsndciil. (tIhiiso comes 
first, a comma is usually rc(,uirt‘d ; Imt, tlml sometimtss oim is 
uot rtujuired if the dt'pemUsnt clause comes iiiiiiiediutely after 
the clause on which it dejMmds. In the former ease, the word 
which makes the coimc/Ctiou hctweim the two tsiauses is at a 
distance from the words it connects ; in the latter case, it stands 
between or at least near the words it connects. 


IX. 

INDBPKNDKNT CLAlJSI^ 

A point is required between two independent elanses con- 
nected by a conjancaon,--BUoh an /or, and, hut, or yef,— in 
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order to render it certain that the conjunction does not serve to 
connect the words between which it stands. If the sentence is 
a short one, and the clauses are closely connected, a comma is 
sufficient (<x); in other cases, a semicolon [;] (6) or a colon [:] 
(^) is required.^ 

(a) I liad now a inirni to try how many cobwebs a single spider could fur- 
iiiHh ; wherefore I destroyed ifAw, and the itjsect set about another. 

(a) There was a lock on the door^ bid the key was gone. 

(a) Learn to live nwU^ or fairly make your will. 

(a) The lock went hard^yet the key did open it. 

(a) Ho smote the rock of the national remurm^ and abundant streams of 
revenue gushe*! forth. Ho touched the dead corpse of the Public Credit^ 
and it sprang upon its feet. 

{h) This was the greatest victory in that war, so fertile in great exploits r 
and it at once gave renown to the Admiral. 

{h) So end the ancient, voices of religion and learning; hut they are si- 
lenced, only to revive more gloriously elsewhere. 

(«)> (0 pofity disinterestedness in politics falls into 

disrepute, and is considcired as a vision of hot and inexperienced men; and 
thus disorders lajcome incurable, not by the virulence of their own quality, 
but by the tmapt and violetit nature of their remedies. 

OOt Mohawks w(*re at first afraid to come: hut in April they sent 

the Flemish Bastard with overtures peace; and in tTuly a large deputation 
of their chiefs appeared at Qu(d>ec. 

(a), (r) His fn(!ndH hav (5 given us materials for criticism, and for these we 
ought to be grateful ; his <mcmi<,H have given us negative criticism, and for 
this, up to a cettain point, we may ho, grateful: hut the criticism we really 
want neither of them lias yet given us.* 

X 

BEFENDBNT EXPRESSIONS IN A SERIES 

Semicolona are uned between expressions in a series wMch. 
have a common dependence upon words at the beginning (a) 
or at the end {h) of a sentence. 

* For pimotuatlott of indopendont clauses not oonneoted by a conjunction— anooeBSlve 
short sentences— SCO Xh, p $41 

9 See also Xn. (a), p. m 
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(«) You CTmUl givii )ifi no wmmi»!»i<m to wroiw or onprf..^^ „r py»„ . 
fer any kind of onprcHgion or wrong, on any grotnnls ivluiixocvcr • 1101*^ 
political, a* in the afTiurg of AtneHr ^. , „o, o„ no.„„u.r.n,tl, a., in thoa; / ^ 
land; not m civil, a« in the litwg for d< 6 l; nnt in rclijtiwm «» in tl,., », w 

against Proteatant or Catholic diggpntnrfl. ’ *“ “atutos 

(a) They forget that, in Kt. gland, not m,« shilling of ,,r„„.r.nio,n.v of anv 
description is rmunul hut of r/mi.r; (hnt the wiioh- hn i,,„i i(, .’.Hri,, -I 
cashaotnaliy and tU>a it is fonvcrtibl.., at pleasure, in an £ 1 ? 

and without the Hmallest loss, into cash again. ^ 

(a) In this choice of i n he ri lance we have given to oiir friimo of tiolitv it,.» 
.mage of a relation in hhasl 1 hinding up the Constitiiti:: o.rS^ 
with our dearest donicsiie /ow; „«r fiindainetitiil laws into £ 

bosom of our family affedtum; krtfany iiisi-|tamlde, and ohwishiuL' with tho 
warmth of all their combined and mntiinily reflected elmrities, our^Statc out 
heartlm, oar sepnlchriw, and our altars. ’ ' 

{*)Tiic ground stiowed with the dead mu! ilieifyiag,- thn impetuous cAam • 
the ateady and miecessf.il npuhe; the hmd call to n-, mated nLmlt; t 'hmn 
monuig of a I thabis manly to repeated remtatm,- a thousand bosoms freelv 
and fcarleasly bared in an iimtant u. whatever of terror there may im iu ww 
and dt^th;— all these yon have wliuesmal. but you wit.ie.ss them no more 

(h) How we liave farwl since then -what vvofid variety of schemes have 
been ndopM; what enforcing, and wlmt repmUm,; what doing and n„d<m,r 

to riiMb w vigor-it is a tedious task 


XL 

Kt;(;t!K.S.SJVK SIlOItT .'KNTKNCKS 

hither wnnicahmH or coIuiih nmy h,. tt.te.i to mmmmt in form 
succcasivc Hhort HcntcnccK wl.ieh nre, thonffl. Imt nli.tfhtly, con- 
necttitl in mnme. Hommidons urc iiMimllv |»refemid where tlio 

IlosrS^ 

(o) The united fleet rmlo nnmoleMtml tiy dm iMfmh; A» Charles Hardy 

ufcliep (lid nofc or wnuhl mot ^ 

'‘>«1 «'<•>' « Hatisfuedon was mmessaryto pre 
vent rcconree to arm,: it was necessary lowar.l laving them i/om,; ff Jm 

(«) Mark the destiny of crime, ft is over obliged to resort to such mdder. 
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pym; it trembles In ttie broad UgU; it betrays itself in seeking conceal- 

mcnfc. 

(a) The women arc generally fm of them are brunettes; many of 

them arc iliHcreet, ami a good imnihor are hwy, 

(rt) He takes things as they are; he submits to them all, as far as tliey go; 
he recognises the lines of demamition which run between subject and subject 

(/>) Very few faults of architecture are mistakes of honest choice: they 
are almost all hypocrisies. 

(6) Tlie same may bo said of the classical writers: Plato, Aristotle, Lucre- 
tins, and Boncca, as far as I recollect, are silent on the subject. 

(b) Compute your gaiM: see what is got by those extravagant and pre- 
sumptuous speculations which iiave taught your leaders to despise all their 
predecessors. • 

(b), (a) The professors of science who threw out the general principle have 
gained a rich harvest from tlie seed tliey sowed: they gate the principle; 
they got back from the practical telegrapher accurate standards of measure- 
ment J 


XIL 

COMPOUND BKNTKNOBS 

Colons arc used between two inombors of a sentence, one or 
both of whitdi are (‘.oiuiioscjd of two or more clauses separated 
by Bcinicolons («) ; setiiicoloiiH, or very rarely colons, between 
clauHCK, one or both of which arc subdivided by a number of 
commas (J). The relations which the several parts of the sen- 
tence boar to one another are thus clearly indicated. 

(a) Early ruformatioiiB are amicable arrangements with a fnend in power; 
late reformations are terms imposed upon a conquered enemy: early refer- 
raatious arc made in cool blood; late reformations are made under a state 

of inflammation. . 

(a) Wc arc seldom tiresome to ourselves : and the act of composition fills and 
deliglits tin; mi.ul with change of language and succession of e,jery 

couplet when prodmasd is now; and novelty is the great source of pleasure. 

(a) There siiums to liavo brMU an Indian path ; for tliis was the ordinary 
route of the Mohawk and Oneida viar-fartiet: but the path was ^rrow, 
broken, full of giiUios and pitfalls, crossed by streams, and m one place 1n- 
torrnptod by a lake which tiicy passed on rafts.® . 

» See also XII. (a), Mow. 

* So® also IX (0), and Xb (6), (*)i K*- ***" 
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0) He was eouHf^na, n<*t crinRinR, t« affahh, not fami'iar ta 

«?»«&; kind, but not condencnndiiig or >iui.i.r<.-iliiiii«, to itiferiora ' ’ 
0) Death i« there aWaUMi, tiol, as in Wral»,iii«i,-r Aldaiv and Sainf 
Paul’s, with gcnhis and virtue, with imtdie vcneriilitui and witii imperishable 
rmmn; mt, as in our Immhhsst tdiiirchiw and rhundtyards, with everythine 
that is most endearing in sonial and domeslie charities; but with whatever 
ii ciarkesfe irsi huwau ttiiil in hiiiin;ifi deiiiitv, 

(6) Thoroforo tlmy hx.k out for the day when they shall have put down re. 
Bgion, not hy shutting its schools, liut hy emptying i/umi; w>t hy dlsputlne 
Its tenets, but by the siipurior weight and persuasiveness of their own. 


xm. 

FORMAL mTKMK.NTS; yroTATfoN-S 

The colon is nsod Ixjfore particuIarH formally stated (a). The 
colon (d), the conmm (c), or the tlasii combined with the colon 
(d) or with the comma («), is used before tpiotations indicated 
by marks of quotation [« "J.' The dash is gcnemlly used before 
a qnoted passage which forms a new i.ar;i;.;r.tpli • it « Joined 
with the (u.mma when the quotation is short, with tint colon 
when it is long, tf the quotatiott rlcpnnds tlirtHdJy on a pre- 
ceding word, no stop is rcqiiintd (/). 

(a) So, then, those itr.s the two virtues <,f A«, 7, the signs of man’s 

own gwd work; Hwomlly, tlm espreHsion of timn’s delight in work Issttisr 
than hm owu 

(a) Jffoin.- M&argttnnmt is iiiiHoiind be.wwe it is iinfoimded in fact. The 
facts are sneii as mistain tlie op{K»sito conclusion, ns J will prove in a very 
few words. ^ 

0) Towards the end of your letter, you are pleaded to ttfmi ritfi *' Tiu re- 
jeotion of a treaty, duly negoilntcd, is a s.*rlous (pmsiion, to l.c- avoided when- 
ever It can be without too great a Haeriflee. Tiiough the national faith is 
not actnally committed, still It is more or less engiig.*d,’* 

(«) When tlio repast was about to commence, the mHj»r.domft, nr steward, 
•*'« *"*'“>• “/doWZ-Place for the Lady 

(d) ABce folded her hands, and began 

am flild, WlUlitm,** tJm inti, 

And yttir hiir Is itoioatmiiilf whit# . » 

I My#™!. 
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(e) Shatspew wrote t!ie 

“ Th» evil that men da 1 Iv©r after them.** 

If) The common pco|)le rai8ed the cry of “ Domi with the bishop*/* 
(/) It declares tJmt ‘‘ mar exists by the act of Mexico.” 


XIV. 


THE DASH 

The dasli, either alone or <5oinbine(l with other stopjs, is nsed 
where tlie (?ormtru<d»ion or tlie sense is suddenly changed or sus- 
pended (a); wh(‘re a sentence terniiriates abruptly (2>); for 
rhetorical (unpliasis (c); in rapid discourse {d)\ where words, 
letters, or %ur(*.H are omitted (c); and between a title and the 
subject-matter (/), or the. subject-matter and the authority for 
it (.(f/), when botli are in the same paragraph. 

(a) Tluj man-4t in bin Hysttjm : wo do not try a solitary word or act, but 
his habit. 

{a) Consider the Epistle to the Hehrews’--m?wre is there any composition 
more carefully, more artirujially, written f 

(^ii) Home ^ — what was lb)me ? 

(a) To hit loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to govern with lighted 
matches, and to t!Ut and push and prirne^ — I call this, not vigor, but the 
sloth of cruelty and ignorance, 

(h) **Eong, lotjg will I renujinber your features, and bless God that I leave 
my noble delivcn’or united with 

She Htoi>p(Ml Hhort. 

(c) I cannot forget that we are men by a more sacred bond than we are 
dtmm,--«4hat we are chihiren of a common Father more than we are Ameri- 
cans. 

(c) What shall become of the poor,— fA# increasing Standing Army of the 
poor f 

(d) Hollo I ho 1 the whole world’s ask^ /— out the fumesf-^grease the 
whmh^ — lie on the mail 

(f) In the first place, I presume you will have no difficulty in breaking 
your word wdth Mre. 0 y, 

(f) 1874 - 76 . 

(hi iff) '-^The usual pronunciation is SifAU®. 

{g) The Eastern and the Western imagination oomewfa— SuAHiinr. 
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XV. 

PERIOD, NOTE OP INTERROGATION, AND NOTE OP EXODAMATION 

At tlic end of every coinidote sentence, a period [.] is put if 
the sentence affirms or denies ; a note of interrogation [f ], if the 
sentence asks a direct question ; a note of exclamation [!], if the 
sentence is exclamatory. Interrogation or cxolattiation points 
are also used in the body of a sentence when two or more in- 
terrogations (a) or exclamations (i) are closely connected. 

(a) Por what is a body but an aggregate of intUvidmh f and what new 
right can be conveyed by a mere cliange of name f 

(b) How be could trot 1 how he could run I 


XVL 

ABBRiyiATIOjSrS AND HEADINGS 

Periods are used after abbreviations (a), and after headings 
and sub -headings (h). Commas are used before every three 
figures, counted from the rigid, when there are more than three 
(c), except in dates [d), 

(<x) If gold were depreciated one-half, ZL would hf‘ worth no more than U, 
10«. is now. 

(a) To retain such a lump i» such an orbit requires a pull of I lb. 6 oz, I on. 

(b) Words Dkfinkp by Usagk. 

(c) , ((/) The amount of stock issued by tlm several States, for eaclit period 
of five years since 1820, is as follows^ viz;. 

From 1820-1825 somewhat over $12,000 000. 

“ 1825-1830 « 1.3,000,000. 

** 1830-1835 « « 40, 000, 000. 

** 1885-1840 « 109,000,000* 


XVIL 

MARKS OF QUOTATION 

Expressions in the language of another require marlcs of 
quotation ”J (a). Single quotation points ’) mark a quota 
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tion witliin a quotation (b). If, however, a quotation is made 
from still a third source, the double marks are again put in use 

^ Titles of books or of periodicals (d), and names of vessels (e) 
usually require marks of quotation, unless they are italicized. 
Sometiines, however, where they occur frequently, or in foot- 
notes, titles arc written in Roman and capitalized (/). 

(а) [See Xm. p. S46.] 

(б) Ooleridg© sneered at ** the caet phrase ‘made a great sensation . 

(c) This friend of hnmanity says, ‘ When I consider their lives, I seem to 
see the ** golden age beginning again.* ** 
ffl) “ Wave^ey ” was reviewed In ‘‘The Edinburgh,** 

(e) “Tiic Constitution ” is a famous ship of wm* 

(/) foot-notes in this book.] 


XVIIL 

THE HYPHEN 

The hyphen [-] h used to join tlm coriHtituont parts of many 
compound (a) and derivative (6) words; and to divide words, 
as at the end of a line (c). 

(«) The mcemf'-bmithhuf morn. 

(<i) Ho wears a hTond-hrbnrmdy low-croioned hat, 

(/;) The Viee-Prmdml <if the ITnited Btates. 

(<,*) [H(je “ iu-terrogation ** under XV., fifth lino ; “ poft-sessive’* under XIX., 
second line.] 


XIX. 

THE AFOBTROFHE 

The apostrophe [’ ] is used to denote the elision of a letter or 
letters («), or of a figure or figures (6); to distinguish the pos- 
sessive case (c); and to form certain plurals {d). The apos- 
trophe should not be used with the pronouns its, ours, and the 
like (e). 
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(ct) *3^ James of Douglas, by Saint Serle^ 

\a) The O'Donoghm was a broth of a boy, 

(a) What o'clock ia it? I can't tell time. 

{a) Hop-o’-my-thumb is an active little hero, 

{h) Since that time it has been rc-obaerved on ever? suhaequerit revoliitfnn 
4n ^25. ' ^ 

(b) The patriots of '76. 

(c) Spenser's adulation of her beauty may be extenuated. 

(c) The Seven Years' war was curried on in America. 

(o) The Joneses' dogs are on good terms with Mrs. Barnard's cat. 

(c) Ladies' and gmtlemm's boots made to or(hu’. 

(c) The book can be found at S<M,f.t k €o., the prublulmf, 

(c) The fox's tail was accordingly cut oJBt r 

(c) For comcience' sake. 

(d) Mark all the a's in the exercise* 

(d) Surely long (/) have, like the Turks, had their day. 

(e) Its [not it’s] length was twenty feet 

(e) Tom Burke of Ours. 

It is sometimes a question whether to use the poBsossivo with 
m apostrophe, or to use the noun as an adjective. One may 
write,-— ^ 

John Brown, Agent for Smith’s Organa and Eohhmon’s Pianos: 

or, 

John Brown, Agent for The Smith Organ and The Eobinson Piana 

The latter is preferable. 


XX. 

PDNOTUATION' Ilf THE SERVICE Oi' THE BYE 

(1) A comma sometimes serves to distinguish tlio component 
parts of a sentence from one another, thus enabling the reader 
more readily to catch the meaning of the whole. Where, for 
example, a number of words which together form the object or 
one of the objects of a verb, precede insteatl of following the 
verb, they should be set off by a comma when perspicuity re- 
quires it (a) but not otherwise (5). 

(2) A subject-nominative may need to be distinguished from 
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its verb, either because of some pectiliarity in the juxtaposition 
of words at the point where the comma is inserted (c), or be- 
cause of the length and complexity of the subject-nominative (d). 

(8) When numerals are written in Roman ieiters instead of 
Arabic figures, as in rofciimcea to authorities for a statement, 
periods are used instead of commas, l)Oth as being in better 
taste and as being more agreeable to the eye. For the same 
reason, small letters are preferred to capitals when the refer- 
ences are numerous (c). 

(a) Even the kind of public intcrcats which Englishmen care /or, k» held 

in very little esteem. . , , ■ 

(а) To tho a*i(l m(*lanchoIy recollections of bin early dayH with thw 

loved eompaniiin of ld.H ehlUlimul, wr. may attrlimtc some of the most heart- 
felt piissagea in ids " ItewTted Village.” 

(б) Even hirt hff did tiot care for. 

(6) To devout women artHiguH spiritual functions, dignities, and magiK- 
tracicH. 

(g) How much a dunce that has been mmi to roam, 

Exreh a dtuice that has Ihmui kept at borne! 

(c) One truth is clear, Whatever w, k right. 

(d) Tlui sann^ rnoditication of our (iermanism by another fore© which 
seems Cdtk^ h vi.siblc in our religion. 

{d) To allow the Mluvc-ships of a confederation formed for the extension 
of slavery to corn© and go free an<l unexamined between America and the 
African coasf, mM be to renounce even the pretence of attempting to pro- 
tect Africa against the man-shnilcr. 

{d) Those Presbyttnuan incmhers of the House of Commons who had 
many yimw Itcfnm bitmi expelled hy the army, rOartud to thnir seats. 

(e) Macaulay : Hlnlory of England, voL L chap. vL pp. «0, Sfi. 

(e) Dent. xvi. 1»; John vi. 88. 
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II. 

CAPITAL LKTTEB3 


I. 

Evkbt sentence opening a par;igraf)Ii or foilowingfa full stop 
and every line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter. 


IL 


Every direct quotation, formally introduced, should begin 
with a capital letter (a). 

(«)[SeeXIIL(4X(o),p.846.] 


m. 

A capital letter should begin every word which ts, or is used 
as, a proper name. We should write England, not england ; the 
^erican Indian, not the ainerican Indian ; Shylock, not shy- 
lock; the White Star Line, not the white star line; the Bible, 
not the bible; Miltonic, not miltonic. Wo should distinguish’ 
between the popes and Pope Pius Ninth; between the constitu- 
tion of society and the Constitution of the XTnited States; bc- 
tween the reformation of a man’s character and the licforimition 
of Luther; between a revolution in politics and the Kovolution 
of 1688; between republican principles and the principles of 
the Eepubhean party; the foundation of the distinction in 
each c^e being, that a word, w/wn used as a proper name, 
should beffm With a capital letUr. Good authors do not uni- 
formly foUow this rule; but most departures from it probably 


CAPITAL LK'rrERS 

originate in thoir own or t.heir printera’ inadvertence, rather 
than in tlicir intention to ignore a naefnl i-nue.].!-, or needlessly 
to create exceptions to it. The only exceptiot, to this rule-an 
leption, hn;ever,not firmly eatnhlished-.s m m-. ffentlemen, 
L the body of a eomposition. The reason for not using a cap- 
ital in snch cases is that it would give undue imi.ortance to the 

word* 


Capital letters exclusively are used in titles of hoote or chap- 
tom; they are used more freely in prefaces^ or mtroductions 
than in the body of the work, and more freely m hooks designed 
fOT instruction than in others; and they, or iteto, may be used 
in order to emi.hasixe words of primary importance. If or pur- 
poses of emphnsis, they should, however, be used with caution; 
to insist too frequently uiioii ciuiiliasis is to defeat its objee . 


Phrases or clauses, when separately numbered, should each 

begin with a capital lettiw (a). , ,ri. „ 

(«) Govammem possesses three different classcR of powerei Is , Uo e 
neoaLry to enable It to aeeo,n,.Iish all the deelarod .« 
spociaUy devolved on the natiou at largo; 8d, Those specially delegated. 


“0” should always ho written as a capital letter (a); ‘oh 
should not be so written, except at the beginning of a sentence 

( 6 ). 

(а) Break, break, break, 

Oli thy oold gray atones, 0 Soa I 

(б) But 0 h, the madness of my high attempt 
Speaks loudar yeti 
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vn. 

In a letter, the first word after the address should begin with 
a capital ; this word is often printed, in order to save sjiace on 
the same line with the address, but should be written on ’the 
line^ below. In the address, Sir should always begin with a 
capital ; and the weight of good usage favors Friend, Father 
Brother, Sister, both as being titles of respect and as emphatic 
words, rather i\im friend, father, brother, sister, unless when the 
word occurs in the body of the letter. The affectionate or re- 
spectful phrase at the end of a letter should begin -Ivith a capi- 




My dear Sir: 

Your esteemed favor of the 22d inst gave me the most sensible pleasure. 

Your obedient a b 

Mr. 0. B., Boston. 


My dear Friend, 

Your favor of August 1st has just come to hand, 
may be said of me, there are not lean said of you. 

Yours faithfully, 


Bkpt. 20, 1892. 
Whatever sweet things 
X. Y. 


To tlhe Editor of The Nation: 

Sir : The great mercy in Ohio is 
on the part of all honest men. 


doubtle.ss a cause for great rejoicing 


Wbst S , Mass., Oct. 16, 1892. 


L. H. B. 


The HomrahU and Otlms .* 


JSTkw Yoaic, Oct. 28, 1892* 


Gentlemen,— Your favor of the 26th Instant is received, asking me to 
speak next Monday at Faneuil Hall upon the political issues of to-day. 
Thanking you for its courteous terms, I accept your invitation, and am 
‘ Very truly yours, 


r. WiSATHKEKFiEU), 20 May, »98. 

1 am my dear brother, having arrived last erenir>g. 

Affectionately y<mi?s^ 
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I. It inc! It t^ of, 

i or mif *«’' 

m^ etJ|»orii«i<*»i>*. *'^"t, oioittoi, fl6‘- 

118 ; rt or owf, 

it 181. 

2*4 l«t 

AbbrovjaU'd forinJ;*'! u'«'m , m>\ 

bftd, 4114^1. 

Ablative tbiolut#, *i(ili. 

AinHi( Idr ^ 

iK-i jMij»'o(tvi\ 1110, 

Akwi‘ ttil irtr «'ov'r o//, tU4 
Abatraot notun, 7. 

Jturdc t>r >■. 

iti I'VrnrIi 1H5. 

Airepi>i(i<m ffO’ mrrpfnnrf, ttik 
A(Tt:%H'hm for bJI, 

,/lm<W, n:H vorb,j8l*. ^ ^ i 

Amdity U*v emlk, lOil; for 

im. 

Ammdf for umirakhi^ Titl 
AdUm^ for Hdt\ Ul\. 

Active or imitlve vob*o, ‘i:4* - 

Ad 

Aooihon, do:#:rii, 'Km, 174 14f 
Adjecii viiB, ♦ t r li 1 0''< t U ; ^ 1 ‘o '■ • ■ 1 ^ . 
1*2; udb'i'liiO}, r»Oyjj;jrb^on, 10 !'M; 
Tn!g4ri'-iir;'\ HH- ■ 120 ; f-tdjootivo or 
udvorU, 120-lttr. ; rod* no but, 

125; totHiisod, I2 p'' 124; lb4. «4 ntt.^- 
u:.0‘4 154 ; bu*in>aldo i»f roioiotn 
155 ; ItM. id flioHo inraioiblo of 
i'OJKpHri ''ori!, 155; rtitT|4iou>4, lUo; 
rlumMr julivjiivr 241, 

Admm\tur ddtiddnl, 1il\ for mfh 
ihr^ I bib 

Admtm or mitmnrmmd^ 6C 

10 


Adverbs, dafined, Z ; infleetlon, com- 

pnri ott, 20 ; Y«lgariHm«, 118-120; 

arijfaliva or adverb, 120—12S; oniiti 
toi, 125; riHlaiidant, 128-125; mis- 
iwcot 125-184; list o^f tnistwod, tH; 
hteiipiddo of f«)uipaivon, 136; U«t 
of thoso iiu-apnblr of (‘omparison 
135; axeaptions, ISb; misplaced, 
m ; biitwiiou fo atiii tli© infinitive 
nm-440. 


AJftdi't' dll fvrar, 181, 

, i/i*r for itftn-i’'*ti'd^ 131. 

AftivmtM Uiv sidfHrtptruflfi, 181, 
A*ftth(d for/m«, 2/', oo, 142. 
Ai/*ft'i*p(dhitf for h'Hlufitigf, 127. 

* l.V''/rr//nb.', io, 211 
Atft>ni\ 51. 

Ahdf, HI. 

All for rorA, 70. 

Aihm^ for aasirrt or declare,, 28; for 
7ib 

4/?nosf, as adjectivo, 1 80. 

AlfM^ aitigular and pbtral, 45. 

AUmi^ for mfiji 122-125. 


4mmnHm^ 47, 

uUf i7. ^ . 

tmblisultv caused by omission of 
vX lOB. OkctirUv^ 

AmcftA singular and plural, 45. 

AiiKm^f for/rom, in, 142 ; or bdwmi^ 
143, 

Au* A» 

Amd^m for 163. 

AmL for or, 152-155; 
nn oten*e against force, 232-234 ; 
weak mu of, an offence against 
nmty, 272-274. 
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And ztj/deh, 208-211, 

Animalmlce, 47. 

Antaijorvm^ 110. 

Antecedent, defined, 10 ^ lack of, 
218-210; repetition of, 214; tin! 
granimaticid not the logical 210- 
218. ^ ’ 

248-249 ; in paragraphs, 

Any one or either, 09-70. 

Anybody ehdn or anybody's the, 48. 
Apostrophe, with possessive case, 0 ; 

place of, 41-48 ; wrong use of, 60 
Appeals, 00. 

Arose for rose, 109. 

Arowul for round, 142. 

Arrive to for come to, 185. 

Articles, definite and indefinite, de- 
nned, 2; peculiarities of, 20; a or 
an, 82-88 ; the or a, 88-8’4; super- 
fluous, 84-86 ; omitted, 86-89 ; a 
or one, 89-40 ; the or t/m, 40. 

As, Sot who, 60; for^o, 182; iottkat, 
60, 152 ; for became, since, 158. 

As equal as, 170. 

As though for as if, 156. 

plural noun, 45. 

Assist at for be present at, 186. 

M, for to, 142; for by, mth, 148. 

At most or at ihe most, 86. 

At present or at the presmt, 85-86. 
Aihmies» Bee nouns tn, 
Attachmmt for, 144. 

Aw contraire, 182. 

Au diable, 182. 

Aufait, 182, 188. 

Au yrand serietw:, 182, 188. 

Austen, Jane, 189, 218, 287, 281. 
Authoress. See -J^ss, nouns in. 

Avail of, without reflexives pronoun 
77-78 ; for take possession of, 79 ^ 
Aversion for, 259. 

Avocation for vocation, 54. 

Aware or conscious, ISO. 

Awoke for awaked, 98. 


£ack of for behind, 148. 
Bacteria, a, 47. 

Bad for badly, 120, 121. 
Bade tor bid, 91. 
Balance of the day, 29. 
^arge for omnibus, 28, 


' Bnsdih u, 29, 

HEA(ioNswKr,D, Loan^ 287, 288, 

Beaten for bmt,flU 
Bmm klMh IB 2. 

Behave, 1 28. 

Being Iniilt or Imiidmg, 286. 

Being made <»i* making, 236*. 

Being showered or showering, 286 
Bmig tutored or tuioring, i87»288 
Beseeehed (or IwHonglU, 79 

Bite noire, \m. 

Between or among, 148, 

Between even/ mmtihfnl 148 
Bid for bade, 91. 

Big words. ' Bee U%rds. 
liiiuow Fai-khh, J98. 

Bookuh wora». ft* 

BotUormeh, 126; of thrw w more, 

Bonderie, 182. 

JlorAntnling, 2B. 

Beowne, Bm Thomas, 176. 

Bhownino, Er,izAii»:TH nAisuKTr, 106 

BrOWNINO, RoHKET, 161, I!)0 
Bryant, Wh.ijam Ocrr.i.KN, 176* 
Bmlding or being builL 2«16, 

BrmwKR, Bm Eowarp, I si. 

tires, 169; weak line of 284 “ 
But whui, 152. 

% redundant, 160. 

ByaoK, Lotto, iss, 189, 190. 

Cablegram, 57. 

Oabsar, 205. 

Calcnlate, IIO. 

Can or mug, 82 88. 

Can hut or eannuf hut. 161-162. 
Canine for dog, 1 69. 

Capital letter* scnt(*o(M. begins with, 

Captivate tor eapinre, lo9. 

(MimvtE, Thomas, 254. 

Cam/ for bring or feteh, 110-111 
Camen, 27. 

Case, of noiHiH, nomtimtive, objective. 

8 ; po.ssesHiyc‘, B-0, 4 1-44 ; of rm»I 
nourm, nominative, <sbjocjtlvo. nos* 

hohsivo, 11.., 12; nominative or ob. 
loctivci, 61-62; of pronoun before 
verbal nonn, 62-64. 

ChampioH, as vends, 110. 
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Chattcrr, Okoffrky, I'SfS. 

Chefd''<f>(N'f’, 18 1. 

Choice of words, alTocting: dear- 
noHH, 218^221 ; Um%\ 222-.2B.8; 
oaBc, 264-260. 

CtOKRO, 206. 

Cimrn^ /o, 111. 

(Ilarkndon, Loud, 29L''. 

Clauses, tiofnied, 22 ; kinds of, 2S. 

Clearuess, 212-230 ; defined, 201 ; 
importance of, 212; re(|uirements 
of, '21 8; in choice of words, 218-; 
221 ; in use af pnnmun.', 213 218; : 
in use of participles, 218 ; in aao of | 
nouns and otlmr parts of Hfjcech, j 
21 P-221 in ntiniber of words, ’ 
221-225; In order, 226-280. 

Ckrk^ as vcrl>, 116. 

CVrwr, 28. 

Climax, 249-262; frean Im to mon; 
important, 219 -251 ; frotn nc^gativo 
to p(^sitive, 260 -251 ; from literal 
to 6j;urativ(i, 250 ; in a paragraph, 
810. 

CVwarr, as verb, 116. 

CHoudim^ pwrCy 185. 

Co<d or eoaL% 28. 

Coant^ tOj on hUuI or bicycle, 28, 

Cold or ivldhiy 120, 

Collective nouns, <iefined, 6; with 
Hingtilar or phiral verbs, 106-108. 

CodletfiatiS for collcf/iuHy 6B. 

Coiloquial langus^e, 19^. 

Cotnhhm, an noun, 5'7. 

Commercialism, 150. 

f/omfmf^^^t*,Hingular or plural, lO'f-lOS, 

Common nouns, 6. 

Comparison, of mljectivos, I9-20; of 
adverbs, 20; adjectives and tidverbs 
incapable of, 185-186. 

CompkVmi for 0<m}dMeHm, 55. 

Complex sentences, 22. 

Compound personal pronouns, 9. 

Compound sentences, 22. 

Compounds, un-English, 20'7. 

Commion for //mai, 29. 

(JoHchkm for midumm^ 55. 

Comnk^ m verb, 116. 

Cottorete nouns, 6. 

Omidornm, 184-185. 

(JondmL without rdiexive pronoun, 


Cmfm for aimii^ 1 1 1 -1 1 2w 
ConMelimi for oonfiid^ S'?. 
Conjugations of verljs, 12 10. 
Conjunctions, (hdined, .8; list of, 4; 
noiiillectious, 20; vulgarisms, 152 ; 

misused, 152-158; in emphatic 
places, 264. 

Connectives, 4, 

Comemm or aware^ 180. 

Cotmtd&r of^ 141. 

Construction, English and tm-Eng- 
Ilsh, 208-21 1 ; change of, 206-207; 
necessary words omitted, 109, 207; 
superfluous words inserted, 207; 
un-English compounds, 207; and 
whichy 208-211 ; weak use of and 
and other connectives, 282-285, 
272. S(‘(* Omkuom ; J^dmidancy, 
Coordinate clauses, 28. 

Copula, 22. 

Corntr of the. JlrOy 185. 

Correctness, defined, 201. See Con^ 
Htructioii; Good Use, 

Crave for y 151. 

CrainmizCy 116. 

Crediiahle for credible, 127. 

CuUnrCy as verb, 115-116; an over* 
worked wonl, 172. 

Cure of for onUjrov), 1 12. 

Varrieuia., everi), 47* 

Cut on the bias, 28. 

Dangling participles, 285, 247, 261. 
Data, t/m, 47. 

Dr QniNCRY, Thomas, 188, 176, 299. 
Declensions, of nouns, 7-9 ; of pro- 
nouns, 10-12. 

Definite for definitive, 127. 

Dkfok, DaNXKR, 291. 

Degrees of comparison, 19-20* 
Devnmid tor ask, U2, 

Demmn, 112 . 

Demonstrative pronouns, 9* 

Dm volmte, 186. 

Dependent olauses, 28. 

De;>dt for station, 28, 184. 

Depreciate for d^ecaU, 109. 

Ikidee, 50-51, 

Dice, OM, 79. 

Dicta, a, 47. 

Differetit t/mi, 146-147# 

D^eretd to, 146-14;7« 
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Differentiate^ 29, 16'7. 

Dilftisenefis. Se<‘ Redundancy. 

Diplomathte^ 182. 

Dlrextly for as soon ««, ISL 

Disappoint^ as noun, 58. 

Discord, as verb, 115-U6. 

Dof, 

Dole, %1. 

Don, 27. 

Done for didy 79. 

Don't for does nH, 81-82. 

Don't hardlip 1 60. 

Double comjparativea, 118. 

Double negatives, 1 r»9-l 60. 

Doim the topsails^ ii<S. 

Dorn for dimd, 79. 

Drank or drunk, 91. 

Dreys, plural noun, 45. 

Du reste, 182. 

Duohkss, Thk, 181. 

Rack, before verbal nouns, 68-64 ; or 
all, 70 ; for etiery, 126. 

Mich other, redundant, 78, 

Mach other, one miother, 70. 

Eaulk, John, 80, 181. 

Ease, 258-269 ; defined, 201 ; impor- 
tance of, 258 ; in two senses, 268 ; 
uneuplionious words or phrases, 
264-266; repeated sounds, 2:>f> 

267 ; repeated wonls, 2r>7-*2(;o ; 
easy or clumsy con.^truction, 260- 
261 ; in number of won Is, 262- 

268 ; too few word.s, 262 ; too (muiy 
words, 262-268 ; hi order of vv<m-<1s, 
264-269 ; position of single word.s, 
264-265 ; place of insignificant 
words, 264— 266; position of phrases 
and clauses, 266-207; sentence- 
endings, 267-269. 

Rasy or easily, 121, 

Bat for ate, 91-92. 

Maves, plural noun, 46. 

Mditorial, as noun, 69. 

Mther, or any one, 69-70 ; with plural 
verb, 106 ; at end of negative sen- 
tence, 160-161, 

Blan, 182. * 

Elective, as noun, 68. 

Electric for electric oar, 68l 

Electrocute, 116. 

Elevator or lift, 28. 


Eliot, Gmmn, 286. 

Elite, ns adjective, 184. 

Eloye, 182. 

Emerson, E. W., 196 . 

En dishabiile, 1 84 , 

Bn passant, 182, 

Endup, 125 . 

English, miscellaneous examples of 
good and had, 162-170; Old and 
New Style, 177-180; [irefrcahlc to 
foreign words and idirasrs, psi; 
English and un-English cortHtriuJ 
^tions, 208-21 1. 

Enormity of for enormom, 167 . 
Enoup 27. 


Entail, t,o, 29. 

Enthuse, 116. *' 

Entouraye, 182. 

-Mr, comparatives in, 19-20. 

Ere, 27. 

Errata, an, 48. 

Erratum, many, 48, 

Erst, 27. 

-Ess, nouns in, 48-49. 

*Est, .supm-latives in, 19-20* 
Euphony, defined, 9; in arlieles, 82 •, 
in nouns, 42, 48; in pronouns, 67, 
68, 69, 72, 74, 76. Bee Em$. 
Even, misi')lacii<J, 186. 

Every ivhervs, 1 1 H. 

Exam i n e in to, 1 5 1 . 

Examples, miscellaneous, of good 
and laid English, 162 170 . 
Exceptionahte for exeeptionaL 127 - 
128. 


Errhmive, redundant, 128. 
Exposition Un* exMHtion, 18L 


Faefor, 29, 51. 

Fail up, 125 . 

Farouche, 182-188. 

Ehiture, 61 . 

Figurative expressions. See 

Fiwd dmouement, 164. 

Mnance, as vend), 1 16, 

First four iietter than/oMr 127 

Firstly, 

Flown tov flowed, 79* 

Fomes, to, 28. 

Follow a fter, 161. 

For for to, 144, 259. 

Fbr to for m. 141. 
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nm, 2si-2fi2: AM 

Vf :r;™]Hr-2«y; 

>~l::sri,r:iZ;.^~">. ^ Ilf. Av,u, 

:nT -Ikt how t; t«-pin « h«.Uwi«<-, , JM for Ahn, fi2; >^f^''‘'‘"'.'!:/">- «»' 

24‘2-24h’; how b* foi ;V 1 "' ’ ^ 


243-248; iWititlm»i.«/-»’“" 31‘.<;ri5- 
itwix 24l4"“2^^“ 

Forei^ origin, nounn^ 47^48. 

ForeigawordiHJsil ptoftMti 181-1 w. 
Fommrd^ 3L^ 

Fmmdm qv 

Four fird Ui^x^Ju'd t*>ni\ 1»7* 

Fm^r, 182. 

FmkhfMf.^ 1 B2. 

Fkkkman, E. a., 21*4, 288. 

Frdqht Un\M'hjht tmw, TtB. 

French words mid phrases, IHI 4Bh. 
AVom, f‘>r hif i)i‘ wlfF ^4'^ » iHMtim- 
dantJWK' 

From ihnirt\ 150. 

Fandmn for mumimj mkrimnmmt, 
29, 1H5. 

Fiooroi td,m/n!f }{, 124. 

Furore^ 182. 


Boe WoT<h. 


a an, 185. 

(lenoral ©xpressions. 

(JentijM, 1 1 5-1 15, 

(Jkouok hi*, 237« 

Gerund, IS. 

Oi:darr,txA w.r^ 115-115. 

(iiiuioN, Kowaho, 202, 

(Hve uptm, 1 85, 

Hlaohtonk, W. R, 242. 

Oat‘H witkont notfi/of, 185. 

(knuff h( iomit, Hi. 

(hJVKH, 128, 253. 

(/ood fiir tmdl, 118. 

Good use, 27«2l; dtdmod, 30; nu- 
thoHfcy of, 3t) ; Inlhirnce ot reputa- 
ble wrltei'H oil, 20; iluty of onlinmy 
writer to follow, 20; sources of 
danger to, 81 ; thoBC who violate, 
SI. 

Qottm.,%%. 

Granful fat gr(mfm% Uh 

(hind, 28 . t oo 

Gufm for india-ndMf mmfweii, 3». 


Il^AiK kn En^tfnsn, 87. 

singular and plural, 45. 

Helpmak for li^iper, 56. 
for nhti, 52, 

llmaici:, Eoiueiw, 1S9. 

Mim for ht, 62. 

Him for hm witli bung, 68. 

Bin for let, 112. 

Hlstorlml present tense, 97. 
Hof>aiOH,W.B.,129,208, ^ 

Hium for hounr, 5 1 ; for al Iwmc, 149. 

Homku, 205, 

Jlon, Smiths 166. 

Hoonn, 27 . 

Hoio for that, 154. 

Hmnam, 59. 

Hmig pmdf Ht, 124. 

/of mr, 61-62. 

./(W, notui.H tn, 45-46. 

Idiom, Kngbsh uikI un-^inglish, 208- 

211; foreign, 20S-206. 

^for thmgh, 154. 
pf norami, 48. 
jUmiom for allmiom, 66. 

Inmudiiitdg for soon as, 181. 
Imperative mood, 16. 
impugn for impute, 109. . . . , 

/n for at, by, Mo, to, wUhin, 144-146. 
in course, 14 L 

in need or in the need, 36-86. 
in our, thur, midst, 44. 
in re, 186. 
in stays, 28. 
in town, g<dng, 144. 

Inaudihh, more, 136. 

with, 186-140* . j, „ h 

Inflections, defined, 5 ; of nouns, 7- 
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9; of pronorms, 10-12; of verbs, 
12-19; of adjectives, 19-20; of 
adverbs, 20. 

repetition of, 266-267. 

Imide of for within^ 141. 

Ifmueim t, 182-18 S. 

Interjections, defined, 4; no inflec- 
tions, 20. 

Interrogative pronouns, 9. 
hdo or w, 144-146. 
intransitive verbs, 12. 

Invitation, tense in answers to notes 
of, 93-94. 

as noun, 68. 

Inwit^ 31. 

Irregular verbs, 14. 

Ikvino, Washington, 176, 261, 263, 
286. 

-Ist, nouns in, 49. 

It or that^ 69. 

Ifs for its^ 60. 

Jmvesse dork, 181. 

Johnson, Samujei., 80, 138, 176, 198, 
194, 249. ’ 

Juff or pitcher^ 28. 

JuNiirs, 249, 302. 

Kkats, John, 189, 196. 

Mm, 27. 

Lahorites, 68. 

La grippe, the, 184. 

Later on, 124. 

Latin, words and phrases, 186; abla- 
tive absolute, 206. 

Lay or lie, 80-81. 

Lead for led, 92. 

Learn for teach, 80. 

Lease for hire, 112-118. 

Leave for let, 80. 

for fewer, 118. 

Liable for likely, 128. 

Im or lay, 80-81. 

Lift or devator, 28. 

I^ghteomplected, 118. 

Uke, for likely, 118 ; for as, 162. 

Likely for probably, 118. 

Lit, for alighted, 80 ; for lighted, 92. 
Litteraieur, 183. 

Loan for lend, 80. 

Locate, 80. 


I Long sentences, Senten^cm 
Long words. Stuj 
' Longfkllow, II. W., 195. 

Loose sentences. See tienienm, 
Lope, 28. 

Lotion, as verb, 1 1 0. 

Lore for like, 109. 

Lowkll, Jamks KossBLi, 176-178. 

188, 192, 193. * ^ 

Luf 28. 

~Ly, repetition of, 266. 

Macaulay, T. B., 30, 1 88, 1 76, 262, 289. 
Making or hang made, 236. 
Malerialize, 113. 

Mauvais sujet, 1 83. 

May or mn, 82-83. ^ 

Me for /, 61-62. 

Mean for meanly, 120. 

Means, when singular, when plural, 46. 

singular and plural, 46, 
Mbiklkjohn, J. M. I)., 148. 
Memoranda or metnorandums, 48. 
Memorial for Memorial Hall, 68. 

Men clerks for Man-ekrks, 46-47. 
More dead letter, 1 24. 

Meretriciow for meritoriom, 128, 
Meeivalb, Ghaelks, 193. 

Metaphors, mixed, 193-196. 
MU'kr,W6. 

Midst, in our, in Ihnr, 44. 

Milton, doiiN, 176, 291. 

Minto, William, 299. 

Miscellaneous examples of good and 
bad English, 192-170. 

Misused, nouns, 50-66 ; pronouns, 
61-76 ; verbs, 109-116; adjectives, 
125-134; adverbs, 126-134 prep- 
ositions, 142-148; conjuncUons, 
162-168. ’ 

I Mixed metaphors, 193-196. 

Monotony, dang(«r.s of, 197, 302. 

Mood, or mo(I(}, indicative, 16; sub- 
junctive, 16; iinpcfrative, 16; in- 
finitive, 16; conditional, 17; poten- 
tial, 17; emphatic, 17; optative, 
17; of detennination, 17; obliga- 
tory, 17; indicative or subjunc- 
tive, 98-101. 

More, comparatives in, 20; iorhettor, 
118. ' ’ 
Mokb, Henkt, 82. 
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Most, in, 20 ; for almost, 

118 . 

Most of for heitfr than, 110; 
MotherM-laws for rmlmn^tfUaw, 4o. 
Mouchoir, IB 8. 

Mow, 183. , . p 

Mwi for Hi); omission of, 

123 for mam/, 126. 

3fwft, reforring to pant time, 83. 

3futual, 128. 

Afutual friend, 128-^120. 

Adut'imlh}, rcMiuudant, 124. 

National use, 28-21); dermod, 28; not 
local, 28; not proloBrtional, 28; lor 
an Aincriodn, 28 not foreign, 29 ; 
advantage an<i rin^k of doparting 
from, 21). 

JVcardiif, a<ljcctiv(5, 130. 

Me, 29, 183, 184. 

Negatives, double, 159-161. 

JSfHqhhor, as verb, 1 15 «- 1 1 0. 
Ndthor,ml\\ plural verb, 105; at end 
of nc^gativci senteru’-o, 160. 

New Stylo Englisb, 177-1 HO. 

Nkwman, tUuniNAL, 138, 253, 

Mem, time, 45. 

JSfom d.e (juerre, 1 84. 

Nom de plmm, 

M)T, singular Bubjccts connected by, 
105 ; in double negatives, 160. 
Nouns, defined, 1 ; proper, 6 ; com- 
mon, 6; collective, 6; concrete, 6, 
abstract, 7; inflections, declensions, 
7-9; number, 7; case, 8-9; sign of 
possessive case, 41-43 ; posseHsive 
case or of, 43-44 ; singular or plu- 
ral, 45-47 ; of foreign origin, 47- 
48; in 48—49 ; in -ist, 49; ab 
breviated forms, 49-50; misusetl, 
50-56; list of misused, 56; not 
nouns, 57-59 ; adjectives used as, 
58-59 ; collective, with singular or 
plural verbs, 106-108. 
iVbto, as adjective, 131, 

Mowhere war for mt marfy, 119, 
NiMwe,lBZ. 

Number, of noun.s, 7-8, 45-47; or 
pronouns, 10-11, 75-76 ; of verbs, 
18, 101-107 ; of verbs with collect- 
ive nouns, 106-108. 


Number of words, as affecting clear- 
ness, 221—225 j force, 238-241 ; 
ease, 262-263. 

Muptiak, plural noun, 45. 

Object of verb, 8. 

Obscurity, in use of pronouns, 213- 
218; in use of participles, 218; in 
use of nouns and other parts of 
speech, 219-221; from omission of 
nouns, 221 “222; from omission of 
prom urns, 222; from omission of 
verbs, 22:1; from omission of ad- 
v(‘rbs and other parts of speech, 
223-224 ; from redundancy, 224- 
225; from the misplacing of words, 
225-227 ; from the misplacing of 
phrases and clauses, 227-230. 
Olmerinmce or observation, 55. 

(hhh, singular and plural, 45. 

Of, for between, for, in, into, over, with, 

' 145-146; omission of, 149 ; redun- 
dant, 141, 150. 

Off of, 150. 

Oid Style English, 177-180. 

Omissionn of articles, 36-39; of pro- 
jiouns, 77"-78; of verbs, 108; of ad- 
verbs, 123; of prepositions, 149. 
Se(} also Clearness ; Base. 

On, for of, 141 ; for at, to, 146 ; re- 
dundant, 160. 

On the docket, 28. 

Onto,\Af). 

Once, redundant, 124; for after, pi. 
OiiM or the one, 36 ; one, the indeiiiute 
pro’n, 72; with 1m, 72; withyo?^, 78. 
One, ones, the, 71-72. 

One miMher, each other, 70. 

OneAime, as a<ljective, 130. 

Onltf, misplaced, 136; in double neg- 
ative, 159-160. 

Onto, 146. 

Onm profnmdi, IS&. 

Open up, 124. 

Opt'ionm, as noun, 68. 

Or, singular subjects connected by, 
106 ; for nor, 156. 

Order of words, as affecting clear- 
ness, 225-230; force, 241-262; 
ease, 264-269. 

Oua7U,hadn%S% 

Overworked words. See 'Woras^ 
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I^ach for carry^ 28. 

JPan out^ 28. 

Fanacmm^ 48. 

Paragraphs, defined, 28-24; indent- 
ed, 24 ; ciiaracteristics of good, 805; 
sentences in, 806-812; from sen- 
tence to sentence, 806-8 10; change 
in point of view, 810-812; what 
a paragraph showld contain, 318- 
819; from paragraph to paragraph, 
819-825. 

Partially for partly^ 182. 

Participial phrase at end of sen- 
tence, 247. 

Participles, in perfect tense of verbs 
14; defined, 17; present, 17-18; 
past, 18; obscure, 218; dangling, 
285,247,261. 

Parts of speech, l~5i; de{ine<l 4; liow 
distinguished, 6. 

Party for pmon, 29, 51. 

Pkcook, Bishop, 189. 

Perse, 186. 

Periodic sentences, See Sentmees, 
Person, of pronouns 8; of verbs, 

1 8. 

Personal pronouns, 9. 

Pharmacie, 188-184. 

Plme^ 51. 

Phmomma, a, 48. 

Phrase, 28. 

Pincers^ plural noun, 45. 

Pitcher OT jug ^ 28. 

Plead for argue^ 118. 

Plead for pleaded^ 80. 

Plenty^ as adverb, 119. 

Hnral and singular nouns, 45. 

Point, 51. 

Political ioT politic, 129. 

Ponder over, 161. 

PoPK, AnKXANDKE, 80, 202. 

J^pular with the peemU, 170. 

^fdal for posted card, 58. 

Post-card dr postal card, 28 
Posted, 29. 

Prem, 188. 

Predicate of sentence, 21-22, 
Prepositions, defined, 8; list of, 8; no 
inflections, 20; vulgarisms 141; 
misused, 142-148; list of words re^ 
quirmg special prepo.Mitions, 148 ; 
omitted, 149; redundant, 150; in 


emphatic plmen, 265 at end of sen- 
tcnces, 267-269. 

Present use, 27 ; not a niafterof ace 
27 ; not a mutter of origin, 27 • for 
, verse, for prose, 27. ’ 

FreUily fw pretty, 1 21 . 

Principal parti of verb, 1 8. 

Pro and eon, misused, 186. 

Probate, as verb, 116. 

Proceeds, plural mmo, 46. 

Pronouneed, in Frerudi sense, 186 
Pronouns, defined, 2; per.imal* O- 
compound iiersorml, 9; dcmouKt.ra’ 
tiye, 9; interrogative, 9; rrdative, 
ly; antecedent ol relative, 10; re» 
ciprocal, 10; distributive, 10* in- 
(loctiotm, niittibur, 

lo; case, 11; vidgariHins, 60-61; 
nominative or objective ease, 6I-, 
62; befoiui verbal nouns, 62-64; in 
-««/, 64-66; whkh or w!mm, 65* 
who m whom, 65-66; than wJmm 
m than who, 66«67; tehme or of 
which, 67-68; which ov that, 6H«69' 
or that,m ; mthcr or any one, the 
latter or thc lmt, 69-70; mch or ail, 
70; mch other, (me another, 70; the 
on£, the other, 71 ; the om and ifm 
mm, 71-7*2; change from one pro- 
noun to anotfnm, 72-74 ; singular 
or plural, 75-76; omitted, 77-78* 
obscurity in two of’ 
218-218 ; before nouns which they 
stand for, 226-227. ^ 

Proper words in proper plaoei, 201. 
Projfmition for protmstd, 56. 

Proven, 92. 

Psmdmiymc, 1 84 . 

Punctuation, uses of, 23. 

Quite, 132-133. 


Pmili or radiuses, 48. 
liailroad, as verb, 1 1 6 
Pmlway or railroad, 28. 

Haim, as noun, 58; or rise, 81 » 
Heactiom, 28, 

Heal clear, 121. 

HcHpromlly, redundant, 124. 

Hecolkct of 14L 

Bedundaiicy, of articles, 34-36: of 
pronouns, 78; of adjectives and ai 
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terlw, 

|5U-“lf)I. iilio ViwmMB iH 

J^hrre ♦* 

Reftree^ iiH vi^rb, 117. 

Rkjbfw for t'a^s 257* 

Kegular verbii 14. 

Rclatmmhip foi' rehimi^ 56. 

Rdaiim fnr rdttii'tfdp* 12L 
EelatiT© pronouai, 10. 

R.mwmbfr 14 1. 

RerMt^ iw 6S. 

E©patabl 0 ttse, ddtned, 29; murm^ 

of W'ordH lioi ‘n*, 20. 

r*'<!tnulaofc| 124. 

Rmtituie for mtor#, 

.Rmnrm'i^ I yi 
Rkmi^ ISO. 

AVV/ow, idural ooun, 45. 


Riijlii lor 2H. 

RiuR for rhifh ti, 00. 
Jittuml or uraHiid^ M2. 
UariKiS, JoiiN^ 175, 287. 


Ra/ip and atmpy 01. 

Sam 185. 

Rt'und}! 182, 

AV/Woi, plural nouti, 45. 

RtH)pt\ 52. 

SooTT, Sni. VVAi.i'KUt IBH. 

RvHmbRnp, 2H. 

Sdf\ pronoiioM itJ„ 0, f;4""55. 

Scunihfi' Hi 120. 

Sentence-ondiaga, 108, 257*250. 

Sentonces, (kdirjod, 2o -21 ; 

and prudjuiito of, 2D“‘i2; copula, 
2b-22; mruplc H(Oir»‘iicc,s ‘*^2; <;uia- 
pound ;;rntcucc.S 22 ; complex mn^ I 
tciU'cH, 22; phraHc, 22; clauH<’, 24; 
k'mdH of <dauMc8, 25 ; ptutctuaUtui, 
28 ; charai 2 crlhtlc 8 <d‘ a j,^ood Hcn- 
tcncc, 201-202; foreign idiomH, 
208 »“ 205 ; id iiamcJiB, 1 1 

force, 281»252; bow to begin a 
Hcntcncc, 242-248; how to (Uid a 
Hcntcn.ee, 244 -’>''248, 249-252; an- 
atlH»HtH,24H; (ill max, 249-252; cane, 
258-2iU); unity, 270-2 BH ; longer 
abort atmfcciuMm, 285-205 ; exam- 
pi cH <>f abort atui long, 2B6— 287 ; 
objcciiotm to long and to abort, 
2BB ; advantHg«^8 of Umg, 288-201 ; 
advardagCH of abort, 201-205; pe- 




riodlc or loose, 205-501 ; ad’ran- 
tiigcs of periodic, 206-299; admn- 
of loose, 200-80 1 ; principles 
of dioice, 502 ; scntcmcea in a para- 
graph, S06-812. Bee Gkamm; 
'Rtm,* Formf Unity* 

B^rm for tnwtmim^ 52. 

Bt or mty 81. 

Bttkup.nf*, ^ ^ „ 

BmU iittd witl. See WM and mml 
khi or kir^ 62. 

Hhmrn^ plural rioun, 45. 

Bhkluxy, Fkhcy IltsauK, 102. 

Sht'W for 80, 

ShtX'kM by dcctridty^ 118. 

Short fontencofi. Bee Brntmm* 
Bliort Words. See IForik 
Sk»n d for .s7iOlW, 80. 

Hhmm'imj or being nhowmd, 236. 
Sheank and ahrmi.k^ 01, 

ShfbRy, 110. 

Signiftcant words, 197. 

Simple sentenoes, 22. 

Singular ami plural nouns, 45. 
Singular subjects connected by noi 
or or, 105. 

*S7,?r «/;, 112. 

Rneie for finowfd 

Bi iti negative sentences, 132. 

Billet tat ion for 56. 

Bit idly for miHd, 122. 

Bime 'hir mmewhat, 110. 

Biotb^ 27. 

Specific expressions. Btic Words. 
Rpoomfid for qioonfufs^ 46. 

Bp(n% 28. 

Bprany anti sprung, 01. 
Hlandurdship for standard, 56. 

Btart in, 124. 

State, as verb, 113-114. 

BtiUemord for assertion, 52. 

Station or dttpdt, 28, 184-186. 


Steed, 

BTKKI45, Bm IllCIIARn, 188. 

BriiViSNSON, K. Ij.» 5^49. 

Btkwaht, DmuiA 82. 

Stimulation for stirnmus, 56. 

Stop tor stay, 114. 

Strata, thd, 48. 

Hired railway or tramway, 28. 

Brike oU, 28. - . oi oo 

Subject of verb, 8 ; of sentence, 21-22. 
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Subjunctive mood, deSnetl, Id; for- 
rect UHU of, 91); indicative for, 99- 
100; incorrect ni«<‘ of, lOO-IOl. 
Subordinate clauses, 2;i. 

Mvention for suhdiii/^ 29. 

^aecm,% a, 52. 

Sfidsy plural noun, 45. 

Suggestive words, 197, 

Summirm, m vtjrb, 1 1 6. 

^^upeirior tha% 1 OS. 

foi’ minmg^ 80, 

SWINBUENK, A. <1, 205, 

Bgllalrmm or Hyllabi^ 48, 

Tahlmm wm^ 48. 

or take «>., 28. 

Talked^ U ia, 80, 

Tapm^ 18S. 

7'mtmt^ 120, 

TAYtoa, Jbiiemy, 176. 

T$mn^ 62. 

Tbnnyhon, Alfred, 176, 188, 195. 
Tense, pn'scmt, IS; preterite, 14; per- 
fect, H; (utnre, 15; future per- 
fect, 15 ; pluperfect, 15; future for 
present, 98-94 ; preterite for preH- 
erit, 94-95 ; pluperfect for pitrfect, 
95 ; perfect for preterite, 95 ; inn 
proper changes of, 95-97 ; histor- 
ical present, 97 ; of inlimtivc, 97- 
98. 

Termini was^ 48. 

TerrihU for UrHbty^ 1 20. 

TrUCKKRAY, W. M.*, 181. 

Than whom or thmi mho, 66-67. 

That, or which, 68-69 ; or it, 69, 

The, or a, SS~S4 ; superlhious, 34-S6 ; 

omitted, S8, S9 ; or tim, 40. 

T?ie latter or the laH, 69-70, 

The one and tlie ofm, 71-72, 74. 

The me, the otdier, 71. 

77ie two tor both, (U. 

Thdr'e for them, 60. 

Them for thorn, 61. 

T?wn, as adjective, ISl. 

Time ones, 170. 

77memrt, 119. 

Th^ for them, 62. 

Thw, before verbal nouns, 60-64. 

Thom kind, 119, 

Tiiough, for but, 155-156; for W 

eifer, 156. 


77imHgk fm* bg, 140. 

Thrintgimui the whidt\ 124 
Thmig, 119-120. 

'pdimjH, plural noun, 45. 

To, at end of smitmici*, 108; for at 
for, from, in, of mi, with, 147’ 
cuuissi<m of, MlCloO. ’ 

To home, 1 4 1 . 

Tongfi, plural noun, 45. 

7ho, wifli parficifdca and licijectives. 

1SS-IS4. * 

7ho faiigned, IS4. 

7\m mirprmd, 1 28. 

Ttmk f«'u* taken, 8(1 
7otak$t, 1 85. 

7%te, 28. 

Towfi, going in, 144. 

7'^raimmt, 188. 

7hmmag or Hireet mUmay, 28. 

Transitive vorb?;, 1 2. 
Translation-Knglitih, 208-205. 
Trims/u'n , 114. 

Tribufr, 

7HUinr, 1 88, 

Trouble, ilofdl, 77 * 78 . 

7Wubhfi4e, 188, 

TromurH, phiml noun, 45. 

Tuttmlng or tmmj tutored, 287-288. 
Twain, 27. 

7m, the, ftu’ both, 61. 

Ifmpire, as verb, 117. 

Ihmnimonn, ho, 185 . 

(/nbrknomn, 1 20 , 

Ihtmmmon (ov uueommonlg, 120 . 
(fnmfmeUnm tor nnmtmre, i'29'48(>. 
linitpte, mod, 105, 

United StMtm, the, singular or idural, 
46. 

Unity, 270-288; d«4inc‘d, 2ol ; im- 
portanct; of. 270; an airair of 
thought, 27o; in point of form, 
270-275 ; lack of tndty fnun tdninge 
in point of view, 271; ineohomme 
m other forms^ 272 275; unity in 
pohit of substam,*e, 275'">i88 ; \mk 
of unity from having too much in 
a sentence, 275-281 ; kek of unity 
from having too little in a seu- 
temee, 281-288. 

r/A m-m-, umM, lae. 

l/» for v>r, oa. 
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Use, good, 27-Sl ; premmt, 27; na- j 
tional, 2B; ri‘|mtiibic'» 29* I 

Usual iwerufffij 1 24 '* 

Yak 27 . 

Variety, value of, 197, 202. 

Verbal nou»s, 18; promuins with, 
62-64. 

Verbs, defiued, 1; tratwitive, 12; ui- 
' traimitivo, 12; luflectiotw, camjaga- 
tioim, 12-19; \nmm, 12; teime, 
13-15 ; regular verbs, 14; irregular 
verba, 14; p:\rtb-ipb’, 14, 17, IB; 
auxiliary v<'rl>', 11 ; mood, lB-17; 
priucipal parts, 18; verbal uouns, 
18; voice, JB"-19; pwiicate, 21- 
22; copula, 2 1-22; v u ]<,•;:« riiun--., 79- 
82 ; mna er Mfi, 82-82 ; mmt^ 88 ; 

will or shall, mmildiwshtmld, 

B8-90 ; correct uiul iticorrect rnrins, 
iKMUi; <pte.stioiis of tcu.se, Ib'b-IIH; 
iudicative or suhjuucttv(\ 98-101 ; 
siugular or pluml, 101- 106; with 
eolUH*tiv(‘tiouus, 106 -I OH; omiUed, 
108"I09; misused, 109-115; list 
of misust'd. U5; not verbs, 116- 
117, See Vomt! t^aHmple. 
VmlUi, 52«58. 

Vertihna 48. 

17.r//, witli participles and adjectives, 
15JI-124. 

Fm/ plmsrdj 188-U14* 

Vm/ 122. 

VUuh, plural umin, 45. 

Vocabulary, how to etdarge, 171. 
IToico, aetive, 18 19; passive, 18-10; 

{ictiv(! or passive ■, 255-258. 
Vulgarisms, in pr<uu)uus, 60-61; in 
verbs, 79-82; in adjectiv(.‘S and ad- 
verbs, 118-120; in prepositions, 
141 ; in conjunctions, U% 

VVAi.rouK, IlmiACE, 82 . 

IFa, pou, 82. 

VVABiiEiiH or THK Bioioirn, thk, 192. 
IFafoA owf, for t€zk€ 28. 

WapSj (Sf, 45. 

We or w, 62 . 

W Dakik-S 241, 261-252. 
m iMn, 27. 

ir#nrfor|rone,B0. , , 

W/ml for wMehf 61 ; for 162 * 


Whninm* tor wkat, 61. 

W/m, hr though, 166; for wUk, 167; 
weak use of, 255. 

Which, for os, 60; or whom, 65 ; or 
that, 08-69. 

Which, of, or whom, 67-68. 

for but, and, 157 ; correct use 
of, 168. 

lF/<//om, 27. 

WiiiTTiKU, J. (I, 190, 196. 

Who or whom, 65-66. 

W/mh, hr all, 68, 126, 218; redun- 
dant, 124, 

Whom, or which, 66; or who, 66-» 

66 . 

IFAowso^y^, 61. 

or of which, 67-68. 

WioouKri!, John, 188. 

117// and shall, 88-88; general rub 
for use of, 88-84 ; correct use of^ 
iu first person, 84 ; incorrect use 
of, iu lir.Hi. person, 84 ; correct uso 
of, in second pm’son, 85; correct 
use of shall in tliird p(U*Bon, 85; 
doctrine of courtesy, 86 ; why few 
mistakes in second and tbirti per- 
sons, 86 ; correct use of, in depend- 
ent claust\s, 86; incorrect use of, 
in depeiuhmt clauses, 87 ; tise of 
sImU iu prcMliction, 87 ; correct use 
of, in interrogative sentences, 88 ; 
Incorrect use of, in interrogative 
sentences, 88 ; shall in Karly En^jp 
lish, 89. 

With for at, by, from, to, 147-148. 
WiUumt for ntdms, 152. 

Woke for waked, 98. 

Womm^Ms for woman-ckrks, 46. 
Wordiness. Bee Ikdandancg. 

Word% how to aeeutnulate, 171 ; over- 
worked, 172; bookish or living, 178; 
short or long, 174-180; sources of 
short, 174; advantages of short, 
174-175 ; advantages of long, 175- 
176; big, 176-180; fpign 181- 
186; general and specifio, 187-191 ; 
defined, 187 ; uses of general, 187 ; 
technical, 187; general, in poetry 
and in prose, 1B8 ; uses of speoific, 
188-191 ; specific, in poetry ana m 
Tirose, 189-191; literal or figura- 
1 tive, 192-196; figures that are not 
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figures, ]93-"195 ; whati figures nmy 
do, 195“196; what makes a good 
figure, 196; principles of choiee, 
lO'?; in sentences, 201. See also 
CkammB / Fotca ; jS'um. 

Wordsworth, William, 189, 195, 211 

221 . 

Worik or worthy^ ISO, 

Would and Bh<nUdy 88“-90 • peculiar 


uses of, 88»a0; general rule for use 
of, 89; eorrn;taw<‘ of, 89 ; Incorrect 

use of, 89-90 ; use wif.li Hke^ 
tny^ wim^ 90. 

You, yonder, 28. 

You and / or you and me, 61-62. 

You ?ww, 82. 

Yourk for yauriy 60, 
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JkBBMWMtom, bow IHOlCtimtecl, 

Absolute expriwbnw, how i»unctu- 
atisd, ♦OT* 

AdjeoUval oYprossioiis, how iniuctu- 

Adverbial expressiouH, how puiu*! u- 
ait'd, 3H7. 

Adverbs, how puruduated when used 
as conjunetiiuis, •$•17, 

A/id, when to bo pn‘.eede<l by punct- 
uation marks and whe.u not, Ifhi- 1 
:W5, Mh'b 

Apostrophe, use, of, .'UP, va), ^ 
Apposition , vv< > rds < i r pb i a.^os in , how 
pU!ic.tuate«l, 

Authorities. Heo /fe/VTC!n,ce«. 

Iiu.A{‘KKTH, use of, .'i'll), .'HO. 

Ii(Ut whe,n to be pr«»eedeil by pun<*.t- 
nation marks, and when 

‘ M % ;ho. 

CAi'tT vn lU'iTTHns, at be^^iuninj' of 
senteuee or lim*. <»f potd ry, .lo2; at 
bej 4 ittuing <d quotations, Iir»‘J; iu 
tjroper tutmes, 352, .Tsl ; in titles, 
prefa(^(^s, eu^., m; at bttglnning 
o! separately numb<u-ed dauses, 
353; O and oil, T»3; in letters, m 
Oltatlons of aut horities, m. 

(kdon, usii of, to indicate an (dlipms, 
341; bcd-ween two independent 
chuiHos, :H2, JH3; to (amnect smv 
eessive sliort scmtencej, :H4, IH5; 
in (snnpounil Heidene.es, 345, .HO; 
beftu'M formal statements and (pio- 
tations, '540, 347. 


Comma, use of, with words in a se- 
ries, 35lfWJ:i5; between words or 
phrases in apfmsitlon, 335, ®6; 
wlthvoeativewtvrdsorexpressions, 
330, tm ; with adverbs, adverbial, 
partie.ipial, adjectival, and abso- 
lute expressions, 5537, 3.3B; with 
relativ(^ (dauses, 55518 , 5539; with 
par(‘.iith(d.ic expiMsssions, 55559-5H1 ; 
with elliptieal sentences, 5541 ; be- 
tween two clauses, one of whicdi 
depends on the other, 5542; bc- 
twetm two independent clauses, 
5H2, 5H3; before quottitions, 5516, 
5547; with iigures, 5H8; to dis- 
tinguish (soiuponent parts of sen- 
tences, 5550. 

Compound words, 5549. 

(kmjunctions, how punctuated in a 
series, 333-55555. 

Correspond once. See Lettets* 

Dash, use of, 5547; alone or com- 
bined with comma between^ woms 
or phrases in apposition, «555() ; with 
parenthetic expressions, 55559-5541 ; 
comhine<l with comma to indicate 
an ellipsis, 5541; combined with 
colon or comma before quotations, 

D^^s, how punctuated, 554B, 5550, 5554, 

Depeudentclauses, how punctuated, 
5542 ; effect of position of ciepena- 
ont with reference to independent 
clause, 5H2 ; dependent clauses in a 
series, how punctuated, 343, 344. 
Derivative words, 5549. 
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Elision, how indioatod, fMU, JiHO, 
Kllipsi.-i, iiow mdicatod, JM 1. 
JOMi[)liasis, how atUiuud hy piinotna- 
tioM, :M7, ;i53. 

Exclania,ti<)ii«point, uho of, JMH. 

Exprossions in a 

Ey(\ punctuation in scrvitu* of, 

; n'ason for omission of stops, 
»^28; for inscrtiou of stops, JJfiO, 

m. 

Figurks, now pnnctuatod, $4B. 

For, what punctuation should pre- 
cede, M‘A 

Formal statements, how punctuated, 
84 a, 847. 


Gkntmmkk, when to begin witli 
small letter, and when with cap- 
ital, 858; examphjM, 880, 857-850. 

HKADiNas, liow punctuateil, 84H. 

Iloiomcr^ how punctuated, 887, 88B, 

Hyphen, use of, 849. 

Inurkd, how punctuated, 887, 888. 

Independent clauses, two connected 
by a conjunction, how punctuated, 
84il, 848. 

Interrogation- point, use of, 84 B. 

Italics, as substitute for ejuotation 
marks, 849 ; for emphusiH, 858. 

Its^ and similar words, not to be 
written with apostrophe, 849, 860. 


F-iiu’NfHKMis, xm> of, 889, 840. 

■; j,n' how*' punct*' 
uaO’«i, .8vP- 8‘U ; priiiriplo winch 
iT!|uitcH them to be .mI. off from 
n*'-! of s’M*<*TO‘t‘ lUiiy ;*0!UrlilUes bo 
violated to advantage, 840,841. 
Participi.il expres-sions, iiow punciu. 
ated, 887. 

l/ause,4, not <’orre/:|jotu|e?0; to punct- 
tmtiou, 88B. 

Ptsriod, use of, at eml of every com- 
plete senb'uee, 84H; after abbre- 
yiatirun^ headings, and Mtib-head- 
ingi, 84H ; with iiomau immerala, 
851. ' 

Plurals, buTuation of pertain, by aid 
of ape: {;«tpie’, 849, 86<K 
PtLSseH.sive eus«t, how^ indicated, 849 
850; rath; lifute f*>r, 849, 880, * 

JVoper name.:, to begin vvii.li eapitals, 
858. 


Punotuatiim, tin* guides to correct, 
88? ; vju'itsH with thought and ox- 
preasi«»n, 827; purpf>-e of, 827, 
82H; eprdien and wntt.endiseonr.se 
not governed by same ruh«, 82B; 
abHUhlity of some of the old rules, 
828; points used, and gem*ral re- 
niarkn ermeerning thedr use, 829 ; 
examphs giving p:«»neral hiea of 
printdpal iwes <d’ the several points, 
with remarks on i?nch example, 
829-888; in the service of the 
eye, 860, 86 L 


Lbttrrh, punctuation ami capitaliz- 
ing of, 864, 866. Bee VitpUak. 

NAMRnr, ellipsis of, 841. 

iVor, when to be preceded by punct- 
uation n)ark.s, and when not, 888- 
885. 842, 848. 

how punctuated, 888. 

Numerals, Eoman, how punctuated. 
860, 861. 

0 , oh, how pimctuated, 858. 

Omission, of words, Icttera, or fig- 
ures, how indicated, 847. 

Or, when t<^ be preceded by punct- 
uation marks, and when uot, 388- 
885, 889, 842, 848. 

Ows. Bee M, 


Quotation Maub.s, use of, 84 H. 

Quotations, how punctuated, 840, 
84 B, 849; should begin with a 
capital, 862. 

HErKUBNORB to authorities, how 
punetuaUal, 84 ff* 850. 

Eelativi? clauses, how punctuated, 
888, 889. 

Hhctorical cmplmMs. Bee Mnpkmk. 

BiMictmoN, use of, hetween two in- 
dependent clauses, 818; between 
ilependent expressions in a scnhjs, 
848, 844 ; to cTinntaJt suctarssive 
short j^enti^tcea, 844, 846 ; in com- 
pound sentences, 846, 846. 

Sentences, a succession of short, how 
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punctuated, m, :m 
how punctuated, .i45, 
to hegin, im-, how to end, .M8. 

BarioB, worclHorexprewlons ^ 

punctuated. :m, 335; dependent 

expreBBioiis in hnw pmictuataa. 


JM4. 

Sir wh(‘ii to ba.fifin with nmall letter^ 
and wlmn with capital, Itna, ; 
exauiph‘8, h2H, ;W7, .1^4. 


TAH'rK, a guidn to punctuation, dii, 
Sc.ript.urc, how punctuated, 

J151. 

That U, cllFixsis ot, 

r/tc/i,, how punctuated, 338. 

Tickets, fifty cent^, how punctuated, 
ML 


Titles of books, how puuetuated, 
349: to be written is capitals, 
353; how separated from subjeet- 

To 0 , how punctuated, 337, 338^ at 
end of sentence, 33B» 

Vot^ATivB WoESS or expressions, 
how punctuated, 3^17. 

WoEDS in a series. See ,SVnes. 

Words in apposition. See Apposi- 
tion. 

Ybt, when to he preceded by 
nation marks, and when not, 33d- 
335, ;)42 , ;m 3. 


the end. 



